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ParRT THE First. 


I. 


THE COUSINS. 


THE period referred to in the following tale is at the early part of the 
present century; a time when railroads were not in existence; when 
steam was in its infancy ; when the great French Revolution, which had 
overthrown the dynasty of the Bourbons, was fresh in the recollection of 
every one; and the lost cause of the unfortunate Stuarts still rankled in 
many a Scotch mind, and still created feelings of hostility against their 
English neighbours. It is, however, with some of these English neigh- 
bours that we have first to do. 


Alfred Percival and Edgar Howard were first cousins, the sons of two 
sisters, whose attachment to each other far surpassed the ordinary bounds. 
of sisterly affection. These ladies had been brought up together from 
their entrance into life ; they had not only passed together through the 
simple scenes of infancy and of earl chikihood, but in more mature, 
though still early years, they had basked together in the fleeting sun- 
shine of enjoyment, and together braved the pelting storms of adversity. 
The same hopes had irradiated their first steps in life, the same sorrows 
had cast a gloom upon their—for a time—lonely paths. Theirs was not 
merely that affection which springs from near relationship, or which 
arises from the force of habit, it was also that pure and tender friend- 
ship which has been cemented by mutual kind offices, by the warmest 
sympathy and the most perfect confidence, heightened by a thousand 
endearing associations, and hallowed by the veselloatin of past sorrows, 
sealed up in the hearts of both. 

The history of the early lives of Mrs. Howard and her sister, Mrs. 
Percival, might have formed an eventful and interesting romance. But 
ames be those sorrows and those remembrances which they obtruded on 
none ! 

‘Sufficient to say that the elder sister was married first, and to a Ca 
tain Howard, a post-captain in the navy—a man of an ancient family 
and connexions, though not overburdened with this world’s wealth ; 
but he stood high in reputation, and was rich in all those admirable 
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qualities which have won so proud a name to the British sailor, which 
have made him, to the farthest bounds of ocean, a dreaded foe and a 
welcome friend. 

The younger sister, soon after, gave her hand to the rich Mr. Percival, 
a gentleman who owed his ample fortune to one of those extensive com- 
mercial pursuits which have given rise to the anny! appellation, from 
their less wealthy continental neighbours, of the English being “a 
nation of shopkeepers.” 

These changes in the situation of the sisters made no encroachment 
on their strong affection ; they still lived more for each other than for 
any other human beings ; and they had the rare good fortune: to be per- 
mitted the indulgence of each other’s society. Captain Howard was too 

nerous, too sincerely anxious for the happiness of his wife, to wish to 

isunite her from her sister; on the contrary, it was a satisfaction to him 
to know that, during his frequent absence, Mrs. Howard possessed so 
true a friend, on whose kindness she could rely in every possible circum- 
stance of life. And Mr. Percival, though cold, austere, and unamiable 
in disposition, and caring for no creature’s comfort but his own, was for- 
tunately too deeply absorbed by business tq trouble himself about his 
wife’s feelings, occupations, or associates. Thus the sisters continued to 
ee on those terms of intimate companionship so congenial to the wishes 
of both. 

Mrs, Percival had an only child ; and of Mrs. Howard’s more nume- 
rous family, but one survived the first years of infancy. It would have 
been difficult to have said whether either boy was most beloved by his 
mother or his aunt, such seemed their equal fondness for both; not 
even the uncertainty whose child might eventually become the heir of a 
wealthy but whimsical bachelor uncle, could cast one shade of worldly 
blight over the disinterested singleness of their mutual affection. Theirs 
was that “perfect love which casteth out” selfishness—and to have 
yielded everything in life, even life itself, for the other, would have been 
thought no sacrifice by either. 

With such sentiments, it was not surprising that when the rich uncle, 
Mr. Montague, at length declared that his grand-nephew, Edgar Howard, 
was to be the heir of the bulk of his fortune, Mrs. Howard should have 
wished, and entreated her uncle to make a more equal division of his 
property, and to allow both nephews to share alike ; nor that Mrs. Per- 
cival should have sincerely rejoiced in the determination of her uncle in 
favour of her otherwise portionless nephew. 

But Mr, Percival felt differently; though apparently rolling in wealth, 
his sole object in the choice of his wife had been her prospect of future 
fortune, and his disappointment was dreadful ; he had considered at least 
one-half of her uncle’s property as securely within his future grasp, and 
to know that it was destined to another, was gall and wormwood to his 
avaricious soul. ‘His only hope now was, that Edgar Howard might die; 
but this seemed very improbable, as Edgar was a healthy, active, pro- 
mising boy, with no one symptom of early decline. 

Mr. Percival had still some slight reliance on the well-known caprive 
of the old gentleman ; but here his conclusions were ill founded, for Mr. 
Montague was only capricious in trifles, steady and immovable as a rock 
in all matters which he considered of consequence. He had seen a great 
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deal of his two nephews, and had observed them narrowly ; and on every 
succeeding visit Edgar had risen, while Alfred hac fallen, in his estima- 
tion. 

“ These two will be very different in character,” he would often 
say to the old butler, who was the faithful confidant of all his master’s 
secrets. “ They are very different even now. Edgar is a generous, high- 
spirited, open-hearted, noble boy, but yon Alfred is a sly, demure, little 
sinner ; he has already learned one of the worst lessons the world can 
* teach—duplicity! Look at them there! What. an ingenuous counte- 
nance Edgar Howard has! His whole soul is in his eyes and on his lips 
—no art there—/e is all nature and truth, and nature in its best as 
Now look at Alfred Percival, creeping along with his hands in his pocket, 
with that calm, immovable face of his, as if he could only speak and look 
by the rule of three ; and as to feeling, he only feels by p Be ae fractions, 
and for number one. I am certain he would not spend the thousandth 
of a penny, if he could help it, on any one but his own dear self. 

o! he shall not have my money to turn him into a complete miser. 
Observe them ! While Edgar is speaking all sparkling animation, Alfred 
looks as if he were plotting some secret mischief. I cannot bear the un- 
natural tranquillity of that boy’s smile—it does not suit his age. Ah! 
‘still water runs deep’—and Alfred, my precious nephew, you have too 
much of your father’s sinister disposition about you for me. However, I 
am very glad that he can provide for you so handsomely; it sets my 
conscience at ease, and leaves me free to make my favourite, Edgar, my 
principal heir.” 

Such being the current of the old gentleman’s thoughts and confi- 
dential communications, it was to be expected that he would choose to 
adopt as his heir the nephew of whom he was both fond and proud. The 
cousins were about ten years old when their uncle’s resolution in favour 
of Edgar Howard was made public; but as it was known that he had 
also assigned a considerable legacy to Alfred, Mr. Montague was allowed 
to have the same voice in the direction of the education of both as had 
hitherto been accorded to him. 

To Edgar, the consciousness that he was to inherit “a great deal of 
money,” along with the fine old mansion and the beautiful grounds of 
Mr. Southiges's extensive domain, gave no feeling of exultation. His 
good uncle must die first, and Edgar could not bear to glance at such a 
calamity ; his only pleasure in the anticipation of his heirship was, “ that 
by-and-by his father and mother, his dear Aunt Percival, and his dearest 
Alfred, would all live with him at biden rere For the present, his 
childish wishes were set upon the possession of a spirited pony, instead of 
the plodding, heavy animal of which his fond mother’s fears only allowed 
him to be master; and his juvenile ambition did not stretch beyond the 
glorious achievement of “running up the rigging in a squall,” or of 
carrying off the prizes at school in construing Virgil and writing non- 
sense-verses, as he had before done in conquering the mysteries of hic, 
hze, hoc, and the difficulties of Cornelius Nepos. 

Alfred, on the contrary, bitterly but silently sympathised in his father’s 
disappointment, and while his amiable mother, blinded by the warmth of 
her maternal affection and the perfection of her son’s deceit, gloried in 
the magnanimity of her boy, his little heart was filled with every evil 
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tions in his favour, had his determination to follow the dan- 
le profession of his father, and had joined Captain 
oward on board his ship; for in those days every captain, when he 


commissioned a ship, was allowed the rape gr area a boy into 
the navy. A re which the Lords of the Admiralty took from the 


naval in order to increase their own patronage. 
Alfred, being destined for the law, was in due time removed to one of 
universities—to those scenes where science holds her favourite seat, 
and where, under the obscurity of her colossal shadow, swarm 


Gamesters, Jockeys, brothellers impure, 

Spendthrifts, and booted sportsmen, oftener seen 
ith belted waist and pointers at their heels 

Than in the bounds of duty. 

Where 


What was learned, 
rg im learned in me ce is forgot 
such ex , as pinches ts blue, 
And as as liberal hand wie, 
Is squandered in pursuit of idle sports 
And vicious pleasures. 


Whether Alfred squandered his time in “idle sports and vicious plea- 
sures,” we shall not inquire too particularly, but certain it was that 
rumours of sundry scrapes and juvenile indiscretions did penetrate even 
the shades of Woodbury, but the benevolent Mr. ae. a could not 
find it in his heart to be severe on “ the frolics” of his nephew, and gra- 
tified that Alfred was at least not expelled, the good old gentleman con- 
soled himself with the original and profound reflection that “ young men 
would be young men, and that there was no putting old heads upon 
young shoulders.”’ 

A Percival considered his doom very hard and unjust in being 
obliged to follow a profession, when the fortunate result of his father’s 
large mercantile speculations must necessarily render him opulent, but he 
was condemned to the drudgery of the law by the hard-headed Mr. 
Percival, who was consequently denounced by his dutiful son as “a stingy 
old rascal.” 

The same month that saw Alfred Percival installed in his dusty 
chambers in the Temple, a denizen of the vast and crowded metropolis, 


beheld Edgar Howard a midshipman on board the frigate commanded by 
his father, sailing 


On the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
and Juxuriating in 


The exulting sense—the pulse’s maddening play 
That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way. 
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Il. 


THE STUARTS OF GLEN ALPINE. 


Some few years had now elapsed since Alfred Percival had been eman- 
cipated from college discipline, and had bidden adieu to college pranks, 
yet he was still a briefless barrister, “existing,” according to himself, on 
“the niggardly pittance rer © ed him by his sordid father,” which limited 
allowance, however, was sufficient to procure him all the comforts and 
many of the luxuries of life. Edgar Howard, in the mean time, had 
frequently distinguished himself er fearless intrepidity, and had given 
every promise of treading in the footsteps of his brave father. In the 
visits.which he had occasionally paid to his native country, he had always 
been cordially welcomed at Woodbury, and greeted with seeming -friend- 
“_ at least, by his early companion, Alfred. 

he period was now near when Edgar might hope to obtain the lieu- 
tenancy which his own merit and his\ father’s interest seemed to promise 
him ; but this period, to which Mrs. Howard had looked forward with joy 
and pride, she was never destined to behold, for busy death had snatched 
her suddenly from the world, and from the sister whose life was bound up 
in hers. Could Mrs. Percival survive her loss? Impossible! Those 
who knew her best saw with regret that this last worst grief was too 
much for her delicate frame and wasted health, and in the et oblivious 
grave were speedily re-united the ashes of those adoring friends whom 
not even death had long the power to sever. By her husband and her 
son Mrs. Howard was lamented as she deserved to be, but Mr. Percival 
and Alfred, though amply fulfilling all the prescribed forms of woe, were 
too hard and selfish of heart to grieve much for the amiable being who 
had perhaps been a check upon both. 

Alfred Percival was now in his twenty-fifth year, yet love, the fickle 
tyrant of youth, had hitherto asserted no power over him, or if it had, 
its sphere had been confined to college bed-makers, milliners’ apprentices, 
blousy barmaids, et hoc genus omne ; but he was now to feel a more re- 
fined passion—or rather a passion for a more refined object—nor was he 
doomed to languish under the cankering wound of disappointed affection, 
for the young and beautiful Agnes Stuart loved with a warmth no less 
ardent than his own. But Agnes was rich only in every mental and 
every personal grace; and Alfred knew that he could never wring his 
avaricious father’s consent to his marriage with an angel if she possessed 
not the goods of fortune; he knew that a proud line of ancestry would 
never compensate, in Mr. Percival’s opinion, for the want of gold, and 
cursing the idol which he had hitherto himself worshipped, the impetuous 
lover exerted all his eloquence to persuade his fair enslaver to elope with 
him. He argued, that when they were actually married, their families 
on both sides would be compelled to reconcile themselves to what could 
not be undone ; and he painted in such hideous colours the stern, un- 
feeling, money-loving disposition of his father, that Agnes dared scarcely 
urge his applying for that obdurate father’s consent; yet Agnes might 
not have been induced to accede to her lover’s wishes for a clandestine 
marriage, had not the circumstances in which she herself was placed 
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rendered her hopeless of being otherwise united to him whom she con- 
sidered the most perfect of human beings, and had she not felt an 
insurmountable dread of returning to the home of her cheerless child- 
hood. 

Ungovernable passion on the part of Alfred—who had never known 
self-control in action, though saanednalh calm, and imperturbable in de- 
portment—love and fear in Agnes, led to a hastily planned elopement, 
and at seventeen the imprudent Agnes Stuart became the wife of Alfred. - 
Percival, who was totally dependent on the bounty of an offended father 
and a capricious uncle. We shall leave for a while the enamoured pair 
in the full enjoyment of wedded and rural felicity, while we take a 
— oy of the birth and parentage of the young and lovely Mrs. 

ercival. 

Who that is at all acquainted with Scotland does not know that family 
pride is-the besetting national sin from John o’ Groat’s to the borders of 
the Solway and the Tweed ; that to a Scotchman “to be come o’ gentle 
bluid” is an advantage which he would not barter for the more solid 


' blessings of vulgar wealth; and that the scornful question, ‘ who were 


his forebears?” has not unfrequently abashed the upstart insolence of an 
assuming parvenu. In Edinburghand in Glasgow this aristocratic sentiment 
is perhaps less prevalent than in the rest of Scotland: in Glasgow it has 
been partly stifled by the meaner pride of wealth, and by the levelling 
hand of commerce ; in Edinburgh (that paradise of the Blues), by the 
pride of learning, and by the happy mixture of strangers and foreigners 
so hospitably welcomed in its polished circles. 

The forefathers of Agnes Stuart had been from time immemorial 
“‘ Stuarts of Glen Alpine ;” a family as lofty in principle as they were 
old of descent, whose sons in every succeeding generation were brave to 
a fault, and whose beautiful daughters had matched into all the noblest 
families in the kingdom. Charles Stuart, the parent of Agnes, was fated 
to be the last of his race. His grandfather, the ardent, the loyal James 
Stuart of Glen Alpine, had fallen in the vain attempt to support the cause 
of his unfortunate but rightful sovereign ; his property had been con- 
fiscated, his faithful vassals dispersed, his lands parcelled out among low- 
born adventurers, and himself, had he survived, would have but existed 
an impoverished and outlawed exile. But Glen Alpine, as the i 
custom of Scotland entitled him to be called, lived not to share in the 
fallen fortunes of his house. He had fought nobly for the prince he 
adored, he had died in a glorious cause, and shrouded in his martial plaid, 
his grave the battle-field, he slept among the heroes who had sacrificed 
their all for their country and their king. 

Mrs. Stuart, or “ Leddy Glen Alpine,” as she was still tenacious of 
being styled, was a Douglas by birth—a name sufficient in itself to prove 
her hereditary claim to a proud and unconquerable spirit. Her extreme 
beauty might have procured her more than one splendid alliance with 
noblemen high in good graces of the reigning sovereign ; but the 
young widow rejected these overtures with scorn and indignation, and 

to exist in dignified retirement on the miserable pittance which 
she had been able to rescue from the wreck of the past. 

To cherish fantastic dreams of vengeance was the solace of her solitude, 
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and the ruling passion of her soul was hatred—deep, bitter, loathi 
hatred to the House of Hanover. . sy 

Her only son, it might be inferred, was brought up from infancy a 
decided Jacobin: war seemed his vocation, yet to have entered the British 
army would have been degradation in his mother’s eyes, and not much 
short of it in his own. Through the influence of a near relation, who 
had abjured his country when it passed from under the dominion of its 
native princes, the young Stuart obtained a commission in the Austrian 
service, and soon fought his way to distinction. Brave, eminently gifted 
with the manly beauty of his race, elegant in person, and fascinating in 
manners, the self-exiled Stuart became a particular favourite at the 
Austrian court, and married one of its most celebrated beauties, the rich 
Baroness Edelberg. But early poverty had not taught him prudence, 
and, assisted in his extravagance by the baroness, he left at his death little 
more to his high-spirited sons than he had himself inherited from his un- 
fortunate father. 

Charles Stuart, the father of Agnes, had already entered the Austrian 
army, his promotion was rapid, and, a colonel at an unusually early age, 
he might have looked forward to obtaining the highest military rank, but 
for a hot-headed and unlucky quarrel with a brother-officer, who was 
known to be a favoured protégé and a left-handed scion of royalty. They 
fought; Colonel Stuart was the victor, but his triumph was of short 
duration ; his presumption was not to be forgiven, and he found it neces- 
sary to throw up his commission, and to seek a temporary asylum among 
the few survivors of his father’s family. 

By his venerable grandmother he was received with a warmth of affec- 
tion that astonished those who were intimately acquainted with her. She 
was a woman of singular habits, and in her mien and deportment there 
was something which struck an involuntary awe into every beholder. She 
seemed to live but in the recollection of bygone scenes, and to have 
nothing in common with the world around her. She was a woman of 

at powers of mind, and of a most vivid and exalted imagination. Her 
early life had been marked by strong excitement and intense feeling. 
Wealth, beauty, power, and consequence, had been hers, yet she had never 
valued herself in these extraneous advantages, and though she had ac- 
cepted the incense of flattery and admiration, her thoughts had spurned 
to dwell on such frivolous triumphs. Her deep devotion to the princely 
but unhappy line of Stuart occupied every faculty of her soul, and the 
whole charm of her existence seemed bound up in the hope of their 
success. 

From the stirring scenes of war, from the vivid dreams of ambition, the 
enthusiastic Mrs. Stuart of Glen Alpine was suddenly called upon to 
witness the annihilation of every cherished hope. Charles Edward had 
fled, a proscribed wanderer, and the gallant young chieftain to whom her 
own fate was more closely bound had died a martyr to the loyalty of both. 
With him perished fortune and all the pomp and pride of distinction ; and 
Mrs. Stuart beheld herself a desolate and almost destitute widow. But 
she struggled nobly with adversity, and scorning dependence on distant 
connexions, she prepared, in solitude and privation, to spend the remainder 
of a life which was now valueless to her, for not even the existence of an 
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infant son and daughter could rouse her blighted heart from its long deep 
trance of solemn sorrow. A murmur of complaint never her lips, 
yet it was not that she bowed in humble, patient submission to the chas- 
tening hand of Providence; it was that she defied fate, and haughtily con- 
fident in the stern fortitude of her own proud soul, neither sought solace 
and support from God nor man. Mrs. Stuart preserved her beauty to 
extreme old age, and there was a dignity in her air which would have 
commanded had she wibors no other claim to it. It will be 
ived that she was by no means a pious character, yet she could not 
called an infidel, and she was at least scrupulously attentive to all the 
established forms of religion, though not embracing the most rigid tenets 
of Calvinism. 

Her son, who inherited a portion of her ardent and enthusiastic temper, 
had early imbibed her prejudices, as the fashion of the day had stamped 
the lingering regrets and fierce though smothered recollections of the 
friends of the Pretender. Scotland, stooping, cringing, as he thought, 
to England, presented a picture despicable in his eyes, and he longed to 
leave the land of those “ time-serving sycophants” who could thus trample 


upon the graves and the rights of their fathers, and tamely give way to 
the insolent assumption of a once hated rival. © 


IIL. 


MISS MEENY. 


WE have seen that Stuart’s career in a foreign country was a brilliant 
and a fortunate one. Of his sister’s monotonous and uneventful existence 
little is to be said. Nature, in its caprice, had denied to her those gifts 
of mind and person which it had so lavishly bestowed on the rest of her 
family, and education had done nothing to remedy the defects of nature. 
Her mother, quickly penetrating, even in infancy, the natural capabilities 
of her son and daughter, saw the promise of talent in the one, and in 
the other an opaqueness of mind bordering on stupidity ; perhaps she 
scarcely regretted her daughter’s utter want of quickness and of sen- 
sibility. : 

oe it will be better for her,” she would murmur bitterly to herself. 
“ Ay, better for her to have no feeling, no imagination, no energy of 
mind; if she shall thus lose some fleeting pleasures, shall she not, too, 
escape a world of pain? The fewer perceptions she has, the easier will it 
be for her to bear the weary load of life; let her live, then, and die like 
aclod. But my boy! my James! He was not born to creep through 
the world a senseless, heavy drone; the spirit of the Douglas and the 
Stuart lives in him. Would that in maturer years he could but avenge 
his father and his prince !” 

To bestow a liberal education on this favourite child, Mrs. Stuart, or 
Lady Glen Alpine, as she was generally called, denied to herself and to 
her daughter almost the means of existence, and while her well-dressed 
brother held his head high among the proudest of the young gentry of 
Scotland, Mina Stuart was obliged to stoop to perform even offices 
of household drudgery. Her acquirements, consequently, were very few, 
and the hand of cultivation had never essayed to improve the arid desert 
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of — nor could its utmost care have effected much on such sterile 

Miss Mina, or (Scottic?) Miss Meeny Stuart, grew up to womanhood 
with a mind as blank as that of infancy ; knowledge she had none; the 
very meaning of the word literature was not understood by her ; her ideas 
were bornées in the extreme, and the contraetion of her faculties was 
really pitiable in a creature appertaining to the human species and not 
absolutely an idiot. 

But Miss Meeny was by no means a nonentity, a person perfectly pas- 
sive in the hands of those around her; with a degree of immovable 
obstinacy so frequently to be observed in weak characters, she clung to 
the pursuits she had adopted and the opinions she had formed, and it 
would have been impossible for any one that breathed to have turned her 
to the right or to the left if contrary to her own will. 

After the young Stuart quitted Scotland, and Lady Glen Alpine was 
left to the unmitigated ennui of her daughter’s society, it was observed 
that her spirits became much depressed ; but none knew the daily, the 
hourly struggle in her heart between natural affection, pity, contempt, 
and disgust for the inferior being whom she was obliged to endure. 
Miss Meeny never married ; indeed, she was one of the few of her sex 
who never had it in her power to change her name, and she carried her 
maiden feelings of decorum so far, that she thought it an impropriety 
almost to look upon a man, especially if he were young and handsome. 
With the exception of “the meenister and the elders of the kirk” she 
sat in, and her brother James, she held that all mankind were “ limbs 
o’ Satan” made up “o’ filthiness and concupiscence,” and to be rigorously 
eschewed by “ a’ discreet women folk.’? She had been bantered on this 
singular sentiment by the Laird o’ Auchintoshen, whose ears it had 
reached through the medium of his sister, but he used his “ pawky” elo- 
quence in vain to convince her that if her doctrines were promulgated, 
and strictly followed, there would soon be an end of the world; Miss 
Meeny’s wrath rose, and she retired from the keen encounter of wits, 
more violent than ever in defence of her opinion, from its having been 
assailed with even jocular opposition. 

We have mentioned the minister and the elders of the kirk, and must 
not omit to record that Miss Meeny was “a babe o’ grace.” The least 
intelligent mind must have something whereupon to expend even its 
feeble energies, and the whole force of Miss Meeny’s had been turned 
towards religious subjects, but her bounded and bigoted religion was 
very different indeed from the comprehensive and beautiful system dis- 
a in that best of guides—the New Testament. She had attached 

erself to the very strictest sect of the Presbyterians, and was a member 
of the kirk of one of the most high-flying “ High-fliers,” as the class 
opposed to the moderate party used to be, and may still be, called in 
Edinburgh. 

To go to public places of amusement of any kind was a crime; a 
concert was “an abomination,” and the theatre “the temple o’ Beel- 
zebub.” Dancing, card-playing, and reading profane works, in which 
were comprehended poems, plays, novels, and all works of imagination, 
were “crying sins.” Thus forbidden almost all the innocent and usual 
pleasures of civilised life, Miss Meeny, like many others, indemnified 
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If for these numerous restrictions by making a more than ordinary 
ton 


J 


use of her tongue. She was not bad-hearted, yet to hear or to relate a 
tale of scandal was the joy of her soul; and her gossiping propensities 
were amply fostered by her intimacy with the godly sister of the jocose 
Laird of Auchintoshen, an antiquated spinster, whose sourness of temper 
and foulness of tongue made her the scourge of the neighbourhood, and 
a to society in general. 

Bt though thus uncharitable in conversation, Miss Meeny was ex- 
tremely charitable to the poor, and often deprived herself of comforts in 
order to obtain the means of relieving the necessities of the indigent. 
In the obscure dwellings where poverty and disease hide their unnoticed 
sufferings, Miss Meeny was often to be seen, with unostentatious philan- 
thropy, administering to the temporal and spiritual wants of her miserable 
fellow-creatures ; smoothing the pillow of neglected age, or praying by 
the bedside of the dying invalid ; but there was one class of unfortunates 
to whom her benevolence was never extended—and she turned with ab- 
horrence from, or noticed but with harsh reproaches, the penitent victim 
of delusive passion, and the frail, though humiliated fair one, whose over- 
weening vanity or imprudent love of admiration had led to the ruin of her 
character and her peace. 

To these, however subdued and repentant, Miss Meeny never uttered 
the balmy word of consolation, and never, even in abject distress, did she 
relieve them from the gnewing pressure of want. It was her opinion 
that the female in any and every walk of life who had once trespassed the 
bounds of propriety, deserved to suffer, unpitied, the utmost rigours of fate 
—far from her narrow soul was the sentiment so well expressed by one 
whose mind is the seat of every pure and honourable feeling, “ That the 
truly virtuous can afford to be generous.” She asserted in her chaste in- 
dignation that “they miscreants had nae right to live upon the earth ;” 
and as to their abode in the next world, she made no scruple of con- 
demuing them all to the infernal regions, “ for hoo could they be among 
the elect ?”’ 

Such, then, were the aunt and grandmother of Colonel Stuart, to 
whom, as his nearest relations, he naturally first presented himself on his 
unpremeditated visit to the country of his forefathers. 


IV. 
THE COUNTESS OF ESKDALE’S SEVEN PORTIONLESS DAUGHTERS, AND LADY JANET’S 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Ir need not have been matter of astonishment that the elegant and 
high-spirited Charles Stuart was received with warm welcomings by Lady 
Glen Alpine, who, though to all appearance living merely in the recol- 
lection of the past—a dark and abstracted visionary—yet secretly retained 
much of the glow, the fire, and the feeling of youth. In him she beheld 
the image of her lost son—the yet dearer resemblance of the husband she 
had fondly loved. His very name endeared him to her, and tears—the 
first that she had shed for many, many years—stole down her withered 
poss as she gazed on the last desc t of the ill-fated house of Glen 

pine. 
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To Miss Meeny his coming was rather a source of annoyance, but she 
soon got over her ill humour on the subject when she d that her 
nephew was much caressed in the family of the Countess of Eskdale; the 
only one among the Edinburgh leaders of ton with whom Lady Glen 
Alpine deigned to associate. The countess was the widow of a Jacobin 
nobleman, whose ancestors and the Stuarts of Glen Alpine had always 
been staunch friends; she herself was a Douglas, and a sixth cousin of 
Mrs. Stuart, claims to good will which were not to be rejected. 

The Countess of Eskdale had the good or bad fortune to be mother to 
seven portionless daughters, for whose establishment she felt much ma- 
ternal anxiety. It was matter of great to her that her son, the 
earl, was the youngest of the family, and only a child in the hands of his 
tutors, he would have been so good “a protector” to his sisters. But of 
all womenkind, the Ladies Dundas seemed to stand least in need of male 
protection, nature having kindly furnished them with Amazonian powers 
and appearance. They were all immensely tall, strong-featured, athletic, 
robust, masculine-looking women ; the three who were already introduced 
into society were frequently called ‘‘ The Giantesses,” from their uncom- 
mon elevation of stature, an ordinary sized man being a pigmy to them. 
They were all three belles; but Lady Janet, the eldest, bore the palm 
from the others, for she was a belle and a beauty to boot. Lady Janet 
was a dashing, showy-looking woman, very florid, and with a great pro- 
fusion of “the gowden hair” of Scotland, which, be it understood, is a 
term no way synonymous with auburn. It might truly be said that she 
“‘tower’d above her sex,” and in a ball-room there was no overlooking 
the Ladies Dundas. 

Lady Jean and Lady Campbell Dundas were sheepish-looking girls, by 
no means bright ; but Lady Janet hada great flow of tongue, could speak, 
or at least did speak, on all subjects, and was not a little given to coquetry. 
A decided flirt can never have too many danglers, and the handsome 
kinsman of “that awful old Lady Glen Alpine” was soon appropriated 
by the Lady Janet as one of her beaux. 

Lady Eskdale’s house in Queen-street was a very convenient lounge, 
and Colonel Stuart, consequently, often availed himself of the pressing 
invitations he received to luncheon, as well as to dinner and evening 
parties. It was upon these lunches, by the way, that the Dundases 
built their strongest matrimonial hopes; to these, none but eligible 
matches had the entrée; and they might surely expect that some of the 
young men who were daily fed at three o’clock on soups, cold game, and 
rapes might in return offer a name and a gold ring to one of their 

ospitable entertainers. 

Colonel Stuart’s circle of acquaintances, however, was becoming more 
extensive every day, and Lady Janet was not the only Edinburgh belle 
who was willing to smile upon the graceful foreigner. But men are un- 
grateful wretches; and though the fashionable world had given the 
colonel to Lady Janet, and it was asserted among the secondary classes 
“that he was positively to be married on her,” there was not the least 
intention in his mind of thus bestowing himself; in fact, his heart, or his 
fancy, rather, was otherwise engaged, and his choice had fallen upon the 
beautiful little Madeleine Blanche de St. Quentin, the daughter of a 
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French emigrant vicomte, who, as belonging to the suite of the Count 
D’ Artois, vo SN in Holyrood House. 


The beauty of iselle de St. Quentin was the very opposite to 
that of Lady Janet Dundas; it was upon the most diminutive scale pos- 
sible. In size and ce she was quite a child, but her fairy form 


was perfect, and nothing could surpass the beauty of her little foot, which 
might have fitted a Chinese slipper; she was all grace, naiveté, and 
vivacity ; seriousness and sorrow seemed to fly her Se ee and the 
bright, the undimmed joy of youthful spirits seemed to dance in her 
ae eye, dimple in her rounded cheek, and smile on her coral lips. 

onel Stuart was captivated by this gay little creature, and he never 
stopped to inquire whether her animation was not merely the exuberance 
of animal spirits, and whether there were any charms of the mind, any 
excellences of the heart and the head combined with this fascinating 
exterior. He did not perceive that she was ignorant, silly, vain, heartless, 
and self-willed; but, like many of his wise sex, fell in love with a beauty, 
and married a fool. 

Great was the rage of Miss Meeny at this catastrophe. Marriage was 
looked upon by her as a high misdemeanor at the best, if not a positive 
sin; but to marry a French woman, and a Papist! 

“ What for!” shrieked Miss Meeny, when her nephew announced his 
approaching nuptials to her. ‘ What for did ye no draw up wi’ Leddy 
Janet Dundas, if it behooved ye to marry? Ye would hae gotten guid 
Heeland bluid, and something like a Christian woman, wi’ her ; but that 
ither wee thing looks just like a changeling. Wae’s me! but ye might 
as weel hae ta’en up wi’ the wh—re o’ Babylon as wi’ yon ootlandish 
French Roman Catholic Papist! Oh, hon! Charlie Stuart! Charlie 
Stuart! What are ye going to do wi’ that puir, feckless, wee bit 
Frenchified lassie ?”’ 

Great, too, was the disappointment of Lady Glen Alpine, and no 
smaller, it must be confessed, was the chagrin of the Countess of Eskdale 
and the slighted Lady Janet, who for twelve long years had in vain 
opened every fashionable ball in Edinburgh with the favourite country- 
dance of that day, which was entitled, “I’ll mak you be-fain to follow 
me.” Alas! none of her numerous partners and admirers had accepted 
the chalienge, nor sought to follow her beyond the foot of the country- 
dance, or to the foot of the staircase at farthest! Poor Lady Janet was 
in despair, for she had long bidden adieu to her teens; she was approach- 
ing that dreadful age which, by the savage decision of those unjust and 
selfish animals, the men, is denounced as the finale to the last lingering 
remains of female youth, and she had six younger sisters all anxious for 
conquest and ready for matrimony; nor was it longer in the power of her 
noble and sympathising mamma to keep back, as school-girls, the Lady 
Floras and Lady Sathana, whose lofty figures gave the lie to her 
hitherto dauntless asseverations that they were “mere children.” Under 
these peculiarly painful circumstances, the defection of Colonel Stuart 
was deeply felt by the hapless Lady Janet, and, unable to endure the 
sight of his lively, beautiful, childish, spoiled little wife, she managed to 


prevail on the countess to yield her prejudices against ‘the upsetting 
southerners,” and to give her a last chance at one of those refuges for 
destitute ladies of quality—an English watering-place. 
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Colonel Stuart, in process of time, had his eyes fully opened to the 

rfections of his better half; he could not fail to become weary of her 
insipid frivolity, and perhaps he regretted the precipitancy which had 
thus fettered him for life. But he was too good natured to visit his dis- 
appointment and chagrin upon her head, and too indolent to resist her 
sway, therefore she speedily e as unreasonable a little tyrant as any 
ill brought-up, over-indulged child of eight or ten years old. There was 
one point, however, on which Colonel Stuart perfectly agreed with his 
wife—in the wish to escape from Scotland. Accustomed as he had 
always been to the freedom and the courteousness of continental manners, 
the frigid formality of English and Scotch society was unbearable. The 
Scotch dialect was odious to him, and even the accent, though unaccom- 


panied by the vulgarisms of the language, grated harshly on his fastidious 


ear. 

The little Madeleine Blanche, too, pronounced the Scotch drawl to be 
“ dégouttant,” the Scotch ladies to be “des précieuses,” the Scotch men “des 
sauvages,” her former sombre abode, Holyrood House, more “ triste” than 
the Bastille, and the Scotch climate more horrible than that of Greenland. 
She sighed for ‘‘ ce cher Paris,’’ which, by the way, she had never seen; 
but as to live in Paris was then impossible, the discontented pair deter- 
mined on establishing themselves at Florence. But there was one great 
drawback to Madeleine Blanche’s schemes of felicity in removing from 
Edinburgh ; she was so unfortunate as to be mother to a fine little girl, 
whom she looked upon as the torment of her life, and the idea of being 
incommoded with this child as a travelling companion was insufferable to 
her. Earnestly did she wish that she could have sent her daughter to a 
foundling hospital, but this was impossible; she was “au désespoir ;” 
when Lady Glen Alpine relieved her from her amiable embarrassment b 
proposing to keep the little girl. Never was obliging offer accepted with 
greater alacrity, and, overruling all the father’s objections, the affec- 
tionate mother resigned her child, without one thought of its future hap- 
piness, any anxiety for its welfare, or one sigh at parting! 

There are mothers among the strange whims of nature who better 
deserve the name of unnatural than the belied ostrich. 


V. 


THE CHILDISH DAYS OF AGNES STUART. 


Cotonet and Mrs. Stuart, having made all the necessary arrange- 
ments, hurried away from Edinburgh in hotter haste than if the cholera 
had been raging there; and the little Agnes, with a bag of bon-bons to 
console her, was left by her parents at the house of her great-grand- 
mother, in that melancholy street, Buccleugh-place. Any eum, > is 
generally agreeable to the volatile nature of a child, but poor little 
Agnes looked down from the high windows of the third “ flat” (houses 
divided in a certain manner are so called in Scotland) upon the grass- 
grown street below, and, far from feeling any gladness of heart, she wept 
in silent sorrow. Her eyes were red with crying, when Miss Meeny’s 
harsh voice was heard summoning her to their frugal dinner. Agnes was 
too miserable to eat, and it was with much difficulty that Lady Glen 
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Alpine saved her from being “ weel skelped” by her kind aunt, who 
vowed ‘she wad na be fashed wi’ ony bairn’s tantrums.” : 

It was long before poor Agnes could become in any degree reconciled 
to her new abode; but habit does wonders with every one, particularly 
with children, and Agnes at length learned to dry her tears, and to be 

ive even under the capricious sway of her Aunt Meeny. 

That worthy was, of all human beings, except perhaps Agnes’s own 
mother, the least fitted to direct a child. Herself a child in understand- 
ing, she was pertinacious to a degree on matters of no earthly consequence, 
and to matters of real importance she was perfectly careless and callous. 
All the variations of her ever-varying humour were vented on Agnes, who 
was by turns caressed and chidéd, not for having done right or wrong, 
but according to the whim of her grand-aunt. She would beat her for 
running across the room one minute, and stuff her with “ sweeties and 
parliament cakes” the next, until the child was sick. While the little 
Agnes was never allowed openly to gratify her curiosity on any rational 
subject, her recollection was loaded with a series of the most improbable 
and absurd fictians, which her wise aunt had picked up as “clavers’’ 
during her peregrination through life, and her young mind was sullied 
by details of vice which were imparted to her by the discreet Miss Meeny, 
by way of warning her from wickedness. There are some natures, 
fortunately, which seem incapable of being spoiled either by example or 
education, and Agnes, considering her early mismanagement, grew up a 
miracle of good sense and good feeling. 

Never was there a more gloomy, cheerless childhood than that of poor 
Agnes Stuart. Companions she had none; amusements she had none ; 
the exercises of other children were denied to her—their amusements 
unknown to her. Her only recreation out of doors was to take a solemn 
walk with her Aunt Meeny in “ the meadows,” in the King’s Park, or on 
the Calton Hill, where she used to look wistfully at the groups of happy 
children who were gambolling about in all the unrestrained freedom of 
their naturally joyous age. Her occupations within doors were equally 
serious. To read aloud a portion of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” to Miss 
Meeny was her daily and never-ending task, for her intellectual aunt was 
never tired of listening to it, and always made her begin the work anew 
when she had congratulated herself on having finished it. She was also 
tasked with sewing coarse flannel garments for the poor; this part of her 
education being more immediately under the superintendence of her aunt. 
The pleasantest hours of her life, therefore, were those which were spent 
with her masters, for her father had made it a point that she should be 
provided with the best teachers Edinburgh could afford. , 

How Agnes should learn to dance was a matter of serious reflection to 
Miss Meeny; she thought it quite unnecessary—in fact, almost wrong— 
that the lassie should learn dancing at all, but Colonel Stuart having in- 
sisted on his daughter acquiring this branch of education, Miss Meeny 
could not utterly oppose his wish. She would have had a mistress to come 
to Buccleugh-place to give the girl private lessons, had she not found 
them too expensive ; therefore she at length consented to follow Lady 
Eskdale’s advice, and let Agnes go to Monsieur Rossignol’s fashionable 
dancing-school; she was also further induced to adopt this plan, as a niece 
of the Laird of Auchintoshen was a pupil at that academy. 
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Poor little Agnes, who was very bashful, was at first much distressed 
at having to perform before so many other girls, and the ladies, governesses 
or otherwise, who generally accompanied them ; but she was not the only - 
one learning the positions and the first steps, and by the time she had 
achieved the difficulties of the minuet de la cour and one or two cotillons, 
she had become quite self-possessed, and did not care how many eyes were 
upon her. Yet she was not at all bold and full of confidence, as were 
some of the young ladies with whom she danced, and her mild, quiet 
manners, and childish beauty, in addition probably to her being the grand- 
daughter of the late Count St. Quentin, a royalist French exile, made her 
a favourite with the dancing-master, Monsieur Rossignol, who was him- 
self an exile from his country on account of his political bias. 

Things were progressing smoothly at the dancing-school, when it was 
announced that the “ practisings” were about to commence for the annual 
ball. It was the custom for each of the leading dancing-masters and 
dancing-mistresses to have at the assembly-rooms a réunion of their pupils, 
male and female, to which the families and friends of the said pupils were 
invited. This was a very momentous event in the respective schools, and 
country-dances, cotillons, and all kinds of figure-dances, were got up for 
exhibition at these assemblies. The juvenile ladies and gentlemen were no 
longer separated as they are at Quaker meetings, and the young cavaliers 
were allowed to choose their partners for the time being; this choice to 
hold good until the grand occasion had come off. 

On a certain day, therefore, at a fixed time previous to the ball, the 
boys’ class was admitted before the ladies’ class was dismissed, and the 
urchins, older and younger, came rushing into the dancing-room in their 
best attire, with their pumps on. The damsels had taken their seats on 
the long benches at each side of the room, and the young lords of the 
creation roamed up and down the saloon according to the license of the 
day, looking around, and making up their minds whom they should think 
fit to select. ; 

When this inundation of boys occurred at Monsieur Rossignol’s, Miss 
Meeny arose in consternation, and she was preparing to decamp herself 
and carry off Agnes with her, when her friend, the sister of the Laird of 
Auchintoshen, who was not quite so unworldly as Miss Meeny, laid her 
big bony hand on her shoulder, and insisted on her sitting quietly where 
she was, assuring her that she would only make “ an auld fule of herself 
if she gied awa’ jist then.” 

Meanwhile, Agnes and the Laird of Auchintoshen’s squint-eyed niece 
were sitting together on the lower bench, on which also happened to sit 
two of the belles of the dancing-school, Miss Carry Cumming and Miss 
Barbara Beatty; they were both thought very pretty girls, and they 
more than acquiesced in that opinion. 

They sat, conscious of their attractions, confident in their being the 
chosen of the élite of the young gentlemen who were permitted by the 
—to other than Edinburgh ideas of that period—rather strange custom 
of the day to throw the handkerchief to whom they chose. 

Johnnie Lawson was the acknowledged leader of the male part of the 
school; he was a handsome, black-eyed boy, full of spirit and intelli- 
gence, and as he strolled carelessly up and down the room, eyeing the 
Sept.—vou. CXXXII. NO. DXXV. C 
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girls, sometimes with a smile, sometimes with a slight frown, he stopped 
twice near Agnes Stuart, but yet did not approach her. 

“I wonder which of us he will take?” said Bab Beatty to Carry 
Cumming. 

“ One of us, certainly,” replied Miss Caroline. ‘ There’s nobody else 
near worth taking.”’ | 

What, then, was their astonishment and dismay when Master Lawson 
went up to Agnes Stuart, and making his best bow, begged her to be 
his partner for the country-dances, figure-dances, and forthcoming ball ! 

If angry looks could have annihilated poor Agnes she would have be- 
come extinct on the spot, but she did not perceive the fury of the two 
belles, and as to Johnnie Lawson, if he perceived it he was only amused 
at it. ) 

He led his beautiful little partner in triumph away; and Monsieur 
Rossignol smiled benevolently on Agnes, and assured Master Johnnie 
that he had secured the nicest young lady in the room. 

Miss Meeny cried, in suppressed toties of agony, “ Agnes, Agnes !” in 
vain ; that damsel had been led by her gallant young partner to the 
farther end of the long room, and placed at the head of the country- 
dance, which was to commence the preparations for the grand finale. 
The couple that took their place next to them were Bab Beatty and a 
boy called Robert Scott. Bab was very sulky that she was not the first 
to “lead off,” and many a scowling look she cast on Agnes and Johnnie 
Lawson, who had overlooked her for that “ stupid chit.” 

Miss Meeny was all for withdrawing Agnes from the dancing-school 
when she found that she was to dance with a boy instead of only mingling 
with girls. But Lady Glen Alpine for once interfered, and authorita- 
tively directed that Agnes should not be taken from Monsieur Rossignol’s. 
As to young Lawson, she said : 

“ His grandfather had been out in the ’45, and was a staunch adherent 
of the house of Stuart. What, then, was to ail the lassie to dance with 
him ?” 

And Agnes continued to dance with Johnnie Lawson, and, poor solitary 
child, to find great pleasure in the recreation thus afforded her. To be 
sure, Lawson’s ideas and hers were rather different; her great resources, 
at that particular time, were reading ancient history and the Grecian 
mythology, books on which subjects having been lent to her by one of 
her teachers. Her little head was stuffed with gods and goddesses, 
nymphs and warriors. She was interested beyond measure in the siege 
of Troy, and she ardently wished that she had been one of the Muses, 
or at least a Naiad or Dryad. 

“ Which of the heathen goddesses do you admire the most ?” she asked 
one day, quite simply, of her High-school partner, Master Lawson. 

“ Heathen goddesses!” exclaimed the boy, half laughing ; “ dear 
Miss Stuart, you are quite a blue.” 

Poor Agnes had no idea what he meant, he might as well have called 
her a black. But she perceived, by the curl of his lip, that he was 
laughing at her, and she blushed deeply, hung her head, and remained 
silent. 

Johnnie Lawson saw how much the girl was embarrassed, and he has- 
tened to comfort her by saying, 
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«JT only know that if I were Paris, and the three goddesses were 
Miss Bab Beatty, Miss Carry Cumming, and yourself, you should be my 
Venus, and I would award the apple to you.” 

No doubt Agnes pondered with pleasure on that compliment for many 
a day, and perhaps her thoughts dwelt a little more upon Master Lawson 
than her grand-aunt would have approved. She thought he was quite 
handsome enough to be a second Paris, but, disliking the character of 
Paris, she preferred to fancy him as Hector. 

But the poor recluse of Buccleugh-place was not long permitted to 
enjoy the miniature scenes of the world enacted at the dancing-school. 
One unlucky day Miss Bab Beatty, who had resolved, “ by hook or by 
crook,” according to her own phraseology, to put Agnes down, and place 
herself at the head of the country-dance, which was to be performed at 
the forthcoming ball, stationed herself accordingly, and imperiously 
ordered the rightful owner of the place “ to stand down.” 

The meek little girl gave way at once, but Master Johnnie was very 
indignant at this outrage offered to his partner. He seized Miss Bab’s 
hand, and endeavoured, without much roughness, to remove her from the 
position she had taken up. But Bab, who was as strong as a Lerwick 
pony, firmly kept her ground, and Agnes, who was very much afraid of 
what would have been called “a row,” besought her knight, with tears in 
her eyes, to yield the coveted place to the usurper, assuring him she did not 
care whether she were first, second, or fifth; indeed, she added, she would 
not mind going to the very foot of the set. For a moment, Johnnie 
Lawson, whose cheeks were flushed with anger, looked scornfully at his 
unambitious and humble-minded partner, but observing the me 1 drops 
that were beginning to fall fast from her sweet blue eyes, he became 
suddenly calm, and allowed her bold antagonist to “lead off” as she 

wished. 

On the subsequent meeting of the boys and girls at the dancing-school, 
Johnnie Lawson made his appearance with a black eye, and Bob Scott 
with his brow, nose, and lips excessively swollen, and one arm fastened 
to the button-hole of his jacket by a broad black ribbon, which did duty 

for a sling. 

There was a buzz through the whole room, inquiries and exclamations 
were heard all around, and at length it was elicited, through the garrulity 
of some of the other boys, that Lawson had challenged Scott to fight, for 
aiding and abetting his partner, Bab Beatty, in usurping Miss Stuart’s 
rightful place. The combat had come off in the play-yard belonging to 
the High School, in the centre, of course, of a cicrle of boys, with all the 
due formalities established by their own juvenile law-givers for the con- 
ducting, in fairness, these not unfrequent warlike encounters. Lawson had 
been the victor, and Bob Scott, prostrate on his back in the playground, 
with Johnnie’s knee on his chest and his fist in his face, had taken his 
oath not again to intrude where he had no right to be, and not to en- 
courage Miss Bab’s impertinence. 

Afraid of another thrashing, poor Bob could not be induced to follow 
his aspiring partner, and as she could not dance alone she had to descend 
to her own place, while Master Lawson, gallantly kissing Agnes’s 
hand, led off the dance in triumph with her. 

Poor Agnes naturally felt somewhat excited, and though she was sorry 
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for Scott’s suffering condition, and Lawson’s black eye, she felt rather 
happier than usual, for she thought she had found a friend in her spirited 

artner and defender. But her pleasure was short-lived, for Miss Meeny, 
who was horrified that the “daft lads should have fought aboot Agnes,” 
was still more angry and alarmed at the salutation which her grand-niece’s 
hand had received. 

“ Agnes Stuart!’ she screamed, as they walked home together, “ ye’ll 
gang to the deil if you let anybody kiss you that chuses. You think I did 
na see it? He’s a ne’er do weel laddie, yon, and ow’r fond of fighting. 
That dancing-school is just a sinfu’ place—a ‘ congregation of the wicked. 
as the Holy Psalmist David says. And you, miss, you deserve to be put 
on the cuttie-stool.”’ 

And the irate spinster scolded and rebuked the innocent Agnes, as if 
she had been guilty of all the crimes forbidden in the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Miss Meeny had quite determined that her grand-niece should not 
return to Monsieur Rossignol’s acidemy. Lady Gien Alpine, however, 
might again have thwarted her resolves, had not Agnes caught a bad cold, 
and this was seized as a pretence or excuse by Miss Meeny, who kept the 
poor girl confined to her room, and dosed her with senna and oatmeal 
gruel until the ball night had passed; and Agnes had only to contem- 
_ with bitter disappointment a little case of silver ornaments her 

ather had sent her, and which she was to have worn with a lilac gauze 

frock, the manufacture of which, however, had been stopped by the 
economical Miss Meeny, as she was sure ‘the lassie wad na need it” 
—a prophecy certain of fulfilment, as she had contrived to manage 
matters. 

Poor little innocent Agnes grieved about as much for Johnnie Lawson’s 
discomfiture as for her own ; but she might have spared her sympathy ; 
and truth to tell, placid and perfectly devoid of self-conceit as she was, 
she heard, with a sense of deep mortification, from the squinting niece of 
the Laird of Auchintoshen, that her young champion had proved a recreant 
knight, and in her absence had selected for her substitute Miss Carr 
Cumming, through whose instrumentality he had even made friends wit 
the enemy of his late partner, the pretty but insolent Bab Beatty herself, 
whose dancing-shoes he had carried home for her, and from whom he 
boasted to the less fortunate Bob Scott that he had obtained a kiss as 
a reward ! 

This was the first lesson Agnes Stuart received relative to the incon- 
stancy of the male sex. Was it to be her last ? 
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A MORNING SCENE ON RAMSGATE SANDS. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


How gay the scene on yon smooth summer shore, 
Crowded by youth and age, who fly awhile 
From smoky cities, from life’s whirl and roar, 
And woo dear Nature’s smile ! 


See how the pale cheek glows, as breezes play 
From off the cooling brine! how oretl eyes 
Gaze all refreshed, and steal back health’s lost ra 


From sparkling waves and skies. 


List to the bright-hair’d children’s merry voices, 

As on the sand they build their fragile towers : 
Brimming with bliss, each little heart rejoices ; 
O happy, golden hours ! 


The fond pleased Mother, on the sunny sand, 
Watches their gambols with a quiet pride, 
Shading her face, and speaking, smiling bland ; 

The Father sits aside. 


He cons the ‘‘ News,” and oft his straining eye 
Gilances far seaward, as some stately bar 
Moves, like a spirit, ’twixt the wave and sky— 
Wealth’s costly-freighted ark. 


The Maiden leans, love’s tale before her set, 
Her jealous hat half screening her sweet face, 
Her hair, from ocean’s bath, uncurled and wet, 
Hanging in loosened grace. 


The enthralling story charms and sways her heart ; 
Age of romance, when fancy reigns a queen ! 
And now she looks around, and seems a part 
Of that bright, lovely scene. 


Vague dreams and wishes in her bosom rise ; 
h, would she were a sea-nymph, or could skim, 
Like yon wild bird, the glowing, freshening skies ! 
Life real seems so dim. 


The boats with white sails gliding to and fro, 
The dipping oar the unpractised gallant plying, 
The dog that joys in spumy waves to go, 
Sea-gulls in circles flying. 
The slowly-sauntering forms that dot the shore, 
The many-coloured dresses—drowsy calls 
Of vendors of rare shells, bright stones, and ore, 
The music’s swells and falls. 


The air of happiness, the deep serene, 
That seem to wrap each spirit, drawing here 
Delight from Nature—such the pleasant scene, 
To jaded bosoms dear. 


Yes, those bright days by Ocean, souls beguiling 
From dull existence, city-toil, and strife, 

Are to those hearts a green oasis smiling 

*Mid the parched waste of life. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 


Tue sad story of Marie Antoinette’s life has been told over and over 
again, nor should we return to it, but that the publication of her own 
private correspondence enables us to discuss one or two questions that are 
still matters of historical doubt, and give to certain other features of her 
career such illustration as can be derived from the chief actor’s own version 
of the matter. There is no doubt that personal correspondence is one of 
the best forms of autobiography; but in the case of royal ne a 
‘correspondence, however intimate, is far more cautiously worded than with 
other classes of society, and in that now before us indications of mistrust 
are very manifest. This caution, suggested at first by etiquette, and by 
the peculiarity of her position, wedded in very early youth to a foreign 
prince, and living in one of the most corrupt courts of Europe, became 
afterwards a matter of necessity when persecuted, at which time Marie 
Antoinette used to write out two or three,copies of her letters and commit 
them into different hands, in order that one out of the number at least 
might reach its destiny. 

Imagine a school-girl of barely fifteen inditing the following as a 
vacation letter : 

“TO M. THE DAUPHIN. 

*‘ Monsieur the Dauphin and dear brother, I thank you for the expres- 
sions, so full of kindness, which you use towards me; I am deeply touched 
and honoured by them, and I feel how many obligations are imposed upon 
me by so much kindness ; the lessons and example of my distinguished 
and affectionate mother have taught me to fulfil all my duties, and, with 
the help of God, I hope by every effort to render myself worthy of the 
new destiny that awaits me. You are kind enough to require that my 
consent to your choice shall accompany that of the queen-empress, and 
you wish, you say, to have me of my own free will. I can reply to you, 
since she gives me authority so to do, that I received my mother’s orders 
with as much pleasure as respect; you will find in me a faithful and 
devoted wife, having no other thought than to put in practice the means 
of pleasing you, of deserving your attachment, and of showing myself the 
worthy daughter of your august grandfather. It is with these very 
sincere sentiments that I have pleasure in subscribing myself, Monsieur 
the Dauphin and dear brother, 

“ Your very affectionate and devoted sister, 
“Marie ANTOINETTE.” 


This letter is dated Vienna, March 27, 1770, and Marie Antoinette 
was born November 2, 1755, so that she was at that time little more than 
fourteen years of age. Marie was received, it has often been recorded, 
on an island on the Rhine, whereon was a pavilion, one half of which was 





* Correspondance Inédite de Marie Antoinette. Publiée sur les Documents 
Originaux, par le Comte Paul Vogt D’Hunolstein, Ancien Député de la Moselle. 
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supposed to be in Germany, the other half in France, and she had to part 
with her attendants and her very clothes,* Madame de Campan assures us, 
to her very chemise and stockings, ere she was received in the French half 
of the said pavilion. Marie Antoinette did not, however, journey to the 
Rhine in such a state of pleasurable anticipation or resignation as letter 
No. 1 would lead us to infer. She wrote to her sister, Marie Christina, 
_on the way: 


“* My dear Christina,—the only one to whom I can write confidentially, 
—I arrived at Augsburg as grieved as when I last wrote to you. Farewell, 
dear sister, farewell! I am bathed in tears; I dried them up to write to 
our dear mother on quitting the frontiers of the empire. Why should I 
give her — What would she say if she knew that I wished to return 
instead of going into exile? Yes, exile, What a cruel destiny is that of 
daughters of kings, who can only be wedded at the extremities of the 
earth! Our sister of Naples spoke most truly when she said she was being 
cast into the sea. I was surrounded by the cares and the affections of a 
family which I adored, and I am going to the unknown ; but I must not 
repine, for our mother would never have consented to my unhappiness : 
she spoke so well to me of M. the Dauphin. Excuse me, love me, and 
let me weep and embrace you at the same time. 
“ MARIE ANTOINETTE.” 


The account given of what occurred on the Rhine fully bears out what 
has been handed down by history. ‘The grand scenes,” she writes to 
her sister, “ began on the Rhine, I was led to an island, where I should 
have been only too happy to have been left alone, like Robinson, to recover 
myself, but no such liberty was allowed to me; I was, as it were, borne 
away to a little house (the pavillon of French writers), of which one side 
was supposed to be in Germany and the other in France. Time was 
scarcely allowed to me to utter a prayer and to give one thought to our 
dear mamma and you all, my dearly beloved ones. The women took hold 
of me, and undressed me from feet to head. That done, without giving 
me time to breathe, the French side of the house was opened, and papers 
were read; the time had arrived when my poor friends had to quit me ; 
they kissed my hands and left me weeping. Heavens! how I wished to 
have embraced them !” 

So much for the pleasures of royalty, often envied by the multitude ! 
History gives a description of the public receptions that followed at the 
episcopal palace of Strasburg, whose prelate was the Cardinal de Rohan, 
afterwards of diamond-necklace notoriety, and dwells upon a dance of 
Bacchus given by the coopers with their hoops. Marie Antoinette 
simply records that she was received at the cathedral, “and the presenta- 
tions, with no end of compliments, began. I got through them rather as 
a novice, but not badly. After dinner there was a very silly festival to 
Bacchus, danced by vine-dressers or coopers, who assumed all kinds of atti- 
tudes with their sickles and their hoops; after that a theatrical performance, 


— 





* Mercure de France, Mai, 1770; Mémoires de Madame Campan, vol. i.; and 
Histoire de Marie Antoinette, par Edmond et Jules de Goncourt, p. 13 et seg. 
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illuminations, concerts, balls, and more compliments. I would have given 
up the whole for a little we and rest. There were, however, some 
moments that were truly pleasant, especially when processions of young 
girls came to present me with flowers ; there were enough to have paved 
all the courts of the burg.” 

She then goes on to say: “ It was ata place called the Bridge of Bern, 
in the forest of Compiégne, that I met the king and M. the Dauphin, my 
lord and master. M. the Dauphin resembles very much his portrait, and, 
in order to spite you, I must tell you that the king said that I looked 
better than my own.” Nothing is said of the meeting at La Muette with 
Madame du Barry, as recorded by Weber, but silence on such a topic does 
not contradict it. She speaks, however, of having been left to herself at 
that country mansion, and having enjoyed the first few moments of re- 
flective pleasure—circumstances which do not tally with the idea of the 
supper as recorded. Of her marriage she writes : 

“T am sure, dear good sister, that you do not expect me to narrate to 
you all the details of the marriage ceremony. I was so affected that all 
went over like lightning, and I really looked at all the fine things that 
were brought to me without seeing them. What concern have I with or- 
naments? My heart is filled with toomany emotions. I have too many 
memories to struggle against, too many new duties to occupy my atten- 
tion, to give me time to think of aught else.” To her mother, however, 
she wrote at length of the terrible events which signalised the fireworks 
of the 30th of June, and which have so often been Jooked upon as pro- 
—_ (after the event). She said all was not told them, hundreds of 

ives were lost, and already she dreaded the day when the Dauphin and 

herself would have to make their public entry into Paris. They did 
everything in their power, however, to alleviate the sufferers. ‘ M. the 
Dauphin and myself,” she says, in a subsequent letter, “‘ gave all that we 
could expect for a long time, and the king had to come to our help.” 

Most of the early letters, written long before a cloud had come over 
either domestic happiness or public life, are charming for simplicity and 
quiet sarcasm. Writing of a visit paid to the school of Saint Cyr, she 
says the royal princesses were not educated there, “ but in a convent far 
away in the proyinces, where they did just as they liked and learnt 
nothing ; they, however, know many things, but they have learnt these 
since.” Of her husband she wrote: “ The Dauphin speaks very little; he 
is timid and undemonstrative, but he is kind to every one.” ‘* When 
the family are together, they are more serious and gloomy than gay.” 
‘‘ Family life,” she said, in a subsequent letter, “is not as at Vienna or 
Schonbrunn, it is a representation ;” the evenings especially are described 
as being very wearisome. A series of little balls were inaugurated to 
relieve this excessive tedium of court etiquette, the superintendence of 
which was given to Madame de Noailles, who is described as being of 
such exemplary severity in matters of detail as to be “ ennuyante.” 

The supper at which Madame du Barry was present, and which is 
alluded to by MM. de Goncourt as having occurred on Marie Antoinette’s 
arrival, would seem to have taken place at a subsequent period, for in a 
letter dated 7th Dec., 1771, she writes: *‘ There remains Madame du 
B., concerning whom IJ have never spoken to you. 1 behaved myself in 
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presence of ‘la foiblesse’ with all the reserve that you recommended me ; 
they made me sup with her, and she assumed towards me a manner half 

tful and embarrassed, and half of protection.” Then, after de- 
scribing the court paid to the favourité, she adds: “ Au fond, c’est une 
bonne personne;” an opinion she always held by. 

During these first years of her marriage, Marie Antoinette scarcely ever 

writes without complaining of the gloom of court life, the monotony and 
wearisomeness of etiquette, and of the little she saw of her retiring hus- 
band, who appears, honwei to have had his moments of gaiety and 
liveliness, a of whose polite attentions she never ceases to speak in 
terms of praise; she even hints, at times, at his good looks, but never 
, re of words of endearment or affection. On the 17th of Nov., 1773, 
she writes to her sister as follows: : 
“‘ As time passes, I begin to master better the difficulties of my position, 
and I have followed the advice of our good mother in being always open 
and candid, and showing no susceptibilities ; established customs and 
etiquette have often come to ruin all. I have, unfortunately, no one to 
whom I can confide a host of details, which, from the number and con- 
tinual return of ennuis, assume the magnitude of events. The worst of 
all is, the king, whose presence would soften and conciliate many things, 
lives isolated ; he is always the same to me when he sees me. M. the 
Dauphin is not less kind; he is pious, deeply attached to his religious 
duties, but he is firm by nature, and is not one of those characters who 
would consent to enter into these kind of details in order to deduce from 
them a particular line of conduct; he goes straight on his way without 
troubling himself-with anything ; his confidence cannot be commanded, 
it must come from himself. 

“‘ Do not mention these things to our good dear mamma; she would 
think I was not happy, and would be vexed without reason. I would 
wish to efface what I have written, but what is said is said... . Burn 
my letter.” 

It is amusing to read what trifles came as a relief to this tedious 
etiquette of court life. Marie Antoinette gives herself credit for having 
suggested to the princesses her sisters-in-law, Madame d’Artois and de 
Provence, to have their meals in common, and the most satisfactory results 
of increased intimacy and gaiety are depicted as having flowed from this 
happy arrangement. They even proceeded to enact comedies among 
themselves, with the Dauphin for audience. 

It was in the midst of this improved state of things that Louis XV. 
died, and the Dauphin was called to the throne of France. “ Mon Dieu, 
what will become of us?” Marie wrote to her mother on the occasion. 
“ M. the Dauphin and I are terrified at the idea of reigning so young. 
Oh, my dear mother, do not be sparing of advice to your unfortunate 
children!” She also wrote to her brother Joseph at the same crisis, 
appealing to him for advice. “I will always do my duty,” she said, 
“but I want to know what it is; the king is too much occupied with his 
own to enter into details, and I foresee that he will leave me to myself.” 
In another letter to her mother she says: “ The king’s decease legacies 
to us a task all the more terrifying, as M. the Dauphin remained alto- 
gether a stranger to business, the king never speaking to him upon such 
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subjects.” The king, she adds, was very distrustful, and treated them too 
much as children ; even the court festivals, it was evident, were not given 
for them. When the king was dying, he made every haste, we are further 
sarcastically informed, to make his arrangements for another world, and 
the Countess of Barry was forthwith dismissed. The king, she adds, had 
the utmost horror of death, and the evening before his decease he felt 
himself falling into pieces ! 

Marie Antoinette admits that she put forward M. de Choiseul for 
minister, but the influence of Madame Adelaide carried the day.. Three 
days had not elapsed since Louis XVth’s death, before, she tells us, it 
rained memoirs indicating reforms indispensable to prevent the fall of the 
monarchy! Asto Madame du Barry, being in the late king’s confidence, 
she was shut up in a convent, but not before she had been plundered by a 
precious brother-in-law, who speculated on her favour. “The king has 
given orders to prepare an edict by which he abandons all claims to 
bounties on his happy accession to the throne, and I, on my side, forego 
the ceinture de la reine. 1 hope it will make-us beloved; it is impossible 
to be animated with better intentions than is my husband [it was always 
M. le Dauphin before his accession to the throne]; he tries to do every- 
thing for the best, and is busy to an extent to frighten one, incessantly 
studying what he shall do to render himself worthy of his situation and 
to effect ameliorations. He works so much, that I scarcely see him.” To 
her brother Joseph she wrote, that the king was desirous of introducing 
improvements in finance and justice, that he had claimed her assistance 
in making the throne beloved—that he wished to be loved, and to rule as 
a father. As to herself, she said: “I was not quite at ease in the royal 
family; I could not help remarking that I was looked upon as a stranger 
who lay in the way of projects of domination; I did my best to get 
through, but I am not sure that I got any credit for my efforts. Yet I 
made myself as French as I possibly could, and only gave my support to 
Frenchmen.” To her mother she also wrote, on the occasion of M. de 
Choiseul’s dismissal: ‘ It is no use being Dauphine of France; do what 
one will one still remains a foreigner. 1 do not know if I am wrong, 
but those who are around me still appear to keep the fact in their 
memories.” 

It is not a little singular that barely a year after her becoming queen, 
Marie Antoinette wrote to her brother Joseph on the subject of certain 
songs current among the public, as “ abominable libels” printed against 
her. ‘ That which most annoys me,”’ she added, “is the obstinacy of 
some people in representing me as a foreigner always interested in her 
country, and only French in appearance. This is most unjust; all my ac- 
tions prove that I do my duty, and that my duty is my pleasure.” Alas! the 
same feeling was destined to remain predominant to the last—Marie An- 
toinette was with the people always “1’Autrichienne.” The king had 
given her Trianon, and people already designated it as “ her little Vienna.” 
“The king’s indignation when he hears of things of this kind through 
his ministers, or through the lieutenant of police, is greater than mine; 
but how can we remedy them? To make a noise about them would be only 
adding to the scandal.”’ 

On the 16th of June, 1782, Marie Antoinette wrote to her brother 
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Joseph on the occasion of a supper given at Trianon to the Grand-Duke 
of Russia: ‘ You know my aversion to the Cardinal de Rohan, whom I 
have not spoken to since his return from Vienna; only conceive that he 
had the impudence to come into the gardens without my knowledge, 
favoured by some official, and that he presented himself several times 
before me. I was much offended by such unexampled audacity—im- 
pudence such as this man alone would have been guilty of.” 

Shortly afterwards she wrote to her sister : 

“ My dear sister, the abominable affair is a subject of general interest. 
Every one speaks to me about it. The unfortunate cardinal seeks to save 
his honour; he will not succeed. His impudence and audacity have met 
with many shocks, although they have been well seconded. Your govern- 
ment seconds me, I am well assured, by having discovered the woman 
who played the scene in the garden, and who took refuge with you. Give, 
I beg of you, the most severe orders upon this subject.” 

And again, in March, 1786: 

“TI am very happy, my dear sister, that you are now better informed 
upon this frightful affair. You remember the audacity that he (Cardinal 
de Rohan) displayed at Vienna, and the incredible irreverence exhibited 
one day by his crossing a procession of the Féte Dieu in a shooting-dress 
—he, a dignitary of the Church! He has shown the same insolence in 
this affair. He even braved me in the presence of the king. This man 
has depraved habits, and the woman Lamotte was in an abject situation 
with respect to him. There is in all this affair a depth of machination 
which escapes parliament. Memoirs and counter-statements succeed to 
one another without throwing any real light upon the subject. A rea- 
sonable arrangement is out of the question. The wretch has gone so far 
as to pretend that he had an appointment with me in a bosquet at Ver- 
sailles, and that he obtained formal verbal instructions from me to obtain 
possession of the collar. The audacity with which he adheres to this state- 
ment exasperates the king beyond measure, and would have made me sick 
with disgust, if it was not necessary that I should husband all my strength 
to combat such assaults. I had not yet seen the letters of exchange; I 
asked for them ; they are absurd, and the signature, badly imitated, is of 
Marie Antoinette de France. The king, myself, M. de Breteuil, every 
one, asks how a grand almoner of France, a man who has not the reputa- 
tion of being a fool, has been so deluded. Hence no one believes that he 
is truthful on this point. I am angry with myself at having attached too 
much importance to this dirty intrigue, for there can be nothing lower or 
more ignominious. M. Target, who is counsel for the cardinal, is preparing 
& memoir, it is said; he is an honest man, but he has his professional 
duties to perform, and Heaven knows what pretty stories he is about to 
tell. There isa memoir of the impostor Cagliostro, and another of a citizen 
of Arras, which are at the present moment the subject of all conversa- 
tions. The king considers it impossible that the truth should not come out.” 

On the 10th of April she writes: 

“‘ The stupid talk (radotages) of the public appears to treat the cardinal 
more favourably than at first, and the lieutenant of police has told the 
king that many persons agree in believing him to be more dupe than 
knave. But how can reasonable people adopt such an opinion, how accept 
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in his statements material impossibilities that are repulsive to common 
sense ? Can there be a more impudent invention than that mysterious in- 
terview, in which that-man pretends to have recognised my person in a 
wretch who presented him with a rose?” 

It would appear that Marie Antoinette was blamed by her own family 
for the publicity given to this collar business, and she defended herself 
with great ability : 

* Do not blame me, my dear sister; I am rather to be pitied. I do 
not consider myself by any means a very clever personage, but I am said 
to possess good judgment, and I generally see things at once as they 
should be seen; it is not to me that must be attributed the great publicity 
attached to this affair. It was my wish from the beginning that the 
king himself should punish the indecent conduct of the cardinal by a 
forced dismissal and exile. M. de Breteuil, although devoted to my in- 
terests, did not agree with me in this respect, and the king, always a 
slave to form, determined upon sending the intrigue to parliament. I 
thought it proper to insist; I represented the grief that would be occa- 
sioned by all this publicity to an important family. I was answered that 
such publicity was necessary to intimidate forgers for the future, and the 
king reminded me several times of the letters of exchange forged by 


. Madame de Villiers, who had the impudence to take my name. I have 


not read the factum that you call my attention to, and yet I have fol- 
lowed with great care the progress of this important affair. Since this me- 
moir seems to you worthy of being studied, do me the favour to send me a 
copy ; it has, no doubt, been kept from me, in order to spare me more trials 
than those to which I have already been subjected. I never saw the 
woman Lamotte ; she is, it appears, an intriguer of the lowest description, 
with a certain off-hand, cavalier manner. It is said that she has been 
seen two or three times on the little staircases of the prince’s court ; it 
is, to all appearance, a concerted plan to deceive her dupes, and make 
them believe that she was received in my private rooms. The Duke of 
Nivernois related to me, in connexion with this, that an intriguer from 
Paris had made her fortune by coming twice a week, and taking her seat 
on the same staircase, in the time of Madame de Maintenon. Having one 
day found the rooms of that lady open, she had the audacity to enter, 
and, seeing no one, she advanced as far as the balcony, which opens upon 
the Place d’Armes, and proved by this impudent proceeding that she was 
in favour with Madame de Maintenon. We are surrounded here b 
people of this description, and the king said to me, ‘ If the trickery of the 
collar and the letters of exchange are not punished by a solemn verdict, 
my own signature will be forged, and some intriguer will send forth 
edicts in my name.’ ” 

Marie Antoinette’s indignation at the result of the trial was intense : 

“T need not tell you, dear sister, what my indignation is at the verdict 
which has been pronounced by a parliament with whom the law of re- 
spect is too heavy a burden; it is a frightful insult, and I am drowned in 
tears of despair. What! a man who has had the audacity to lend himself 
to that foolish and infamous scene of the bosquet—who has supposed that 
he had an appointment with the Queen of France, with the wife of his 
king—that the queen had received a rose from him, and had permitted 
him to cast himself at her feet, should not be, while there is a throne, 
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guilty of high treason, but only a man who has made a mistake! It is 
odious and revolting. Pity me, my good sister; I did not deserve this 
insult; I, who have sought to do so much good—who have only remem- 
bered that I was the daughter of Marie Theresa, that I might carry out 
what she had recommended to me when embracing me on my departure 
—French to the bottom of my heart, to be sacrificed to a perjured priest, 
to a shameless intriguer! What grief! But do not think that I shall 
be led to do aught that is unworthy of me. I have resolved that I will 
have no revenge save that of doubling the good that I have done. I need 
not tell you that the king is indignant; he has banished the cardinal to 
Chaise Dieu, and Cagliostro has been expelled the country.” 

The days of .Marie Antoinette’s first trials were also those of her 
greatest wedded happiness: the Dauphin was alive, her second son was 
always spoken of as ‘*the fat Duke of Normandy,” and there was also a 
little princess to play with. The advent of such a family had established 
the most cordial relations of friendship and attachment between the king 
and the queen, and the latter, but for her continual mistrust of those 
around her, would have been doubly happy, for, as she wrote to her sister, 
“‘ My soul was created for the sweets of home life and of friendship. But 
I am the wife of a king, and you and I, sister, we have veiled enemies 
around us, or friends more respectful than sincere.”’ 

In 1787, Marie Antoinette began to write politics to her brother 
Joseph. Of the grand Assembly of Notables she said she augured no 
good; in her eyes, it only served to agitate minds, and “might lead a 
great deal too far.” The king, she said, would let them talk as much as 
they liked, but would have his own way, and, she added, she had more 
confidence in his will and resolution than in the speeches of orators “* who 
played the devil with privileges.” 

On the 26th of February, 1790, she wrote to her imperial brother a 
letter on the position of affairs, in which the absolutist opinions adhered 
to to the end are made manifest. ‘ The more that is granted to fac- 
tions,” she said, “the more exacting do they become.” ‘The Assembly 
is spoken of as the hotbed of mischief. Mirabeau is denounced as its 
most immoral and dangerous member, yet it was impossible to win him 
over, for neither M. Necker nor Lafayette would act with him. “ When 
once a nation has tasted of government after the English fashion, its 
head is turned for sovereignty, and it requires a strong hand to keep it 
down.” ‘People seek at any expense for something new; what is old 
is looked upon as inimical, and royalty disgraced is, in reality, only a 
magistracy like any other. Such, dear brother, is our frightful situation. 
Those who are near me wish to accept it fairly, and think that the storm 
will pass by. Heaven will that it be so!” 

Marie Antoinette’s political relations were, as her enemies declared, 
almost solely with M. de Mercy, the old and attached servant of Maria 
Theresa; and, although the Count of Lamarck was employed to bring 
about the celebrated interview with Mirabeau, it was, as in most other 
matters, through the intervention of M. de Mercy. 

“ I saw the monster,” she writes to her then imperial brother Leopold, 
“a few days ago with an emotion that nearly made me ill, but that his 
language soon reassured me: it was at St. Cloud, four days ago. The 
king was with me, and was much pleased with M. (Mirabeau), who ap- 
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peared to him to be of good faith, and quite devoted. It is thought that 
all is saved. The first condition of the plan of M. is our absenting our- 
selves with all our family from Paris, not to any foreign country, but in 
France.” 

To the Count de Mercy she wrote on the 16th of July, 1790: “There 
are great divisions in the Ass. (Assembly) ; they fight there with pistols. 
I hold such proceedings in horror ; legislators ought not to kill one an- 
other.” To her brother Leopold she wrote on the 22nd of October: 
“We have fallen back into chaos, and into all our former distrust.” 
Mirabeau, speaking on a question of disturbances that had arisen in the 
fleet, had pronounced “ a violent demagogic discourse calculated to terrify 
all honest people. So our hopes are all upset in that direction; the king 
is indignant, and I am in despair.” “ This man is a volcano, who would 
set fire to an empire; only think of relying on such a man to put out the 
fire that is devouring us!” It appears from a kind of memoir dictated 
by Mirabeau, and commented upon in a letter of the same month, that 
he (Mirabeau) recommended:a Jacobin ministry, for then they would be 
obliged to come to terms, or, if they did not, they would be lost them- 
selves and their party. The most extravagant demagogue, he argued, 


‘ once at the helm of affairs, would become ‘ conversant with the evils to 


which the State was subjected, and: would recognise the necessity of con- 
solidating the royal power! At the present day, one asks oneself was 
this advice sincere, or was it a trap P 

To the Princess of Lamballe she wrote: “I see even in our own friends 
characters without any solidity, and who do not know how to hold their 
own against the slightest violence on the part of the wicked.” The woman 
Lamotte having reappeared in Paris at this epoch, great was Marie 
Antoinette’s anger. She associated her reappearance with the intrigues 
of the Duke of Orleans, whom she designated as an iniquitous personage 
in relation with Lafayette. The object, she said, was manifestly to use 
her (Lamotte) as an instrument of vengeance, and Mirabeau sought on 
this occasion, and to a certain extent with success, to reconciliate himself 
with the queen by taking her part in the Assembly, and not allowing the 
miserable event to become once more a matter of public scandal—an act 
the mere dream of which was to Marie Antoinette “ une injure sanglante.” 
Little more than a month after this she wrote to her brother Leopold that 
she was subjected to daily insults and threats. The people took no notice, 
she says, of the decease of the Dauphin, her eldest child. She could not, 
she says, appear at her window without being insulted by a drunken 
populace, to whom she had never done any wrong. On the contrary, “ I 
coolly hear my head daily asked for.” And yet of those people, who were 
never satiated till that head fell beneath the axe, she wrote at the same 
time : 

‘Human nature is very wicked and monstrous, and yet this nation—I 
have strange proofs of it—is not bad at the bottom; its fault is, that it is 
too mobile. It has generous impulses which are not sustained ; it allows 
itself to be excited and led like a child, and, once led astray, it may be 
made to commit any crime, for which it will afterwards repent with tears 
of blood; but of what use when the mischief is done !” 

It appears from a letter written at the same epoch that her family ex- 
pected her daily to take refuge in Frankfort ; the queen admitted the 
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necessity, but she added, “ it would be essential to get away first, and be 
certain that they were not brought back.” How prophetic all these 
passages now read! She also added, in other letters written at the time, 
that the raising of troops in the empire, the visit of her brother-in-law, 
the Count d’ Artois, to Vienna, and even the nvmber of French who fre- 
quent M. de Mercy’s house, all served to compromise her, and “ to sta 
their projects, which it was most essential should not be known till the 
moment arrived, and not before.” On the 26th of January, 1791, Marie 
Antoinette wrote to M. de Mercy: “It appears by my letters, and b 
what the little D. told me, that my brother of Italy (Count d’ Artois) will 
not be received at Vienna. Iam most desirous it should be so. This 
journey can only compromise me in every way, since he who is about to 
undertake it goes without our connivance, and all who are with him never 
cease speaking horrors of me.” On the 20th of March she writes to the 
Count d’Artois himself: “ My sister will have spoken to you regarding 
the journey you proposed to make to Vienna. If you had consulted me, 
I would have persuaded you against it; but believe me that I never would 
have written to others beside yourself to prevent your undertaking it.” 
“Your brother,” she adds, “ although better, is not yet in a condition to 
write to you, and he requests me to say to you, that, knowing nothing of 
your present projects, we cannot enter into any discussion with you; but, 
according to reports of the proceedings of M. the Prince of Condé, we pray 
you not to enter upon undertakings the success of which is at the least 
doubtful, and which would expose you without serving us. Depend upon 
it, my dear brother, that, as soon as circumstances will permit it, we will 
communicate to you what it will be possible to do; but, under any 
circumstances, we think it advisable that you should remain where you 
are (Turin), so as to be within reach of the southern provinces, and be 
able to direct them when circumstances will permit of action.—P.S. The 
bearer of this letter is safe and faithful; show it to the King of 
Sardinia,” 

The misunderstandings originating on the one side in the feeling that 
all action undertaken before the royal family were in a place of safety 
would be disastrous to them in the extreme, and, on the other, whether 
or not they could depend upon the action of the emperor, superadded to 
the difficulties of an evasion, combined at this crisis to a fatal procrasti- 
nation. Marie Antoinette had Alsatia in view. The Swiss and Sardinians 
were, she says, well affected. Spain doubtful. The feelings of the English 
she believed to be averse to the cause of royalty, but Barthélemy was to 
be sent there, if he could be depended upon, to sound them, and to make 
sacrifices, if such were necessary, to ensure the neutrality of the English 
court. But, above all, there was no money. The bane of princes as 
well as of their subjects. It is remarkable that at this epoch, amid all 
these projects of effecting a royalist rising in the provinces, and which 
brought the heads of its leaders to the guillotine, there was no conspiracy 
against the country—only an attempt at organised action against the 
Jacobins. Marie Antoinette explains herself upon this point most suc- 
cinctly : 

‘* We do not ask, nor shall we ask, from any power (except in the pre- 
sence of most pressing events) to send their troops into this country. All 
we ask is, that, at the time when we shall be in a condition to call for 
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them, we may be assured that the powers will have troops on their 
frontiers bordering France in sufficient number to serve as a support and 
a point of rallying for all discontented and well-intentioned persons who 
would wish to join us, but who, by reason of distance or other causes, 
could not join us.” “As to the troops,’’ she adds afterwards, “it lays 
with M. de Bouillé to influence them ; he thinks with ourselves, that the 
king showing himself would bring many of them back to their allegiance.” 
In conclusion, she writes: 

“The foreign powers, and especially the emperor, tell us continually to 
wait; but canwe do so? The evil increases every day. Opinion has now 
attained a point from which it can only go down declining. Switzerland 
and Sardinia will get mistrustful and disgusted if asked to wait too long 
a time ; in the interior of the kingdom, the well-affected provinces, seeing 
that they are lured on, and yet that nothing is done, will take their party 
and make the best arrangements they can with the existing régime ; and, 
finally, the French who are away from here will probably commit some 
foolish acts, which, while they compromise themselves, will also place us 
in such a position that we shall no longer have it in our power to take a 
step in any direction. , 

‘*‘ Answer me promptly, then, especially as to what we may expect in 
case we leave this. The Assembly closes in the month of July; our minds 
must be made up previous to that.” 

This was to M. de Mercy on the 14th of April, 1791, and the Jacobins 
must have been well aware of what was going on, for on the 20th of the 
same month Marie Antoinette had to pen an account to her brother 
Leopold of their having been forcibly detained at the Tuileries when 
proposing to leave for St. Cloud. “ The thoughts of the king and of 
myself,” she writes, “ were as one on this occasion. We felt that such a 
state of things must come to an end, and that we must take the steps 
concerning which we have already written to you. You may expect, then, 
some sudden journey ; everything will be prepared, and I will send you 
day by day an account of events, so long as occasion may present itself. 
The undertaking is encumbered with difficulties, but our situation is so 
intolerable that better anything than succumb to it. My children were 
crying only just now at not being able to go out. Poor innocents! if 
they knew the horrible truth !” 

“ There is no alternative for us here,” she wrote on the 6th of May to 
M. de Mercy, “ but to do blindly all that the factions exact, or to perish 
by the sword, which is incessantly suspended over our heads.” After 
discussing the necessity for departure, the want of funds, and the uncer- 
tain attitude of England, she says the spot selected was Montmédy, a 
fortified place on the frontier. “Up to the moment of our departure,” 
she added, “we must do everything that is demanded of us, and even 
anticipate demands. It is perhaps a manner, and the only one of quiet- 
ing them and saving our lives.” Again, in another letter: “ The army is 
lost ; money no longer exists; no bonds, no curb, can restrain the populace, 
armed on every side; even the chiefs of the revolution, when they wish 
to speak about order, are no longer listened to.’ ‘I have listened, as 
much as I can, to people of both sides, and it is from all their counsels 
that I have deduced my own. I do not know if it will be followed. You 
know the person with whom I have to deal (the king). At the moment 
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when you think you have persuaded him, a word, an argument, makes 
him change without being aware of it himself.” 

In the month of September, Marie Antoinette wrote to her sister: 
“ Our painful captivity has come to an end, my dear sister; but my cares 
and anxieties are pretty nearly the same. This peace is only a truce; 
our enemies know the prince they have to deal with. They accuse me 
with inspiring him with all my wishes and ideas, and yet they know, to 
a certainty, that the king only recognises the justice of my n fv when 
the mischief is done, and there is no longer time to remedy it. The 
Duke of Orleans has sworn to ruin us, and an insurmountable presenti- 
ment tells me that he will accomplish his designs.” 

Further on she speaks in kindly terms of one of the duke’s sons : 

“ The young Count of Beaujolois does not think like his father ; he has 
his own opinions. He has remained a Bourbon in all the innocence of his 
heart, and this estimable child experiences a tender pity for my misfor- 
tunes. He lately sent me, secretly, a person called Alexander, a valet de 
pied, I believe, by education. This good man, whose candid physiognomy 
predisposed me in his favour, bent his knee when he addressed me, and» 
weeping, placed in my hands a letter from the young prince, in which I 
found the most touching and respectful words, and the purest sentiments. 
The good Alexander begged of me to keep the secret inviolable, and told 
me that the Count of Beaujolois often spoke of escaping from his father, 
and dying arms in hand in the defence of his king.”’ 

A letter, dated Dec. 3, 1791, and addressed to Maria Louisa of Spain, 
wife of the Emperor Leopold, and Marie Antoinette’s sister-in-law, con- 
tains a recapitulation of the opinions steadfastly adhered to by the unfor- 
tunate queen, and a statement of the views which she never ceased to 
entertain as to the only means of extricating the king her husband, 
herself and family from the false position in which they were placed, as 
also to restore the old state of things in France—an utter impossibility : 

* Left entirely to ourselves, having no one near us whom we can trust, 
I am going to endeavour to Jay our position before you, and I ask before- 
hand the indulgence of your majesty. I am not acquainted with politics, 
nor with its language; the interest of my heart alone guides me, so I 
shall start with an epoch which it is most important that your majesty 
should thoroughly understand in order to judge us. The king has accepted 
the constitution, not that he thought it good, or even capable of being 
carried into execution, but he accepted it, that it might not be made a 
pretence for greater troubles or misfortunes in the kingdom, and which 
the factions would not have failed to attribute to his refusal ; he accepted 
it in the hope that its defects would be best perceived while he had the 
appearance of wishing frankly to put it into execution, and prove by the 

ing itself that it could not act ; he accepted it, finally, from the total 
ignorance in which he was left as to the disposition of the other powers 
in respect to him. Ah, madame, it is not for me to complain, but those 
who, by all the ties of blood, of honour, and interest, ought and could 
have instructed us and supported us at such a moment, from fears, which 
I can only attribute to considerations for our personal safety, have left us 
in total ignorance of their intentions. Left to ourselves, what could we 
do? We were obliged to accept, in order to attach the greater portion of 
the nation to us, and who are only led astray by a horde of factious 
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eople, and so to save the life and existence of such honest persons as 
are still in France, and who, faithful to their king and to their duty, but 
too weak and abandoned like ourselves, would have been the first victims ; 
it is not, then, by any sentiment of weakness that we have been carried 
away, the fear of our own danger cannot be made to sway us, the in- 
dignities to which we are incessantly subjected, the indecencies which we 
witness without having any power, any means to stay or repress them, 
the wickedness of all who surround us, the mistrust in which we are 
placed even in regard to those who are in close relations with us, is not 
all that a moral and continuous death, a thousand times worse than phy- 
sical decease, which sets one free from all evils! Your majesty, who is 
intimate with all kinds of courage, must feel that that of suffering so 
many tortures is the greatest of all; but 1 am speaking too much at 
length, madame, of afflictions; we must think of a remedy, and it is to 
your generosity, to your elevated mind, that we address ourselves with 
confidence. 

“ As far back as the month of July, I asked, I begged of the emperor 
to consider our position. I gave at that epoch to my brother a plan for 
assembling an armed congress, in which all the powers would be united ; 
the forces that would have accompanied this congress would have re- 
mained behind in order to impose and yet to avoid the misfortunes which 


‘ the appearance of a foreign army would have occasioned in the interior 


of the kingdom; time was pressing then, and if the emperor had an- 
swered me, he would have determined our conduct by his acceptance. 
But the same steps taken by the king, although changed as to the forms, 
would have been the same fundamentally. The project of a congress 
appears to me the only means of arriving at a solid and happy result in 
respect to this country; the differences of opinions, the hostility of 
parties, everything puts obstacles in the way of any possible agreement 
save by the intervention of the powers; but the king has accepted the 
constitution, he has been obliged to do so as if he acted freely, so he can 
never argue upon the subject of his want of freedom, it is the facts of 
the case, it is the daily position in which he is placed, which must be 
appealed to to show that. 

“It would be necessary, then, that the congress should have the ap- 
pearance of assembling in the first place for the interest and general 
equilibrium of Europe, and this country gives plenty of grounds for such. 
[In the present day, the same thing would be said in order to ensure the 
hereditary claims of imperialism.}| The person to whom I entrust this 
letter for your majesty will at the same time transmit certain notes which 
I have made as to the chief points to be laid before congress. It is most 
essential that we should not appear in anything, and that we should be 
enabled to follow exactly the same course here that we have adopted, in 
order not to give rise to suspicions and to preserve confidence, which can 
alone ensure to us the return of the people when it sball once have felt 
the misery and misfortunes that are brought about by the actual con- 
dition of things. But to ensure that, it is necessary that we should act 
in a sense that is agreeable to it, and that none but our true friends 
should be acquainted with our real sentiments. Such a line of conduct is 
replete with difficulties, I agree, but it is sure, especially if your majesty 
would kindly help us. The extreme prudence which we must fain place 
over all our projects and all our actions, has made it impossible to inform 
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the king’s brothers of our ideas. Heaven forbid that there should be, as 
it has been rumoured, any mistrust between us; we judge of their hearts 
by our own, but all those who surround them are not to be so perfectly 
relied upon. The frivolity of some, the indiscretion of others, even the 
ambition of a few, all impose on our hearts the painful law of not ad- 
dressing them with the confidence which they are entitled to by their 
personal sentiments. It is then to your majesty, madame, and to the 
ascendancy which your kindness gives you over them, that we entrust 
our dearest interests. Do, then, be kind enough to guide them in a sense 
which, without laying us open to them, may be useful to us, by showing 
them that they can only lose their unfortunate country by acting in a 

artial manner ; and even if anything could be undertaken by superior 
forces, it would be necessary that the princes and all Frenchmen should 
keep aloof. The evil already begins to make itself felt here, a little con- 
stancy aud patience will carry us to our objects in the interior; but an 
imposing force is wanting without, and which yet cannot be put in motion 
without danger, save by an armed congress, which, restraining the 
princes on the one hand, will impose on the factions on the other, and 
give to moderate people on all sides a means of force and a point of 
union. It is in these views that we have written to the King of Spain 
and the King of Sweden, upon whose interest we have reason to put 
every confidence, from the frank and noble manuer in which they act. 
The king is also about to write to the King of Prussia, to thank him for 
the good will shown towards us; but, without entering into the detail of 
our projects, be kind enough to use your best efforts with that court and 
that of Denmark. Induce the emperor to show himself to be my brother, 
Your majesty sees that I abuse the confidence with which she inspires me, 
but I shall have infinite satisfaction in being indebted for our happiness 
to a sovereign who has already by her great character won all my senti- 
meuts of attachment and admiration, to which it would be so charming 
to add those of gratitude. 

** Pardon me, madame, if I conclude unceremoniously ; [ am not an 
adept in etiquette. The king, who has given me permission to write to 
your majesty, bids me tell her that all our sentiments are in common, and 
that he beseeches her, if she has aught to communicate to us, that it shall 
be only by M. the Baron de Breteuil, who has our entire confidence, 
and it is most essential for us that the secret be absolute for any other 
person.” 

It appears from a letter to M. de Mercy, written within three days of 
the last, that Marie Antoinette also wrote, probably in the same sense, to 
the Empress of Russia, the copy of which letter was entrusted to M. de 
Mercy, and hence does not appear in the present collection. The letter 
had for object, she says, however, to explain away the reasons of the steps 
taken against the electors, the firmness and wisdom of the powers will do 
the rest. ‘I must say to you, as to M. de Fersen, evil in itself cannot 
produce good, and that is why a foreign and exterior force is necessary. 
But when they think that the French reflect, or that they are capable of 
following a system, too much honour is done to them.” 

By the first month of 1792, impatience at the attitude of non-in- 
gs persevered in by her brother the emperor, had reached its 
climax : 
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“ The total ignorance,” she writes to M. de Mercy, “in which I am 
left as to the dispositions of the cabinet of Vienna, daily augments the 
afflicting and critical character of the position in which I am placed. I 
do not know what countenance to uphold, nor what tone to take ; every 
one accuses me of dissimulation and of falsehood, and no one can believe 
(with much reason on their side) that a brother should interest himself so 
little in the frightful position of his sister, as to let her be incessantly ex- 
posed without saying a word to her. Yes, he exposes me, and a thou- 
sand times more than if he acted ; hatred, mistrust, and insolence are the 
three active powers at the present moment in this country. Let him show 
himself at the head of the other powers with a force, but an imposing 
force, and I assure you everything will tremble here.” And then she 
adds, that there is no reason to dread their safety ; the king is safe by the 
constitutional steps which he has taken, and “ his existence and that of his 
son are so necessary for all the wretches (scélérats) who surround us, that 
that ensures our safety.” | 

The last letter in the collection bears date July 4th, 1792, and is to 
the following effect: 

“You are already acquainted with the events of the 28th of June. Our 
position is frightful, and becomes daily more critical. There is nothing 
but violence and passion on one side, weakness and inertia on the other. 
We can neither reckon on the national guard, nor on the army ; we do not 
know if we should remain in Paris, or hasten away elsewhere. It is more 
than time for the powers to speak openly. ‘The 14th of July and fol- 
lowing days may be an epoch of general mourning for France, and of 
regrets for the powers that have been so dilatory in showing themselves. 
All is lost if the factions are not stayed by the fear of a proximate punish- 
ment. They are resolved upon a republic at all price. To attain such, they 
have determined upon the destruction of the king ; it is necessary that a 
manifesto should render the National Assembly and Paris responsible for 
his life and that of his family. Notwithstanding all these dangers, we 
shall not falter in our determination; you can reckon upon that, as I reckon 
on your attachment. 

It isa pleasure to me to believe that you are a devoted man, and that 
I share in the feelings which attached you to my mother. Now is the 
time to give me a great proof of it by saving the king, myself and mine— 
myself, if there is yet time.” 

The letter is prophetic, although much wanting in details. It would 
appear as if the powers had done nothing, when the Duke of Brunswick 
was on the frontiers at the head of 70,000 Prussians and 68,000 
Austrians, Hessians, and emigrants. This demonstration, so long coveted 
by Marie Antoinette, had only the effect of producing a general rising, 
and bringing about the immediate destruction of the royal authority. On 
the 10th of August the Tuileries were invaded, the Swiss guard exter- 
minated, and Louis XVI. transferred to the Temple. 
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-BRUTISH AFFINITIES OF THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE. 
RECREATIONS IN COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY. 


By Francis JAcox. 


Every man with an eye in his head must, in the course of his life, 
have observed in the physiognomies of kinsfolk, acquaintance, and 
strangers, so many and diverse analogies of expression, and graduated 
affinities of aspect, to the animal world, that, to adapt Butler’s couplet, 


Just as on land there is no beast 
But in some fish at sea’s expressed,* 


so, neither among the beasts of the field, nor the fishes of the sea, nor the 

fowls of the air, is there a single one, probably, that may not be more or 

less closely matched in characteristic features, or general aspect, by the 

facial traits of some one or other of the sons and daughters of men. 
John Gay reminds us how ingeniously 


Sagacious Porta’s skill could trace 
Some beast or bird in every face. 
The head, the eye, the nose’s shape, 
Proved this an owl, and that an ape; 
When, in the sketches thus design’d, 
Resemblance brings some friend to mind, 
You show the piece, and give the hint, 
And find each feature in the print ; 
So monstrous like the portrait’s found, 
All know it, and the laugh goes round.f 


A parallel passage to which might be cited from Swift’s Character of the 
Legion Club,—where Hogarth is apostrophised and his name defrauded 
(as was not uncommon) of a letter (if, at least, h be a letter, which 


Cockaigne and kindred realms might, and practically do, deny) : 


How I want thee, humorous Hogart ! 
Thou, I hear, a pleasant rogue art. 
Were but you and I acquainted, 
Every monster should be painted : 
You should try your graving tools 

On this odious group of fools ; 

Draw the deasts as 1 describe them : 
Form their features while I gibe them ; 
Draw them like ; for I assure you 
You will need no car’catura ; 

Draw them so that we may trace 

All the soul in every face.f 


And one might almost find a ready-made illustration of these verses in 
the extravaganza scene of a German boozing party of barons bold, intro- 








* Hudibras, part ii. canto ii. 
t+ Gay’s Fables, part ii., The Dog and the Fox. 
t Swift, The Legion Club, 1736. 
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duced into “ Vivian Grey,”—when that hero is interrupted in his speech, 
deprecating compulsion in drink, by the uproar of the bestial crew,—each 


-of whose several peculiarities of brutish affinity comes out in high relief, 


on the principle apparently of in vino veritas. To Vivian, ri te short 
in his oration, it seems as though a well-stocked menagerie had been 
suddenly emptied in the room—such roaring and such growling, and 
such hissing, could only have been exceeded on some grand feast day in 
the recesses of a Brazilian forest. ‘ Asmanshausen looked as fierce as a 
boa-constrictor before dinner. The proboscis of the Grand-Duke heaved 
to and fro like the trunk of an enraged elephant. Hockheimer glared 
like a Bengal tiger, about to spring on its prey. Steinberg growled like 
a Baltic bear. In Markbrunnen, Vivian recognised. the wild-boar he had 
himself often hunted. Grafenberg brayed like a jackass; and Geisenheim 
chattered like an ape.» But all was forgotten and unnoticed when Vivian 
heard the fell and frantic shouts of the laughing hyzna, the Margrave of 
Rudesheimer.”* Nay, one man may in his time play many parts, com- 
bine many natures, of the brute brute-like, according to the Shakspearean 
philosophy. For, what is it Alexander tells Cressida of Ajax? ‘ This 
man, lady, hath robbed wre | beasts of their particular additions; he is 
as valiant as the lion, churlish as the bear, slow as the elephant ; a man 
into whom nature hath so crowded humours, that his valour is crushed 
into folly, his folly sauced with discretion.”+ Or to adopt for the nonce 
the phrenological crotehet of Mr. Cranium: The human brain consists of 
a bundle or compound of all the faculties of all other animals; and from 
the greater development of one or more of these, in the infinite varieties 
of combination, result all the peculiarities of individual character.t 

It is part, therefore, of this lecturer’s practieal application of his sub- 
ject, to advise every parent, who has the welfare of his son at heart, to 
procure as extensive a collection as possible of the skulls of animals, and, 
before determining on the choice of a profession, to compare with the 
utmost nicety their bumps and protuberances with those of the skull of 
his son. If the development of the organ of destruction point out a simi- 
larity between the youth and the tiger, let him be brought to some pro- 
fession (whether that of a butcher, a soldier, or a physician, may be re- 
gulated by circumstances) in which he may be furnished with a license 
to kill: as, without such license, the indulgence of his natural propen- 
sities may lead to the untimely rescission of his vital thread, “ with edge 
of penny cord and vile reproach.” If he show an analogy with the 
jackal, let all possible influence be used to him a place at court, 
where he will infallibly thrive.§ If his skull bear a marked resemblance 
to that of a magpie, it cannot be doubted that he will prove an admirable 
lawyer; and if with this advantageous conformation be combined any 
similitude to that of an owl, very confident hopes may be formed of his 
becoming a judge. For, in due proportion to his proximity of likeness 





* Vivian Grey, book vi. ch. i. + Troilus and Cressida, Act I. Sc. 2. 

t See, in extenso, Mr. Cranium’s Lecture, in chap. xii. of “Headlong Hall,” 
which led off the series of Mr. Peacock’s satirical fictions, each of them written 
with a purpose, and certainly with point. 

§ Mr. Peacock wrote when George the Fourth was king. Not so would he 


have written, or would now write, of the court of Victoria,—even granting him 
an enemy to all courts. 
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to that sage-looking fowl, will be his approximation to Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow’s success—of whom, for the infinite abysm of beetle-browed 
wisdom indicated by his aspect, it was said in malice or in despair, that 
no man, by any possibility, ever could be so wise as Thurlow looked. 

Thuylow’s schoolfellow and friend, the gentle poet Cowper, im one of 
his few extant essays in prose, amuses himself, if not his readers, with 
some fancies on certain affinities between human natures and brutish. 
Thus, for instance, says he, the affinity between chatterers and monkeys, 
and praters and parrots, is too obvious not to occur at once; grunters 
and growlers may be justly compared to hogs; snarlers are curs; and 
the spitfire passionate are a sort of wild-cats, that will not bear stroking, 
but will purr when they are pleased. Complainers are screech-owls ; and 
story-tellers, always repeating the same dull note, are cuckoos. Poets 
that prick up their ears at their own hideous braying are no better than 
asses ; critics in general are venomous serpents that delight in hissing ; 
and some of them, who have got together a few technical terms, without 
knowing their meaning, are no other than magpies.* 

It is part of Mr. Kingsley’s teaching, that man is the microcosm, and 
that, as the highest animal, the ideal type of the mammalia, he, like all 
true types, comprises in himself the attributes of all lower species. 
“ Therefore he must have a tiger-vein in him, my dear Claude, as well 
as a beaver-vein and a spider-vein ; and no more shame to him. You are 
a butterfly ; that good fellow [who has just “ wantonly” knocked over a 
seal] a beast of prey; both may have their own work to do in this age 
just as they had in the old ones; and if you do not like that explanation, 
all I can say is, I can sympathise with you and with him too. Boao sum 
—nil humani a me alienum puto.” t 

Judge Haliburton indulges in an excursus (making use of his excursion 
or “ season-ticket” for that purpose) on the characteristic resemblance of 
lawyers to cats. They purr round you, he says (or rather, being himself 
one of the profession, he makes an imaginary interlocutor say), and rub 
against you coaxingly when they want you to-overcome your prejudice 
against their feline tribe. They play before they pounce. “ How they 
fix their eyes and glare at their victim, just before they finally spring 
upon him! They have long claws, and sharp, powerful nippers, and no 
one ever escapes from their clutches. Like cats, too, their attachment is 
local and not personal ; they are fond of your mansion and estate, but not 
of you, and when you leave them, they remain in possession.”{ The 
“mousing man, who bore the name of Marks,” in Mrs, Stowe’s great- 
sensation novel, is described as short and slender, “ lithe and cat-like in 
his motions,” with a “peering mousing expression about his keen black 
eyes, with which every feature of his face seemed sharpened into sym- 
pathy.” Poking his head forward, his wont is to look shrewdly at people, 
“as a cat sometimes looks at a moving dry leaf,”§ or other possible object 
of pursuit. 

As another illustration of these analogies in interpretation of character, 





* The Connoisseur, No. 138 (Sept. 16, 1756). 
North Devon: a Prose Idyl, § vii. 
The Season-Ticket, No. V. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, ch. viii. 
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we Mr. Carlyle’s description of old ot samgbet James Boswell’s father, 
as having, if not the “gay, tail-s ing, peacock vanity of his son,” 
no little of the “ ewatelbing, wanelban hissing Gay the gander ; 
a still more fatal species.”* 

We may apply to the general subject what Swift, in the original, de- 
signs for a question of names, but which the author of “ Gulliver” would 
be the last to object to our making a question of natures. 


As mastiff dogs, in modern phrase, are 
Call’d Pompey, Scipio, and Cesar ; 

As pies and daws are often styled 

With christian nicknames, like a child; 
As we say Monsieur to an ape, 
Without offence to human shape ; 

So men have got from bird and brute 
Names that would best their nature suit. 
The Lion, Eagle, Fox, and Boar, 

Were heroes’ titles heretofore, 
Bestow’d as hieroglyphics fit 

To show their valour, strength, or wit.+ 


They say every man has his likeness among the lower animals, observes 
a Quarterly Reviewer of the Zoological Gardens,—adding, ‘‘ And we 
have seen plenty of adjutants{ waiting on a winter’s night for the last 
omnibus.” Referring, again, to Mr. Rogers’s remark, that visiting the 
monkeys was like going to see one’s poor relations, the same writer 

ints, among these ‘‘ wondrous shabby old fellows,” to one large, long- 

aired, black-faced rascal, who looks as murderous as a Malay—to an- 
other with great bushy whiskers and shaggy eyebrows (the mona), as 
“the very picture of a successful horsedealer;” and to a third, who, with 
his long nose and keen eye, “has all the air-of a crafty old lawyer."§ 
The contemplation of them brings involuntarily to Dr. Wynter’s min 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 

But that is Dr. Dove’s department,—the Docror’s,—Southey’s at 
least. For it was the notion of that right excellent Daniel of Doncaster, 
that the Archeus, or living principle, has passed through a long progres- 
sion in the lower world, before it becomes capable of being united to a 
rational and immortal soul in the human body ;—and he persuaded him- 
self, accordingly, that he could discover in particular individuals indica- 
tions of the line by which their Archeus had travelled through the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms. For instance, there was a little pragmatical 
exciseman, with a hungry face, sharp nose, red eyes, and thin coarse 
straggling hair of a yellow cast (what was formerly called Judas-colour), 
whom he pronounced to have been a ferret in his last stage. In a certain 





* Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. iii. pp. 26-7, 3rd edit. 

¢ Swift, The Description of a Salamander. 1705. 

t “See yonder, on the very edge of the pool, the gaunt adjutant, his head 
muffled up in his shoulders, looking like some traveller attempting to keep his 
nose warm in the east wind. . . . What an elegant gentleman seems the Stanley 
crane beside him! There is as much difference between the two as between a 
young man in full dress at the opera, and the night cabman huddled up in 
the multitudinous capes of his great-coat.”—WxnTER, Curiosities of Civilization, 
pp. 107-8, 3rd edit. 

§ Ibid., pp. 99 sg. 
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lawyer he distinctly recognised a fox, “ the vulpine character being mani- 
y retained in his countenance.” He convicted an old Major in the 
West York Militia of having been a turkey-cock ; and all who knew the 
Major were satisfied of the likeness, whatever they might be of the 
theory. “One of the neighbouring justices was a large, square-built, 
heavy person, with a huge head, a wide mouth, little eyes, - a slender 
roportion of intellect. Him he set down for a hippopotamus.” How 
octor Dove further detected a goose in another magistrate,—in other 
acquaintances a duck, a pig, a mole, a rabbit, and the dog in all its 
varieties,—those who list may find, in one of the intercalary chapters,* 
by the hundred, of Southey’s voluminous work. 

No wonder if imagination has conjectured, on grounds like these, an 
identity of origin in certain exceptional instances, where the affinity in 
looks, gesture, or natural development:of character, is a really flagrant 
fact, between man and brute. Sometimes educing the human from the 
brutish—as in Mr. Hawthorne’s subtle romance of Transformation, in 
which Donatello figures so perfectly as the artist’s marble Faun, miracu- 
lously softened into flesh and blood.f Sometimes, by a reversal of the 
process, degrading the man into the lower nature,—as in the myth (here 
an unfinished process, however) of Lycus the Centaur,t and other fan- 
tastic legends that, with or without a direct ethical import, relate how 
man, being in honour, abides not, but becomes like the beasts that 

rish. 

In Bon Gaultier’s ballad of Lycaon we read how a fearful change set 
in, whereby he lost the shape of man: 


His shoulders bare were clothed with hair, 
His limbs grew long and lean, 

Yet still you might trace on his wolfish face 
What once the wretch had been. 

The grisly locks were hard and stiff, 
The eye was cold and keen, ~ 

And the savage sneer of Lycaon’s mouth 
In the famished wolf was seen. § 


Wolfish in aspect and expression is King Olaf’s standard-bearer in the 
Long Serpent’s crew, as Mr. Longfellow paints ship and ship’s company : 


Her forecastle man was Ulf the Red; 
Like a wolf’s was his shaggy head, 
His teeth as large and white. || 


The Marchioness of Brinvilliers, murderess wholesale and retail, is 
said to have had the very look of a tiger-cat, in moments of excitement 
if not of stealthy repose. Lebrun made the sketch of her now in the 
Louvre,{ placing near it another sketch of a tiger, to show that the 
principal features were the same. The lady’s look, as she sat in the exe- 
cutioner’s cart, “‘ crouching like a wild beast in the corner,” was no doubt 





7 * See The Doctor, ch. cxxvii., headed “The Doctor’s Theory of Progressive 
xistence.” 

t See the opening chapters of “ Transformation: a Romance of Mount Beni.” 
{ See the very striking and impassioned poem by Hood, bearing that title. 

§ Bon Gaultier and his Friends, 1844. 

| The Saga of King Olaf, c. xiv. 

{| See Causes Célébres: La Marquise de Brinvilliers, 
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ferociously feline enough, considering her antecedents, her present, penul- 
timate, and her paulo-post-future. For a ride in the executioner’s cart 
is comprehensive in respect of moods and tenses. 

But our present pu is to cite a medley of illustrations of the 
affinities that betray themselves, and come out, in a man’s face and mien, 
between himself and what have been called his “ fellow-lodgers” here on 
earth. 

The dog, for example, has very frequently supplied argument for a 
similitude of the kind under review. Tasso, as Englished by Fairfax, has 
this canine comment on the leader of the Huns: 


Known by his look was Attila the fell, ; 
Whose dragon eyes shone bright with anger’s spark ; 
Worse facéd than a dog, who view’d him well 
Supposed they saw him grin and heard him bark.* 


Lord Cockburn describes John. Clerk of Eldin as having “ very bushy 
eyebrows, coarse grizzly hair, always in disorder, and firm, projecting 
features,” which made his face and head “ not unlike that of a thorough- 
bred shaggy terrier.”+ 

Lord Eldon’s favourite dog Pincher is introduced into several portraits 
of his master, who said, “ Poor fellow, he has a right to be painted with 
me, for when my man Smith took him the other day to a law book- 
seller’s, where theré were several lawyers assembled, they all received him 
with great respect, and the master of the shop exclaimed, ‘ How very like 
he is to old Eldon, particularly when he wore a wig,’—but, indeed, many 
people say he is the better-looking chap of the two.” 

Mr. Disraeli’s Lord Marylebone is a “ short, thick, swarthy young gen- 
tleman, with wiry black hair, a nose somewhat flat, sharp eyes, and tusky 
mouth—altogether not very unlike a terrier.”’§ 

Mr. Anthony Trollope’s Old Bailey advocate, Mr. Chaffanbrass, had 
thrust his wig back, on the hot day of Alarie Tudor’s trial, until the said 
wig stuck rather on the top of his coat-collar than on his head; and thus 
“his forehead seemed to come out like the head of a dog from his 
kennel, and he griuned with his black teeth, and his savage eyes twinkled, 
till the witmesses sank almost out of sight as they gazed at him.’’|| It is 
a characteristic point about this eminent counsel that his wig is never at 
ease upon his head, but is poked about y him, sometimes over one ear, 
sometimes over the other, now on the back of his head, and then on his 
nose ; and that it is impossible to say in which guise he looks most cruel, 
most sharp, and most intolerably canine. 

Could Mrs, Beecher Stowe’s readers fancy a bull-dog come to man’s 
estate, and walking about in a hat and coat, they would have no unapt 
idea, she assures them, of big, brawny, muscular, shaggy, fierce, brutal- 
looking Tom Loker. 

But commend us to the Woetes Ambrosiane for a racy illustration of 
canine affinity im facial expression, though in this case it is the brute’s 





* Jerusalem Delivered (Fairfax), book xvii. st. 69. 
Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey, vol. i. p. 200. 
Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, vol. vii. p. 580. 

_ Young Duke, book iv. ch. x. || The Three Clerks, ch, xl 
chap. viii. of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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that becomes humanised. The Ettrick Shepherd thus discourses, on the 


bursting in of O’Bronte into the Sanctum, and placing his paws on his 
master’s shoulders: ‘‘ There’s a pictur’. *Twould be hard to say whilk 
fizzionomy’s the mair sagaweeous. It’s a gudesign o’ a dowg, sirs, when 
his face grows like his master’s. It’s a proof he’s aye glowerin’ up in his 
master’s een, to discover what he’s thinkin’ on; and then, without the 
word or wave 0’ commaun’, to be off to execute the wull o’ his silent 
thocht, whether it be to wear sheep or rug doon deer. Heetor got sae 
like me, afore he dee’d, that I remember, when I was owre lazy to gang till 
the kirk, I used to send him to tak my place till the pew, and the minister 
never kent the difference. Indeed, he ance asked me neist day what I 
thocht o’ the sermon; for he saw me wonnerfu’ attentive amang a rather 
sleepy congregation. Hector and me gied ane anither sic a look, and I 
was feared Mr. Paton wud hae observed it; but he was a simple, primi- 
tive, unsuspectin’ auld man—a very Nathaniel without guile, and jaloused 
naething; though baith Hector and me was like to split, and the dowg, 
after lauchin’ in his sleeve for mair nor a hundred yards, could staun’t nae 
 langer, but was obliged to loup awa’ owre a hedge into a potawtoe field, 
pretendin’ to hae scented partridges.”* 

The racy author of “Our Dogs”—the tear-compelling historian of 
“Rab and his Friends”—ought to indite a treatise on the canine section 
of our subject. Two or three passing remarks he does make to the pur- 
pose. As where he tells us that his dog Peter resembles Mr. Roebuck. 
And elsewhere, that another dog of his, Wasp by name,—(ought not 
Wasp to have been Mr. Roebuck’s Tear’em type?)—has “ a curious look 
of that wonderful genius,” Grisi, especially in his possession of ‘ eyes as 
full of fire and of softness” as glorious Giuletta’s. And of another dog 
of his, called Crab, Dr. John Brown further records, that he “ had a great 
look of f the Right Honourable Edward Ellice, and had much of his energy 
and wecht.”{ What has Coventry to say to that ? 

Mr. Assheton Smith was described by a fellow fox-hunter as “ snake- 
headed, with a dash of the bull-dog.’’§ 

That most personally lovable of modern painters, the late C. R. 
Leslie, tells us of Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist, that he himself 
looked like a bird; “ his eyes were piercing, dark, and luminous ; and his 
nose shaped like a beak.” || 

The great Condé was curiously eagle-faced—the aquiline nose, as 
Dumas describes§ him, rising out sharply and incisively from a brow 
slightly retreating, rather low than high; a nose which some denied to 
be a human nose at all, but called it an eagle’s beak, pure and simple, 

The monkey tribe might be made contributories wholesale to our sub- 





* Noctes Ambrosiane, No. li., for August, 1830,—a number not reprinted in the 
collected edition; probably because others besides Professor Wilson may have 
borne a hand in the composition,—Thomas de Quincey for one, in the elaborate 
defence of the English (pp. 426 sgq.) from the charge of national edacity. ; 

: Beg A great look of”—a Scoticism. So “a curious look of,” in the Grisi 
simile. 
t Hore Subsecive, Second Series: Our Dogs, passim. 
§ Life of Thos. A. Smith, ch. vii. 
|| Autobiography of C. R. Leslie, R.A., vol. i. pp. 245-6. 
{ Le Vicomte de Bragelonne, ch. xiii. 
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ject, did space allow. Already, among others, has" Swift’s couplet been 
uoted, 
’ As we say Monsieur to an a 
Without offence to human shape ; 


and John Bull’s inveterate disposition to refer all “ grinning Frenchmen” 
to the monkey class, is but too well known. Here and there a distin- 
ished Frenchman has notoriously justified the very invidious comparison. 

e Abbé Voisenon,—Fleury’s favourite, the associate of Voltaire and 
the wits, and the sometime “chartered libertine’? whose agreeable rattle 
pleased an Orleans and a Conti,—was so like an ape in facial lineaments 
and expression, that the resemblance gave treble effect to the piquant 
petulance of his vivacious table-talk. 

The manners of Lord Monboddo, we are told, were not more odd than 
his personal appearance. ‘ He looked rather like an old stuffed monkey, 
dressed in a judge’s robes, than anything else.”* But was he not, on his 
own showing, near of kin to the monkey race? 

Mr. Dickens pictures in his Cruncher couple, father and son, as they 
keep watch and ward at Tellson’s Bank, “extremely like each other,” 
‘with their two heads as near to one another as the two eyes of each 
were,”’ a curious resemblance to a pair of monkeys :—the resemblance 
not being lessened by the accidental circumstance, that the mature Jerry 
bit and spat out straw, while the twinkling eyes of the youthful Jerry 
were as restlessly watchful of him as of everything else in Fleet-street.t 

The familiar remark on Henry the Fourth’s bust at Holland House is, 
that he “looks like a goat.” Not complimentary, maybe; but not un- 
characteristic of that salacious sovran.—Vulpine in looks as well as nature 
was the Abbé Dubois—whose elongated snout, tawny hair, and eyes all 
a-twinkle with greed and craft, made him fox-like exceedingly. 

The Rev. John Ward, of Stratford-upon-Avon, rules, that if a man 
have a sharp chin that stands forward, and a little forehead, “‘hee is brutish 
and stupid, like a hogge, whose image hee bears.”’t 

Mr. Trimmer’s sons remember his and their old friend Turner 
(J. M. W.) as “an ugly, slovenly old man, with rather a pig-like face.”§ 

Of Catherine II., her English physician, Dr. (Baron) Dimsdale, used to 
assert, that the dignity of her countenance was “as of a majestic lion, a 
grand and noble royalty, with deep traces of the impress of an animal 
nature.”|| Fuseli, of whom Leslie says that “ his front face has very 
much the character of a lion,” is described by Leigh Hunt as a small man, 
with energetic features, and a white head of hair, whom little Miss Hun- 
ter, the bookseller’s daughter, used to call “ the white-headed lion.” For 
the old painter used to comb his hair up from the forehead; and as his 
whiskers were large, his face was set in a kind of hairy frame, which, in 
addition to the fierceness of his look, really gave him, Mr. Hunt says, an 
aspect of that sort.** Beethoven, again, was notably of leonine aspect. 





* Rob. Chambers’ Traditions of Edinburgh, p. 128. 

t A Tale of Two Cities, book ii. ch. i. 

t Diary of Rev. John Ward, p. 273, edit. 1839. 

§ Life of Turner, vol. ii. p. 38. 

{ Autobiography of M. A, Schimmelpenninck, i. 98. 
Life and Letters, vol. ii. p. 56. 

** Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, ch. x. 
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Well-known and read of all men is Mr. Carlyle’s picture of Old Fritz, 
with “ snuffy nose rather flung into the air, ee its old cocked-hat,—like 
‘ anold snuffy lion on the watch ; and such a pair of eyes as no man or lion 
or lynx of that century bore elsewhere.”"* His Kurfurst Albert Achilles, 
too, who did so much battling, with steel and other weapons, in the fif- 
teenth century, has a “wildly leonine” aspect.t Professor Wilson— 
meaning (for there are divers Professors Wilson) Christopher North— 
was noted for his leonine head and shoulders, and mane, Mr. James 
Hannay ascribes} to the late Douglas Jerrold “a lion-like head, with 
falling light hair.”—-Schénborn, the eccentric friend of Lessing, Goethe, 
Perthes, and others better known than himself, had a right leonine face;_ 
and Perthes’ biographer somewhat oddly records of the old Councillor that 
when he fell asleep at table, his “ eyebrows would rise and fall like the 
seit of that redoubtable beast. Of Zelter, again, Perthes said that 
he could never forget the hero-like form and lion-head of the man. 

Chaucer reports of Arcite’s august companion, “ the gret Emetreus, the 
kyng of Ynde,”’ that “as a youn he his lokyng caste.”|| While of Pala- 
moun’s royal associate, “‘ Ligurge himself, the greté kyng of Thrace,”’ he 
says, that “lik a griffoun lookéd he aboute.” Dryden, in his version of 
this Canterbury Tale, transposes the leonine looks from the Indian to the 
Thracian potentate. 


von Palamon nor - = in — 

c s came, the surly king of Thrace ; 

B ale il his beard, | nid was his face ; 
The balls of his broad eyes rolled in his head, 
And glared betwixt a yellow and a red; 

He looked a lion with a gloomy stare, 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair.{[ 


By way of mane, we suppose. Somewhat to the same effect is Gray’s 
bardic vision of Elizabeth, awing many a baron bold, and gorgeous dame, 
and bearded statesman with 


Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face.** 


Speed begins a description of her reception of a Polish ambassador, by 
saying, “* And thus she, lion-like rising,” &c. As we are not living near 
Elizabeth’s own time, we may venture on an abrupt transition from what 
was leonine in her looks to the same quality—same, said we? “like, 
but oh, how different !”’ to the Boniface in Peter Pindar’s legendary 
tale : 
The landlord had a red, round face, 
Which some folks said, in fun, 
Resembled his Red Lion’s phiz, 
And some, the rising sun. tf 


In the portrait-gallery at Florence of great painters, Felix Mendelssohn}} 
was struck with the lion-like aspect of Leonardi da Vinci. Of Thor- 





* Carlyle’s Hist. of Fredk. the Gt., vol. i. p. 4. t Id. Ibid., p. 219. 

t In the Atlantic Monthly. Life of Fr. Perthes, ch. ix, 

|| The Knighte’s Tale, @ Palamon and Arcite, book iii. 

** Gray, The Bard, iii. 2. +t Peter Pindar’s Orson and Ellen. 


tt Letters from Italy, p. 192, ef. p. 75. 
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waldsen, i in Rome, “he looks like a lion,” the same great brother artist 
in a sister art had previously observed. 

The author of Letters to Eusebius, himself a clergyman, tells of another 

he knew “ages ago,” an amiable excellent man, who went by 
the néme of The Lion, ho was 00 like one. He had, too, a manner of 
— his leonine head and mane at you, in coming into a room, that 
was quite ‘‘ T have often heard him tell the following anecdote 
of himself: He had to petition Lord Chancellor Thurlow for the transfer 
of a poor country Crown living from an uncle. Accordingly, the simple 
man waited on the Lord Chancellor. He heard old Thurlow roar out 
(as his name was announced), ‘Show him in.’ In he walks, shaking his 
head as usual, and looking very like a lion. Thurlow immediately cried 
out, ‘ Show him out !’ adding, with an oath, more suo, ‘I never saw such 
an ugly man in my life.’ But he gave him what he wanted.’’* 

Captain Abbott’s description of the looks of the Russian General Pe- 
rofski, whom he met at Khiva in 1840, is curious, and (to coin a phrase) 
quote-worthy: “A man like a snake, of black complexion, yellow eyes, 
and a coat covered with ducats.’’} Like a snake, partly, it is to be pre- 
sumed, because the General was a slender figure, clad in green uniform. 

The shrewdly pleasant author of “ Rab and his Friends,” in his de- 
scription of. Rab, that “sort of compressed Hercules of a dog,” casually 
observes to his readers, in his easy gossiping way : “ You must have often 
observed the likeness of certain men to certain animals, and of certain 
dogs tomen. Now, I never looked at Rab without thinking of the great 
Baptist preacher, Andrew Fuller. The same large, heavy, menacing, 
combative, sombre, honest countenance, the same inevitable eye, the same 
look—as of thunder asleep, but ready—neither a dog nor a man to be 
trifled with.” { The face of another great Baptist preacher, Robert Hall’s, 
reminded some people of an exaggerated frog’s. 

" In one of Theodore Hook’s squibs, comparing a number of political 
personages to the several items in a bill of fare, we come across this 
tolerably (or, as the noble lord concerned might call it, cntolerably) im- 


pudent stanza: 
For fish—that bench the Speaker’s left on 
Outrivals Groves’ to all beholders ; 
No one can see my good Lord Sefton 
But thinks of a cod’s head and shoulders. § 


- again, yet not exactly so, Lord Brougham, describing the outward 
t of that *‘ excellent and eminent man,” Dr. Lawrence, as “ un- 
wieldy, and almost grotesque,” tells us that “ his mouth especially excited 
observation ; and being fancied to resemble a shark’s, the House of Com- 
mons’ jest ran that Alderman Brook Watson, who had lost his leg by that 
animal’s bite, avoided the side where the Doctor sat or lay.” 
Lord Brougham himself, by one who professes the most unbounded ad- 
miration for him, has been ‘depicted as “not a beautiful man, on any theory 





* Essays by Rev. John Eagles, p. 5. 

+ Narrative of a Journey to Khiva, &c. By Capt. J. Abbott, 1843. 
t Hore Subsecive. By John Brown, M.D. First Series, p. 304. 

§ Remains of Theodore Hook, p. 264. 

|| Statesmen of Time of George ILL, vol. iii. 
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of beauty,” “‘rather a shaggy, gnarled, battered, weather-beaten, ugly, 
faithful, Seotch-colley type,” with a “ tearing, mocking, pugnacious cast 
of countenance.” ‘Now he crouches, very dog-like, on his crimson 
bench”—and then.comes “a wrench, a wriggle, a shake, a half turn and 
half start up—still very dog-like, but of the N ewfoundland rather,”* 

In the MS. notes of Lord Robartes (afterwards Earl of Radnor) on 
the Civil War, there is a curious notice of Lord Paget, who, he says, came 
to Court about 1641, and, talking to the Queen, boasted much of the 

wer of the country lords, telling her, “ Madam, we are as strong as 

son!” “ My lord,” replied Henrietta, ‘I easily believe it, seeing 
you want not among you the jawbone of an ass.” Now the point of this 
est lay in the fact that “ this lord had a long lean face, not differing in 
length from that of an ass.” Ever afterwards “ this lord” went by the 
nickname of Samson,—and ‘in a letter of the Marquis of Hertford’s to the 
Queen, “ Samson’s” revolt is still to be read of. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas was called by his companions the large mute ox 
of Sicily :—an epithet full of meaning, remarks Michelet,t to all who have 
noticed the dreamy and monumental appearance of the ox of Southern 
Italy—to which the great (in every sense, physical and metaphysical, 
great) schoolman no doubt presented, in his bulky form, bovine frontis- 
piece, and ox-eyed regards, an even ludicrous resemblance,—So Cardinal 
de Retz said of De Bouillon that with the perspicacity of an eagle he had 
the physiognomy of an ox. 

Benvenuto Cellini seems to have had an open eye for physiognomical 
affinities of the kind we are engaged upon. One eminent fellow-artist 
he introduces by the name of Caradosso,§ as a corruption from Cara 
d’ Orso, Bear’s Face,—which appellation was bestowed by an angry 
Spanish customer, in allusion to the man’s Ursa Major ugliness, Cellini 
affirms that Cardinal Salviati’s face was “liker that of an ass than a human 
creature,” || and his Eminence’s behaviour correspondingly brutal in general, 
if not asinine in particular. The Grand Duke’s steward, similarly inspected 
through the green spectacles Cellini was so wont to wear, is deseribed by 
him as “ crawling like a spider, with a feeble voice resembling that of a 
gnat, and as slow as a snail in his motions.”4{] Subsequently he describes 
this same Lattanzio as answering him “ with the shrill voice of a gnat, 
and using some odd fantastic gestures with his spider’s hands.”** And 
when ‘‘the malicious Bandinello” turns upon our Benvenuto, it is of 
course “ with a most brutish physiognomy” (what brute, Master Ben, say 
what brute ?) as well as the most infamous epithets. 

Byron records in his Diary: “ I had a civet-cat the other day ; but it 
ran away. . . . It was the fiercest beast I ever saw, and like * * in the 
face and manner.’’t{ His lordship also journalises a visit to Exeter Change, 
where he saw “a hippopotamus, like Lord Liverpool in the face; and the 
Ursine Sloth hath the very voice and manner of my valet.”{{ Byron 
might, no doubt, have found matter for mirth in many another cage of 





* Sala, Twice Round the Clock, two a.m. 

7 Harl. MSS., 2224, p. 82.—Sanford, Studies of the Gt. Rebellion, 496. 

t Histoire de France, t. iii. ch. ix. § Life of Beny. Cellini, ch, v. 
| Ibid., ch. xi. { Ibid., book iv. ch. ili. ** Thid., ch, v. 
Tf Byron to Moore, May 24, 1820. tt Byron’s Journal, Noy. 14, 1813. 
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the m ie, had he been in the mood. Mr. Leigh Hunt takes frequent 
note of these” physiognomical affinities. At one time he comes across 
Horse Kett: “ At Oxford, I was introduced to Kett, the poetry professor, 
—a -natured man with a face like a Houyhnhnm (had Swift seen it, 
he would have thought it a pattern for humanity).”* At another, he 
describes Madame Catalani as “ a Roman, with the regular oe face 
(if I may so call it); large eyes, with a sensitive elegant nose, and lively 

ion.” At another, we revert to the equine analogy. Bonny- 
castle he describes as goggling over his plate, “like a horse. I often 
thought a bag of corn would have hung well on him. His laugh was 
equine, and showed his teeth upwards at thé sides. Wordsworth, who 
notices similar mysterious manifestations on the part of donkeys, would 
have thought it ominous.”{ Blanco White he describes as having a 
‘long pale face, with prominent drooping nose, anxious and somewhat 
staring eyes, and a. mouth turning down at the corners,”§—the whole 
presenting an uncomfortably near resemblance to a cod’s head and 
shoulders. 

For there are faces whose traits are of the fish kind, fishy. Among 
the sons and daughters of men a piscatory physiognomy is not unknown, 
not even sovery uncommon. In Hogarth’s “Gate of Calais” there is an 
old fisherwoman to be seen, upon whose lap a huge skate is outspread ; 
and critics notice that the painter has wickedly infused into the skate’s 
countenance an expression precisely that of the crone herself. Or is the 
affinity meant to be interpreted vice versd ® 

The author of “ Twice Round the Clock,” finding himself in Billings- 
gate Market, at four in the morning, and in the act of gazing at the fish- 
mongers who there do congregate, speculates, after his whimsical wont, 
on the possible reason why they should, as a body, have small eyes. Can 
there be any mysterious sympathy, he asks, between them and the finny 
things they sell? “Do they, like the husband and wife, who loved each 
other so much, and lived together so long, that, although at first totally 
dissimilar in appearance, they grew at last to resemble one another feature 
for feature—become smaller and smaller-eyed as their acquaintance with 
the small-eyed fishes lengthens? I throw this supposition out as a sub- 
ject for speculation for some future Lavater.’’|| 

Would not John Dory’s name have died with him, Southey asks,{] and 
so been long ago dead as a door-nail, if a grotesque likeness for him had 
not been discovered in the Fish, which being called after him has immor- 
talised him and his ugliness? But if John Dory could have anticipated 
this sort of immortality when he saw his own face in the glass, he might 
very well have “ blushed to find it fame.” 

he snake and serpent tribes, alas! are not unrepresented. It may be 
in some yellow-blooded creature of the class branded in Byron’s Sketch 
from Private Life, 


If like a snake she steal within your walls, 

Till the black slime betray her as she crawls; 

If like a viper to the heart she wind, 

And leave the venom there she did not find, &c.— 








* Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, ch. v. ¢ Ibid., ch. vi. 
Ibid., ch. x. § Ibid., ch. xii. ||) Twice Round the Clock. 
The Doctor, ch. cxxv. 
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with “cheek of parchment, and an eye of stone,” and of the green and 
yellow complexion of her reptile race— 


~ For drawn from reptiles only may we trace 
Congenial colours in that soul or face. 


Poetry and legend have made Lamia a common-place: Philostratus, in 
his life of Apollonius, tells a good story of one. John Keats has made a 
celebrated poem of it—and a particular hit of the “grand transformation 
scene” from serpent to woman—from “a gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue; Striped like a zebra, freckled 
like a pard, Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson barr’d, to 
_ ——now a lady bright, 
A full-born beauty new and exquisite !* 
Coleridge has made weird work of it, witchingly beautiful, in his “ Chris- 
tabel,” where the Lady Geraldine acts the accursed thing: 


A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy, 
And the lady’s eyes they shrink in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 


And with somewhat of malice, and more of dread, 
At Christabel she looked askance !+ 


And, again, has not Mr. Tennyson suggested the idea with subtle art, in 
his idyl of Merlin and Vivien—by the frequency of serpentine similitudes 
employed in depicting Vivien—her playing about the Wizard with slight 
and sprightly talk, and “ faintly-venom’d points of slander”—her writhing 
towards him, twining her hollow feet together behind his ankle, “ curving 
an arm about his neck,” where she ‘‘clung like a snake ;”—afterwards, 
when the duped Wizard repels, too late, her wiles,—her leaping “ from 
her session on his lap,” and standing “ stiff as a viper frozen ;”—not for- 
getting how, in her last effort to regain dominion over a dotard, by sobbing 
plaint and remonstrance, 


The snake of gold slid from her hair, the braid 
Slipt and uncoil’d itself, she wept afresh.t 


Or need we refer to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s physiological romance 
of Elsie Venner? In that romance he casually remarks§ that some women 
unquestionably suggest the image of serpents; men rarely or never. 

harlotte Bronté once employs a masculine suggestion of the image. 
Relating the effect of Frances Henri’s animated: talk on the Professor’s 
rude English friend, she says that the girl urged him with “an enthu- 
siasm of curiosity, which ere long thawed Hunsden’s reserve as fire thaws 
a congealed viper. I use this not very flattering comparison because he 
vividly reminded me of a snake waking from torpor, as he erected his tall 
form, reared his head, before a little declined,” &c. &c.|| 

The ophidian head and eye of Rachel, the great French actress, had 
struck Dr. Holmes in common with so many others. It was to a Foreign 
Actress—let us hope not to Rachel—that Barry Cornwall addressed some 
half-dozen stanzas, which come to an ophidian close, as follows: 





* Keats, Lamia, part i. + Christabel, part ii. 
t Idylls of the King: Vivien. § Elsie Venner, ch xvi. 
| The Professor, ch. xxiv. 
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I see that your eyes are a serpent’s ; 
I know that your heart is stone ; 
That your love is as false as deadly ; 
And yet—I am yours alone ! 
Witch—Serpent—pitiless—worthless— 
Look down where I writhe and sigh! 
Speak! What must I do—or suffer ?— 
ou hiss out an answer Die /* 

Mr. Disraeli ascribes to the tones of his Lucretia Colonna’s low voice 
a something which “acted singularly on the nervous system. It was the 
voice of the nt; indeed, there was an undulating movement in 
Lucretia, tnt approached you, which irresistibly reminded you of 
that mysterious animal.”+ If our memory serve, there are similar things 
said or implied in the case of the more famous, or infamous, Lucretia of 
Sir Edward Lytton. | 

In another of the last-named author’s fictions, we came across a certain 
Madame Caumartin, “her face, in shape, like a thorough-bred cobra- 
capella,—low, smooth, frontal, widening at the summit; chin tapering, 
but jaw strong; teeth marvellously white, small, and with points sharp 
as those in the maw of the fish called the ‘Sea Devil;’ eyes like dark 
emeralds,” of which the pupils, it is added, when she was angry or when 
she was scheming, retreated upward towards the temples, emitting a 
luminous green ray that shot through space like a gleam that escapes 
from a dark lantern.t A very cobra, madame, intus et in cute. 


Let us now fairly lose ourselves in a medley of illustrations, chiefly 
from contemporary works of fiction,—some at least of which specimens 
may have the twofold interest of exemplifying our main theme, and in- 
directly or incidentally of showing each author’s manner of observation 
and degree of physiognomical tact, or keenness of facial scrutiny. 

There is my lord’s housekeeper in Mr. Thackeray’s Virginian story : 
**¢ Well, I never!’ says Mrs. Quiggett, with a shrill, strident laugh, hike 
a venerable old cockatoo—which white, hook-nosed, long-lived bird Mrs. 
Quiggett strongly resembles.”§ Accordingly Mrs. Quiggett is afterwards 
designated, without periphrasis or qualification, the old cockatoo. 

Mrs. Bellasys,in “Guy Livingstone,” the author deseribes as always 
reminding him of a certain tropical monkey—name unknown. “She 
wore her hair bushily on each side of her small face, just like the said 
intelligent animal, and had the same eager, rather frightened way of 
glancing out of her beady black eyes, accompanied by a quick turning of 
the head when addressed.” || 

The author of “‘ Marston Lynch” gives us a hybrid phiz, half elephant, 
half reptile, in the person of Mr. Lascelles, Hebrew and money-lender; 
who is said to have had a nose like an overgrown sausage, which would 
have occupied the superficial area of an ordinary countenance, but in his 
case was kept within bounds by two enormous flabby cheeks in the sem- 





* Dramatic Scenes and Other Poems, by Barry Cornwall (1857). “To a 


Foreign Actress,” p. 333.—Query: but how hiss out a monosyllable with no sibi- 
lant in it ? 

t Coningsby, book v. ch. vi. 

t What will He Do with &? book iv., ch. xvi. 

§ The Virginians, vol. ii. p. 18. || Guy Livingstone, ch. x. 
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blance of batter puddings, ‘ The pressure of these served also to squeeze 
a pair of loose leathery lips into a state of chronic openness—a pcalaity 
which, with the overhanging proboscis, gave Mr. Lascelles an elephantine 
expression that was not attractive. The eyes of Mr. Lascelles were 
scarcely perceptible ; but what there was of them leered villanously from 
under loin brows, and above two flaceid protuberances resembling 
the throat of an iguana lizard.” It is added, that there was a cold- 
blooded reptile look about Mr. Lascelles altogether ; and that his hands, 
which were small and fat, seemed to curl up with constitutional torpor 
into the recesses of his coat-sleeves—suggesting the bizarre notion, that 
when they were wanted to grasp anything they would expand like the 
gullet of a boa-constrictor.* Altogether a zoological concrete as unde- 
sirable as need be, in romance or in real life. 

Sir Arthur Elton gives ust an Austrian General with a face strongly 
resembling a yellow poodle dog. 

When Margaret Hale asks Nicholas Higgins what sort of man his 
master, Mr. Thornton, is,‘ Did yo’ ever see a bull-dog ?” is the inter- 
rogative reply: ‘ Set a bull-dog on hind legs, and dress him up in coat 
and breeches, and yo’n just getten John Thornton.”’ Which Miss 
Hale, however, ventures laughingly to deny—saying that Mr. Thornton 
is plain enough, but not like a bull-dog, with its short broad nose, and 
snarling upper lip.t In a subsequent chapter, Mrs. Gaskell herself 
suggests a certain canine expression in this John Thornton’s mother, 
when that stern old dame is setting her face—and her teeth, look you-- 
against John’s love-match: ‘ She set her teeth; she showed them like a 
dog for the whole length of her mouth.”§ 

In another of Mrs. Gaskell’s novels, a young lady likens an attractive 
gentleman to a race-horse. ‘ Nonsense,’’ her mother protests; “you 
must not say so. I don’t know what your father would say, if he heard 
en likening Mr. Donne to a brute.” “ Brutes are sometimes very 

utiful, mamma. I am sure I should think it a compliment to be 
likened to a race-horse, such as the one we saw [at Wakefield]. But 
the thing in which they are alike, is the sort of repressed eagerness in 
both.... Have you never seen a dull red light come into his eyes? 
That is like my race-horse. Her flesh quivered over, at certain sounds 
and noises which had some meaning to her; but she stood quite still, 
pretty creature! Now, Mr. Donne is just as eager as she was, though 

may be too prond to show it,” &c. || 

Colonel Whyte Melville shows us his Lady Visigoth “tossing her head 
like one of her own carriage-horses ; indeed, her face strongly resembled 
that of the Roman-nosed one that went on the near side.”’ 

Currer Bell deseribes the features of Mr. Hunsden as of a kind that 
might have done well on canvas, but indifferently in marble, for which 
they were too plastic: character having set a stamp upon each, expres- 
sion re-cast them at her pleasure, and strange metamorp she wrought, 
“ giving him now the mien of a morose bull, and anon that of an arch 





* R. B. Brough: “ Miss Brown,” ch. x. 

t Below the Surface, vol. iii. ch. xv. 

t North and South, vol. i. ch. xvii. Ibid., vol. ii. ch. i. 

|| Ruth, ch. xxii. 4, Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill, ch. viii. 
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and mischievous girl ;”* while, more frequently, the two semblances (of 


Taurus and Virgo) were blent into one, and a queer, composite counte- 


nance they may well be supposed to have made. 

The same writer's Mademoiselle Reuter is Lavaterised in very minute 
details, and a long analysis of her pleasant but “rather crafty’’ smile, 
her firm but “rather harsh” expression about the mouth, &c., is followed 
by the notification, that “if gentlemen approach her chair, a deeper 
quiescence, a meeker modesty settles on her features, and clothes her 
general mien ; observe then her eyebrows [for on the craft in her eye- 
brows M. Pelet lays great stress], et dites-moi s'il n’y 4 pas du chat dans 
l'un et du renard dansl’autre.”t Then, too; there is the Belgian damsel, 
Adéle Dronsart—so young, fresh, blooming, yet so Gorgon-like; with 
suspicion aud sullen ill-temper on her forehead, vicious propensities in her 
eye, “envy and panther-like deceit about her mouth.” 

Mr. Disraeli gives us a gentleman with hyena eyes, and a lady “ tall, 
dusky, and lithe,’”’ “glancing like a lynx, and graceful as a jennet.’’§ 
His observation extends, moreover, to affinities of expression in animals 
inter se; as where he introduces a certain “ugly pony, with an obstinate 
mane, which defying the exertions of the groom, fell in equal divisions on 
both sides of its bottle neck; and a large white face, which, combined 
_ its blinking vision, had earned for it the euphonious title of Owl- 
ace.’ || . 

Mr. Tennyson’s mad lover takes liberties ad lib. with the looks of his 
lady-love’s father, — 


Last year, I caught a wy of his face, 
A gray old wolf and a lean.{] 


Mr. Hawthorne, in his old Moodie, pictures one “whose manners, 
being so furtive, remind” one of those of “ a rat,—a rat without the mis- 
chief, the fierce eye, the teeth to bite with, or the desire to bite.”** 
Barring these salient points, however, may almost seem a reductio ad 
absurdum of the comparison, like a rat, to the level of poor old Polonius’s 
Very like a whale. 

Mr. Carlyle takes note of the “dark rat-eyed look” of the Dominican 
monk said to have poisoned Kaiser Henry VII. Also of the noble lord 
called Rindsmaul—“ not lovely of lip, Cow-mouth so called,””—who dis- 
armed Austrian Friedrich at the Fight at Miihldorff in 1322. Also of 
Kurfurst Albert Achilles, as “ wildly leonine,” or rather, perhaps, aguiline 
of look—being “a tall hook-nosed man, of lean, sharp, rather taciturn 
aspect ; nose and look very aquiline.” Also of the old rugged Dessauer, 
Prince Leopold’s face, “ with the whiskers and blue skin he was wont to 
do in caricature, under the figure of a Cat's.’ And again, of that 
“ goat-faced Eminence,” ugliest of created souls, Cardinal Dubois.+t 

That is not a bad story Chamfort tells of a M. de Sourches, an ugly 
little man, absurdly like an owl, who once fussily observing, as he retired 
for the night, “ Voila la premiére fois, depuis deux ans, que je vais 





* The Professor, ch. iv. t Ibid., ch. xi. ¢ Ibid., ch. xii. 

The Young Duke, book iii. ch. xviii., and iv. ch. viii. 

Vivian Grey, book vi. ch. vii. q{ Maud, xiii. 3. 
* The Blithedale Romance, ch. x. 

tt Cf. Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, vol. i. pp. 147, 151, 163, 219, 399, 562. 
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coucher chez moi,” the Bishop of Agde, turning and aeening, ot his queer 
phiz a person, suggestively retharked,**‘ Monsieur perche, apparem- 
ment ?” 

M. de Vendéme said of Madame de Nemours, who had a long hooked 
_ curving over vermilion lips, that she had the look of a parrot eating 
ac t 

A ne gaol-chaplain of George Eliot’s drawing is “a sharp ferrety- 
faced man.”{ So Mr. Sala tells us of Sims, alias Debiiegh; in the 
most popular of his fictions, that ‘‘in face and gesture he is not unlike 
a ferret ;” and that, grinning, “his face looks more and more like a 
ferret.” 

Stand again with Mr. Sala on Epsom Downs, and take note of the 
hot, dusty, streaming, common, knavish, and brutal faces of Messieurs 
the Book-makers there assembled. ‘Now the wolf-type, hungry and 
savage; now the fox-type, cunning and cynical; ... now the terrier- 
type, honest enough, but exceeding ravenous after rats. Men—old 
betting men—with faces like owls, like magpies, like ravens; not many 
of the eagle-type, save in so far as aquiline noses reach. . . . And there 
are weasel faces, ferret faces, grinning-otter faces, hawk faces, bull-dog 
faces, and bull faces.” || 

Of course Mr. Dickens positively revels in recreations of this class 
of comparative physiognomy.—My Lady’s maid, the Frenchwoman 
Hortense, in “‘ Bleak House,” is described as a large-eyed brown woman, 
with black hair, who would be handsome, but for a certain “feline 
mouth,” and general uncomfortable tightness of face, rendering the jaws 
too eager, and the skull too prominent. There is something indefinably 
keen and wan about her anatomy ; and she has a watchful way of looking 
out of the corners of her eyes without turning her head, which could be 
pleasantly dispensed with—especially when she is in an ill humour and 
near knives. ‘ Through all the good taste of her dress and little adorn- 
ments, these objections so express themselves, that she seems to go about 
like a very neat She- Wolf imperfectly tamed.” 

And then how elaborately, me cann A and pertinaciously Mr. Dickens 
works out, not to say overworks, the feline expression of Carker, the 
Manager in the House of Dombey and Son. That gentleman is intro- 
duced with two unbroken rows of glistening teeth, whose irregularity 
and whiteness are quite distressing ; and he bears so wide a smile upon 
his face (a smile, however, very rarely indeed extending beyond his 
mouth), that there is “ something in it like the snarl of a cat.”** In the 
interview he has with honest simple Captain Cuttle, ‘a cat, or a monkey, 
or a death’s head, could not have shown the Captain more teeth at one 
time, than Mr. Carker showed him.”+¢ And when they part, we are told 
that in Mr. Carker’s sly look and watchful manner; in his false mouth, 
stretched but not laughing; in his spotless cravat and very whiskers; 
even in the silent passing of his soft hand over his white linen and his 
smooth face ; “there was something desperately cat-like.” Here again 

is a full-length feline portrait of him, at his desk, examining his letters 





* Chamfort, Caractéres et Portraits. + Id. Ibid. 
t Adam Bede, ch. xii. § Seven Sons of Mammon, ch, iii. 
| Ibid., ch. xxvi. @ Bleak House, ch. xii. 


** Dombey and Son, ch. xiii. tt Ibid., ch. xvii. 
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with the air of a player at cards: “ And although it is not among the 
instincts wild or domestic of the cat*tribe to play at cards, feline from 
sole to crown was Mr. Carker the Manager, as he basked in the strip of 
summer-light and warmth that shone upon his table and the ground as if 
they were a crooked dial-plate, and himself the only figure in it. With 
hair and whiskers deficient in colour at all times, but feebler than common 
in the rich sunshine, and more like the coat of a sandy tortoiseshell cat; 
with long nails, nicely pared and sharpened; with a natural antipathy 
to any speck of dirt, which made him sometimes and watch the 
falling motes of dust, and rub them off his smooth white hand or glossy 
linen: Mr. Carker the Manager, sly of manner, sharp of tooth, soft of 
foot, watchful of eye, oily of tongue, cruel of heart, nice of habit, sat with 
a dainty steadfastness and patience at his work, as if he were waiting at 
a mouse’s hole.”* 

Prospering in his schemes that day, “ complacent and affable as man 
could be, Mr. Carker picked his way along the streets and hummed a 
soft tune as he went. He seemed to purr: he was so glad.—And in 
some sort, Mr. Carker, in his fancy, basked upon a hearth, too. Coiled 
up snugly at certain feet, he was ready for a spring, or for a tear, or for 
a scratch, or for a velvet touch, as the humour took him and occasion 
served.” —And when Floy’s dog, Diogenes, manifests an instinctive hos- 
tility to this gentleman, the author can’t refrain from cheering on old 
growler, with “ You have a good scent, Di,—cats, boy, cats!”—In a 
subsequent interview with Mr. Dombey, one of Carker’s looks is thus 
interpreted: “ Wolf’s face that it was then, with even the hot tongue 
revealing itself through the stretched mouth, as the eyes encouritered 
Mr. Dombey’s.” And at a still later one we have this bit of feline by- 
oe “ Carker . . . replied with a smile, and softly laying his velvet 

d, as a cat might have laid its sheathed claws, on Mr. Dombey’s 
arm.” , 
That sprightly scion of the stately house of Dedlock, elderly Miss 
Volumnia, is represented as very bird-like in her manner, as she sidles 
about with a golden glass in her eye, peermg imto objects of every de- 
scription—“ hovering over her kinsman’s letters and papers, like a bird; 
taking a short peck at this document, and a blink with her head on one 
side at that document, and hopping about from table to table with her 
glass at her eye in an inquisitive and restless manner.” { 

Good Mrs. Brown, as, by the rule of contraries, the withered hag who 
persecutes Rob the Grinder is called, is likened both in features and 

ures to a crab,—“ going backwards [after picking up Mr. Carker’s 

illing’], like a crab, or like a heap of crabs: for her alternately expand- 

ing contracting hands might have represented two of that species, 
and her creeping face, some half a dozen more.” § 

Irreverently enough Jonas Chuzzlewit remarks to his cousin Charity, 
of her imposing papa Pecksniff, “ What a sleek, sly chap he is! Just 
like a tom-cat, an’t he?” || —Poll Sweedlepipe is said to have had something 


* Dombey and Son, ch. xxii. 
t Cf. Dombey and Son (orig. edit.), pp. 122, 123, 166, 168, 211, 221, 224, 259, 
424. 


+ Bleak House, ch. lvi. § Dombey and Son, ch. xxvii. 
Martin Chuzzlewit, chap. xi. 
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of the bird in his nature (he is a bird-fancier, by the way); not of the 
hawk or eagle, but of the sparrow, that builds in chimney-stacks, and 
inclines to human company. He is not quarrelsome, though, like the 

w, but peaceful, like the dove. Tn his walk, he strutted; and, in 

is respect, he bore a faint resemblance to the pigeon, as well as in a 
certain prosiness of speech, which might, in its monotony, be likened to 
the cooing of that bird. He was very inquisitive ; and when he stood 
at his shop-door in the evening-tide, watching the neighbours, with his 
head on one side, and his hat cocked knowingly, there was a dash of 
the raven in him. Yet, there was mo more wickedness in Poll than in a 
robin.”"* Happily, too, it is added, when any of his ornithological pro- 
perties were on the verge of going too far, they quenched, dissolved, 
melted down, and neutralised in the barber ; just as his bald head—other- 
wise, as the head of a shaved magpie—lost itself in a wig of curly black 
ringlets, parted on one side, and cut away almost to the crown, to indicate 
immense capacity of intellect. 

In his bedroom at the Salisbury inn he puts up at, Tom Pinch ob- 
serves hanging over the fireplace a graphic representation im oil of a 
remarkably fat ox, “and the portrait of some former landlord, who might 
have been the ox’s brother, he was so like him.” 

Of Mr. Craggs, Mr. Snitchey, and Doctor Jeddler, in the “ Battle of 
Life,” we are informed, that each of them might be taken for a fanciful 

ntative of one of the three natural kingdoms; for as Mr. Craggs, 
a cold, hard, dry man, dressed im grey and white, resembled a flint, 
“with small twinkles in his eyes, as if something struck sparks out of 
them,”’—so Mr. Snitchey “‘was like a magpie or a raven (only not so 
sleek),”—and the Doctor had a “streaked face like a winter pippin, 
with here and there a dimple to express the peckings of the birds, and a 
very little bit of pigtail behind that stood for the stalk.”{ In another 
lace, and performing a country-dance, the Doctor’s rosy face is said to 
ve “spun round and round like an expressive pegtop highly var- 
nished.”§ Tackleton, the morose toy-merchant, in another of the Christ- 
mas Books, is depicted with “his whole sareastic ill-conditioned self 
peering out of one little corner of one little eye, like the coneentrated 
essence of any number of ravens.” || 

Jesse Hexam, to whom we are mtroduced as the first man in the first 
chapter of Mr. Dickens’s latest fiction, “‘ was a hook-nosed man, and with 
that and his bright eyes and his ruffled head, bore a certain likeness to a 
roused bird of prey.” Farther on again: “ The figure at the red fire 
turned, raised its ruffled head, and looked like a-bird of prey."** And 
then: “he had the special peculiarity of some birds of prey, that when 
he knitted his brow, his crest stood highest."+¢ Anon: “ it being now 
past midnight, the bird of prey went straight to roost.”{{—Time for us 
to go and do likewise. 





—_—__ 


* Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. xxvi. ft Ibid., ch. xxxi. 
} Battle of Life, part i. § Ibid., part ii. 

|| Cricket on the Hearth, Chirp the First. 

Our Mutual Friend, p. 2. ** Ibid, p. 16. 


tt Ibid., p. 17. tt Ibid., p. 23, 
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STRATHMORE; © 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 
A LIFE ROMANCE, 


By tHe AvuTHor or “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 


Part THE FIFTEENTH. 


I. 


IN HIS DARK HOUR. 


Ir was near on midnight ; the fires were warm and the lights bright 
in the cedar drawing-room at White Ladies, flashing on the silver and 
azure panellings, the Venetian mirrors, the countless trifles of art and 
luxury, the clusters of exotics, and the delicate hues.of the women’s 
jewels and dresses. Some were playing chess or écarté, some softly flirt- 
ing, some talking of sport and some of slander, while the clear contralto 
of Lady Chessville echoed from the music-room beyond, where she and 
her idolaters were singing the music of “ Figaro,” which they would 
perform on the morrow in the private theatre. Within, it was brilliant, 
still, peaceful, with no sound higher than the murmur of voices attuned 
to one soft, languid key, which never varied in pain or in pleasure, in 
repartee, flattery, or spleen. Without, the winds were rising shrill and 
high among the old monastic woods, and the lightning was swirling 
about the fretted pinnacles of the Abbey, and in the lull of the music the 
hollow, angry roar of the seas, answering the challenge of the storm, 
pealed through the silence. It was a rough night on the coast. 

“ Bad night out,” said the Earl of Fernneley, with a suppressed yawn, 
as a blaze of lightning flashed through the length of the drawing-rooms, 
out dazzling the wax-lights. 

“ Plenty of casualties,” suggested Sir Philip d’Orval. 

“ All the better for wreckers ; they thank Heaven for foul weather 1" 
said a pretty woman, castling her adversary’s queen, and nestling herself 
in her causeuse to await his next move. 

“Wreckers? You touch our esprit du corps, Lady Adela. We are 
all Ministerialists here,” said Johnnie Vaux, a whip and a wit. 

A languid but general laugh gave him the answer that flattered him 
most, as a minute-gun was fired, faintly heard in the pauses of the thunder, 
but not stopping the cards, the chess, or the flirtations. 

“« Many lives lost off your coast in the year, Strathmore ?” asked the 
Prince de Volms. 

‘¢ Scores, I believe,” answered Strathmore, with negligent indifference, 
as he pursued his écarté with D’Orval. 

os sig don’t talk about it, then ; it is terrible !” cried a Spanish beauty, 
with a shiver of her fan, drawing her perfumed lace about her. 

Strathmore laughed his cold, slight laugh: | 

“Je n’en vois pas la terreur, madame! Men must die, it doesn’t 
much matter how. If casualties, epidemics, and wars didn’t take off our 
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surplus population at intervals, we should soon be overrun. Nothing is 
more superfluous than those romantic laments for most convenient laws 
' of nature! I mark the king, D’Orval.” 

Another signal of distress broke on the ear, muffled by the moaning 
winds, as he turned to pursue his game. With the proficiency of old, he 
brought the same skill and tne same rules to cards as to the Cabinet, and 
won in both. He had been perfectly sincere in what he had just said. 
He had a profound indifference for mankind; suffering did not touch 
him ; loss of life did not concern him ; with a cold, but perhaps correct, 

hilosophy, he held that a thousand people killed by an accident, a 

ttle, or an endemic, mattered no more in the aggregate, and was, 
therefore, as indifferent to men of sense, as the hee of a thousand 
sheep in the shambles. 

As he looked up to deal the last game he glanced across the room, and 
saw the gaze of Lucille fixed on him. Her eyes, whose azure light 
deepened almost to black at night, watched him under their long-drooped 
lashes with something of wonder, of reproach, of sorrow, mingled with 
their earnest and reverent tenderness; to her he never spoke such words, 
to her this side of his character was never shown, and at its pitilessness 
the young heart which loved every living thing down to the lowliest 
flower, and grieved for the broken wing of a bird, felt a shuddering in- 
tredulity and pain: death would have been sweeter, and more mercy to 
her, than to have found an error or a stain in him. And that gaze, as 
he met it, was so like to that which had dwelt on him in compassionate 
pardon, in mute reproach, while the setting sun sank down upon his 
wrath, that the life his hand had taken—the life guiltless of all sin, save 
a too loyal love for him and a too knightly code of honour—smote back 
upon his conscience in that agony with which a soul great at its core 
arouses to the sudden memory of an irrevocable crime. 

He played the game out—played, and won with unchanged science 
and skill, or it had not been Strathmore ;—and, crossing the drawing- 
rooms, approached and bent down to her. 

“ You look saddened, Lucille. Are you unwell, or are you only afraid 
of the storm ?” 

She sat a little apart, no one was near at the moment, and she lifted 
her eyes to his as his hand lay on her shoulder : 

“ Afraid? Ohno! I was thinking of the people out at sea, and of 
their misery.” She shuddered as she spoke, for a third minute-gun, 
fired off the coast, was audible through the rich music from the room 
beyond and the laughing murmur nigh. “ You do feel-for them, don’t 
you? You only said that in jest; you would save them, I know, if you 
could? It is so terrible to sit in light and gaiety and comfort here while 
the ships are perishing; it seems like guilt to be careless and rejoicing 
while others suffer, and death is close at hand. There is something so 
fearful in life taken !” 

His hand dropped from her shoulder—the hand which had “ taken 
life’-—and, stricken by those words, as Cain was stricken by the voice of 
his conscience calling on him to answer for his brother’s keeping, he 
went out away from the light, the murmur, the music—out into the soli- 
tude of the dark and stormy night. 

No rain was falling, and the night was still, save when the winds, 
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sweeping up through the forests, shricked and moaned upon the air, and 
re the waves arose with a hollow roar, like Jeuore beoetn seek- 
ing their prey. The ringed lightning, whirling down the sky, ht up the 
black masses of woodland an spectral ruins of the cloisters 
where the graves of the dead Dominicans lay; and at intervals, above the 
tumult of the wind and sea, the signal of distress broke faintly, and then 
died away. He stood on the terrace, looking seaward, his head un- 
covered, his eyes meeting the electric blaze that was laden with death 
or blindness, Centtig: tes fury of the storm as he had braved the curse 
of God and Man. Its wild work rioted unnoticed, unfelt, around 
him; one of those dark hours was upon him of which the world never 
knew, when the pride of an arrogant and egotistic philosophy was rent 
asunder, and the throes of an undying remorse possessed the soul which 
knew itself but the more deeply damned because the loftiness of mtellect 
by which it was companioned left it no plea of the dullard’s brute 
ignorance, or the murderer’s coarse apathy, in its crime. He had wrought 
his guilt wittingly, deliberately, and, though trodden down from memory 
by an iron heel, and forgotten through long stretches of time in the pur- 
suit of er, in these hours, rare, solitary, horrible as those hours in 
which the men of earlier ages, passion-riven, deemed themselves fiend- 
possessed, it uprose from the coiled and slumbering past, and twisted 
round him as the serpents round the Laocoon. , 

Rare, but the more terrible for their rarity, these hours came upon 
him. He lived again through the commission of his crime; he heard the 
sullen splashing of the pestilential waters ; he saw on his right hand the 
luminous glory of the sun; he watched the last-drawn breath shiver 
through the dying limbs, while the white and quivering lips gasped their 
last words of pardon: “ Oh God, I forgive—I forgive!—he did not 
know ” Pardon even in the throes of death! And the love that he 
had borne him, the love of youth’s rejoicing brotherhood, uprose before 
him in all its glad communion, and the very earth beneath, the very air 
about him, seemed to call upon God for vengeance for that guiltless life 
hurled into a brutal grave. 

Cold, arrogant, inflexible to the living, before the memory of his sin 
this man bowed, prostrate, stricken, accursed in his own sight. For this 
sin was agony because its work was irrevocable: and im its despair, its 
fruitless yearning, its hopeless impotence, remorse looked mockery, ex- 
piation blasphemy. 

What is done, is done for all eternity. 

And he stood looking seaward, while the thunder echoed from hill to 
hill, and the roar of the deep rose hoarse and sullen to its call; and as 
the wild winds lashed and moaned about him, his eyes looked up to the 
flaming skies, and met the lightning’s wrath unquailing. The great lost 
soul of this man, which knew a supreme remorse, but was never smitten 
by a craven’s fear, found the echo of its own agony in the throes of earth 
and heaven, and from his lips broke a bitter ery, lost in the beating of 
the storm : 

“Oh God! oh God! release me from my guilt !” ° 

In the silence, as the tempest lulled and the winds sank to rise again 
in deadlier wrath, there echoed from the ocean raging below, the piteous 
signal, and the prayer for human aid, of men in their last extremity, 
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perishing nigh at hand. He heard it, standing there, looking down into 
the darkness with his face towards the sea, and as from the night around 
him there arose the faint and weary moan of mortal misery, a voice whis- 
pered in his soul, “ Let the hand which took life save it! So may its 
sin be redeemed !” 

And even as men obey an imperative command, he bowed his head 
and went through the tumult of the storm down towards the sea. 

In the dark-arched portal of the door leading from the western wing, 
with the blaze of the lightning playing about her 'unfeared, gazin 
at him with the reverence of her innocent love, while the wind drown 
and wafted from her ear the cry to God of her father’s destroyer, 
stood Lucille. Unseen, and inspired by that instinct which lends cou- 
rage to the weak and strength to the frail, she had stolen from the 
drawing-rooms and followed him through passage and corridor to the 
silent and deserted western wing of the Abbey. The bright and de- 
licate figure was strangely framed in the grey stone of the pointed 
archway ; the eyes looked wistfully out into the weird darkness of the 
night; the hair gleamed golden in the flame which played about it; 
fragile, imaginative, impressible, fearful in much, the storm had no terror 
for her, its grandeur had been the music which had filled her heart with 
its own solemnity in earliest childhood, and to which she had loved to 
listen as to the sublime rhythm of a Miltonic poem, or a Magnificat. 
And into danger or death she would have followed Strathmore without 
pause or fear, even as she followed him now. When he bowed his head 
and went down towards the sea through the winds and the gloom, she 
left the archway of the door, and silently and softly pursued his steps 
over the mossy ground strewn with rent boughs and fallen fir-cones along 
the steep and winding path which led to the beach. The gusts loosen 
her hair and tossed it floating on the wind, the thunder of the skies and 
seas echoed from hill to hill, the‘lightnings made their mad war about 
her feet and flashed in her blinded eyes. Still she went on—she whom 
the storm-blast could destroy as it destroyed the fairy-bells of the forest 
lily—went on without fear, for she followed him. 


Il, 


“ MORITURI TE SALUTANT.” 


A wILp night! : 

A night to drown death shrieks like the ery of a curlew, and play with 
men’s lives as with wisps of straw. A night with the black seas yawn- 
ing in fathomless graves, and the hissing of the waters, filling eve 
moment that the thunder lulled. No rain fell; the air was hot and ari 
the dense clouds looked to stoop and touch the waves where they rose, a 
mighty wall of water, mountain high; a darkness impenetrable brooded 
over land and sea, when the lightning ceased for some brief second, and 
when it blazed afresh the heavens were filled with its flame that lit up 
the white stretch of beach, the grey rocks that glittered, steel-like, in its 
light, the vast Druidic forests of the Abbey stretching westward, and the 
boiling, seething, roaring abyss, where the sea devoured its dead in the 
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horror of night, to smile calm and sunny in the morning dawn when its 
mad work would be done, and its prey rot below, with the sand in their 
eyes and the salt weeds in their hair, and the nameless things of the 
deep creeping over their limbs—over the childish brow that had been 
flushed warm with sleep a few hours before, over the long floating 
tresses that had been played with by a mother’s hand, over the lips which 
had been sought in the bridal softness of a good-night caress. For the 
sea is fellow-reaper with death, and, like his comrade, spares not for 
youth, or love, or pity, for childhood’s ery, or mother’s prayer, or iron 
strength of manhood. 

It was a wild night! The wind rose in sudden blasts swift and fierce as 
a simoon, sweeping down from the wooded heights of the ancient 
monastery over the darkness of the sea, and driving against each other 
the great masses of the clouds like armies hurled together. The deafen- 
ing roar of waters met the thunder of the skies as they rolled back peal 
on peal; and in the lightning glare the solitary ship was seen, black 
and spectral, with sails rent away, and masts broken like willow boughs; 
flung from side to side as a lamed bird is flung in cruel sport, now lifted 
on the crest of giant waves, now sunk from sight in the chasm of the 
closing waters, reeling, rocking, driven at the mercy of the winds, alone 
in the black, trackless waste of the Atlantic. The minute-gun was 
silenced now, or drowned in the tumult of the storm; but ever and anon 
from the tempest-tossed vessel there rose the shrill, piercing wail of 
perishing souls, the in which Strathmore had heard a voice as the 
voice of God, bidding him who had destroyed life save it. 

The beach stretching beneath the wooded cliffs of White Ladies was 
almost deserted. There was no fishing village near for several miles 
along the coast, and there were no fisher-folle no coast-guard-men, no 
boats, save the pleasure-boats kept for the Abbey, pretty toys, shaped 
like Greek feluccas or Turkish caiques, that would have been beaten to 
pieces in the storm like painted butterflies. A few men had gathered on the 
shore—gamekeepers, lodgekeepers, woodsmen, labourers, cotters—look- 
ing helplessly on, full willing to succour those in peril, but incapable of 
lending any aid; they had a great coil of stout rope with them, but they 
gazed vacantly and sadly at it; they had no means to use it for any 
chance of rescue unless the storm lulled, and some dared swim out to sea. 
They fell back, and uncovered their heads as Strathmore’s step was 
heard on the surf-splashed sand, and the lightming shone upon his face ; 
he did not seem to see them, but stood looking outward to the ocean 
where the ship was reeling through the trough of the waves. In the 
uproar of the night, in the fury of the storm, in the violence of the winds 
that swept the sea apart in yawning gulfs, and piled it high in beetling 
barriers of foam, and flung it over the quivering vessel as though it were 
some living thing they strove to stifle and entomb, help from the hand 
of man seemed hopeless ; nothing but a life-boat could have lived through 
such a sea. He stood looking in silence outward, his head uncovered to 
the winds, his eyes meeting the electric glare unflinching, behind him 
the granite pine-crowned slope of the cliff, at his side the group of men, 
silent, too, and watching him with something of wonder, for they had 
never seen their lord take heed of the waste or cost of life upon the 
coast, with much of anxiety and hope, as the light flashed flickeringly 
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about them, for they knew how bold a swimmer he was, and had heard 
through what storms né had brought his yacht in distant tropic seas in 
ears gone by. And—unseen by him, for she knew he would forbid her 
leaves the ghastly night if he saw that she had followed him—stood 
Lucille, her arms close wound about a tall pine-stem to lend her resistance 
against the gusts that swirled through the forests, and bent the old witch- 
elms like silver larches, her long hair unloosed, and filled with sear brown 
leaves blown in it by the wind, her eyes gazing on him through the blindin 
flashes, her face white to the lips, Sut in awe with which fear for herself 
had no shadow of share, and filled with the pity, the terror, the sub- 
limity, the grandeur of the storm. That wrath of the ocean had been 
the Dies Ire to which she had listened from the years of infancy, and 
the solemnity of its awful hours had lent to her nature its depth and its 
melancholy. The ocean, in her spiritual poetic creed, was as the mighty 
servant of God, moved by his voice and ruled by his will; eternal power 
ke to her in the rushing of the storm, as eternal mercy smiled on her 
in the sunlight of the seas. She had no fear; and she stood with her 
arms wound about the knotted pine, and her hair floating backward from 
her brow, as in the pictures of old masters the young angel stands, serene 
and filled with an infinite compassion and love, while the earth is tempest- 
rocked beneath his feet. And on the beach Strathmore looked outward 
over the boiling waters, and in the black abyss far out to sea the lost ship 
laboured. 

The ringed lightning whirled down the sky, the heavens were riven by 
the sheet of flame, the vessel stood out distinct against the glare, so nigh, 
that from the shore the crowd swarming on the deck and clinging to the 
ropes were seen in the spectral light. Then one huge wave dashed over 
her and laid her down on her leeward side; there was a crash, a crushing 
splitting noise, that echoed to the land; darkness fell over the face of the 
waters; the moaning wail of perishing lives pierced above the tempest — 
roar—the ship had struck. 

When the lightning shone out again, the wreck lay with its hull out 
of water, stranded on a sunken rock, a black and shapeless mass; more 
than a third of its freight of human life had been swept off by the sea 
that had engulfed it, and the remnant left clung to the shrouds and 
framework of the foundered vessel, their faces turned towards land, their 
shrill shrieks ringing through the night. Strathmore’s eyes glanced over 
the stretch of distance which lay betwixt the shipwrecked and the beach, 
and measured it unerringly—as unerringly he gauged the danger, almost 
the impossibility, of any swimmer living through those seas. Never- 
theless he turned to the men beside him: 

“Fetch me a coil of rope.” 

“I’ve got rope here, my lord,” said his head-keeper, as they hauled 
the great coil nearer. 

“We can’t do not nothing, your lordship,” said another man, one of 
his tenant farmers. ‘God knows I’d risk a bit to save those oe 
drowning wretches ; but even a boat, if we had one, my lord, wou dn’t 
live through that ere storm.” 

“ Most likely not,”” answered Strathmore, indifferently, stooping to try 
the strength of the cable with his hands, while the men grouped about 
him with white scared faces and eager wistful eyes, that strained now 
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towards the wreck where it lay in the heaving waters, now towards his 
movements, with the dull mechanical anxiety and marvel with which 
those, whom peril and emergence stupify, look on at him whom they 
only nerve and arm. He was flinging off his evening dress, lashing 
a lantern to his shoulders, and knotting tight about his waist one end of 
the rope. He knew that hazard ran a thousand to one that the boldest 
and surest swimmer could ever breast the mad fury of the seething waves 
and return alive; death waited for him in a hundred forms. He had no 
pity, no yearning for those dying in the darkness of the night ; humanity 
was alien to his nature, and his philosophic creed held in its calm logic 
that death, as the universal law, reaps its sure average every year, and 
that the mode of its advent is of little import. Life was precious to him, 
for his power, his intellect, his ripened triumphs, his gathered honours, 
his influence over men and nations; it was to him, as wide waste to risk 
his existence for that of a ship’s crew—common sailors, wailing women, 
useless children—as to risk a man’s for that of a dog. It was not for 
them that he came to wrestle with the storm, to rescue them or perish; it 
was for the memory of the dead; it was for the rigid law of expiation, 
which he had set to himself with the iron sternness of Mosaic law; it was 
for the remorse which in its dark hours forced him to any travail, to an 
sacrifice, to any ordeal which could wash the blood-stain from his han 
Thus he had done great things unknown to men, and witnessed but by 
God—things noble and holy, wrought on one inexorable principle of 
atonement, and wrought in silence and unseen of the world, even as in 
ancient days the great and guilt-stained soul strove to cleanse and justify 
itself by pitiless penance in cloister and in battle, among the plague- 
stricken and the infidel, in the death-ranks of the Crusade, and the reek- 
ing pestilence of the lazar-wards. He knotted the cord close about his 
waist, and glanced once more across the boiling seas; he was a skilled 
and daring swimmer, and held all danger in the sure measurement, yet 
the cool disdain, of a sagacious courage. 

“For Heaven’s sake! my lord, you won’t try those seas!” said the 
men, involuntarily crowding nearer, their deference to his rank, and their 
first-awed wonder at his cool rapid movements, breaking down before the 
imminence of the peril that he was about to encounter, single-handed and 
unaided. 

“Strathmore, for the love of God, what are you about !” shouted one 
of his guests, who, with Nello Caryll and another, sprang down from the 
cliffs above, having left the drawing-rooms soon after him to visit the 
shore, not naming where they came lest they should alarm the women ; 
the thickness of the pine-boughs and the wood parted their path from 
where Lucille stood, and they saw her no more than he did on the beach 
as they plunged headlong through the blaze of the storm down the 
slippery precipitate path, strewn with broken branches and with loosened 

ulders 


a Nothing wonderful,” he answered simply; “only what any of my 
yacht’s crew would do in a second.” 
“ But no man can live in those seas !”” 
is Oh, I don’t know, I have swam the Bosphorus in rougher weather 
Young Caryll Jaid his hand on his arm : 
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“Lord Cecil ! let me go! I swim like a water-dog, and your life is too 

to be fling alway on a risk,” 

The youth’s face was very pale as the lightning flashed on it, and his 
eyes shone with mee Foam was of a generous, impressible nature, and 
it touched him strangely to see one whom he known but as the 
haughty and ambitious Minister, the cold and caustic man of the world, 
ready to face death for (as he deemed) the mere sake of those who suffered, 
— peril life to succour strangers perishing, 

“* My life is required of me ; yours is not.” 

The brief, calm words bore no meaning to the boy’s ear, save that they 
refused to yield up place to him, but his hand tightened still on Strath- 
more’s, and his voice, hurried and low, was drowned to any other ear than 
his in the din of the storm. 

“Let me go first at least, sir! She would never forgive me if I stood 
by to see you perish.” . 

Strathmore started, and Nello could not tell whether the quiver which 
passed over his face was one of pain or was but the shiver of the flickering 
flash. He put him aside with a brief command : 
hy forbid you to peril your life. And while you talk the wreck is 
sinking.” 

Then, shaking-himself free from the other men, he plunged without 
pause into the dark, seething breakers :—the wild, broken cry of a young 
voice rang out upon the night, as the black waves closed over him, but in 
the crash of the tempest, and the tension of high-strung excitement, none 
heard, or none regarded it. 

In the glare from the rent skies, those clinging to the shattered wreck 
saw him fling himself down into the boiling chasm of the seas to save 
them, and gave him one ringing cheer that pierced above the thunder and 
drowned the dying, stifled shriek of those whom the waves washed at that 
instant from their hold upon the taffrail into the darkness yawning round, 
He knew that death was nigh, and all but imminent; he knew that the 
keenest skill, the boldest daring, could do but little against that mad mass 
of loosened waters ; he knew that in a second’s space the chance was, as 
a million to one, that he would be flung back upon the jagged granite of 
the rocks, torn, mangled, bleeding, lifeless, or be beaten down under the 
weight of the waves, never to rise again. Yet he gave himself to the 
fury of the seas without hesitance, and let their surging billows yawn for 
him and close above his head, while over the wide waste of ocean the 
great darkness again fell, and those who gazed, awe-strieken and with 
tight-drawn breath, knew not whether the issue would be life or death, 
The lightning lit the Atlantic with its blaze afresh, and in the ghastly 
hue he rose, flung to and fro upon the heaving foam, yet parting the 
black water with calm and resolute strength, grappling hard with death 
and danger, and refusing to be conquered ; then, from the broken, shape~ 
less wreck a great cheer rose again, and rang over the seas, sublime as a 
Te Deum, grand as the Io Triumphe of the victor’s pean ;—it was the 
“ Morituri te Salutant!’’ of the dying to him who died for them. 

Thrice he was hurled backwards to the shore; thrice, bruised, buffeted, 
borne down by the weight of the waters heavily as by an iron mace, he 
swam out again, striking the waves with steady, unceasing strokes. The 
salt foam was in his teeth, the lightning in his eyes, the seas threw him 
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hither and thither, and flung him down into their depths. They cast him, 
now, outward to the waste of the ocean, now, backward towards the jagged 
beach rocks, where, once dashed upon the granite, he would lie a shape- 
less mms, a now high upon the crested billows in the lurid glistening 
light, while the great bulk of water heaved and rocked beneath him; now, 
down into the chasm of the yawning seas, while the breakers swept over 
his head, and in the darkness he heard the sullen roar of the Atlantic 
sounding in his ear and beating in his brain, and felt the surging of the _ 
waves seeking whom they should devour. 

Neither from wreck nor shore could his path be traced, —now and again 
when the lightning lit the skies they saw bis arms stretched out upon the 
black expanse, where he wrestled with the winds that blew in his teeth 
and drove the waves upon him, and swayed him to and fro as the cur- 
rent sways a straw; or through the shroud of darkness that covered the 
deep, on which the wail of the drowning lives alone was heard, the light 
lashed to him shone out for one fleet instant, to be lost again in the im- 
meso gloom, and when it sunk from sight they could not tell whether 

e yet lived amidst the fury of the seas, or whether he were dashed upon 
the sunken reefs to rise no more, until a rigid, sightless, broken corpse 
should float upward in the light of the morrow’s sun. 

A great awe fell on those who watched and waited for the issue of the 
contest of one human life with the tumult of ocean and storm ; their lips 
were white, their breath was held, their brows were wet with dew; they 
feared, they trembled, they suffered for him as he never did for himself ; 
for in the jaws of the grave Strathmore was calm, and with danger the 
dauntless and defiant courage in his blood rose resolute. He beat his path 
through the salt blinding water, recovering again and again every yard 
from which the wind drove or the sea dashed him back. None wrestling 
through the tumult of the night, to reach what they loved best from the 
fast-sinking wreck, would have fought a more enduring conflict with the 
death which menaced him on every side, than he who, with no human love, 
no human pity for one of those for whom he gave himself, cast himself into 
theidevouring seas, for sake of a sterner and a nobler duty, for sake of 
the atonement which should save life by the same arm which had once 
taken life, and wash out the stain of blood-guiltiness by the ransom of 
lost souls. 

The night was holy, the storm was sanctified to him; with each time 
that he arose from the salt, fathomless abyss, he was nearer to the expiation 
for which he laboured ; with every stroke by which he forced back the 
mad, murderous waters, he was victor over the remorse which in its dark 
hours made him accursed in his own eyes ; with all the bruised, exhausted 
oe of that wild work, as the ocean flung him downward, and the winds 

urled him against the rocks, and the salt surf dashed in his blind, aching 
eyes, he felt but as in ancient days, those guilt-laden and athirst for 
freedom from the memory and the burden of their guilt, felt the points of 
the iron in their flesh, or the torturing baptism of fire, as an atonement 
welcome and hallowed, a purification before God. 

For in these hours the dark, grand, wild nature latent in him broke 
out and ruled; and shattered down the creeds of the Statesman, the 
Courtier, and the World. 

At last he neared the wreck, beating his way through the uproar and 
the gloom, while above him the great waves were me like the towering 
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crest of an Alpine slope. For a moment the lightning died out, and in 
the thick darkness he lay on the waters, waiting till in its glare he should 
be able to reach the side of the stranded and shattered hull. ‘The blaze 
flashed out afresh, illumining sea and sky, the measureless waste of the 
Atlantic, and the dark woodlands of the shore; and—at the instant when 
the dying] saw their deliverer, and in the stead of death hope came to 
them—the curled, reared waters rolled, and swept up with a hoarse, hollow 
roar, like a lion’s when he is an-hungered and baffled of his prey, and 
broke upon the wreck. When they again severed and left it free, the 
crowding lives had been swept with them, and garnered to the grave; a 
remnant alone was left: he was too late. The elements themselves 
mocked and denied him his expiation ! 

Where he looked upward to the shapeless, sinking mass, the cry of 
the drowning, devo ere he could reach them, rang on his ear; and 
from his own lips.a moan broke in the silence and solitude of the vast 
ocean waste. 

“ My God! my hand is too accursed to save!” 

As though in answer, from the riven clouds the soft and holy radiance 
of the moon shone out for one brief space, bathing land and sea with its 
pale light after the lurid glare of the storm. A few were left upon the 
wreck—four or five women and children and youths ; these, in their 
mortal agony, turned their eyes upon their saviour, and with that mute 
and terrible prayer besought his succour. No wild shouts greeted him 
as he swam to the wreck, and made his footing on its slippery woodwork ; 
those who would so have welcomed him, had a second before been swept 
away to death; yet, as he reached the sinking ship, one, yards distant, 
wrestling for life in the trough of the sea, saw him, and gave him a 
single ringing cheer, the Moriturus te Saluto of the dying to the victor ; 
—then the voice died which in the throes of death had been lifted to 
hail him who had come too late, and in the black whirling water the 
sailor sank, with that greeting on his lips to the stranger in whom cou- 
rage found its comrade. 

The moon was shrouded now in the dark clouds, that were driven swift 
as the hurricane across the skies; but the almost ceaseless play of the 
lightning made it clear as day, and he saw the white faces of dead men 
rise up about him in the water, and the dark floating hair of women’s 
corpses was blown over his hands as he swam towards the wreck, through 
the seas, which were strewn with the flotsam and jetsam of the shattered 
ship, and mounted with steady grasp the shelving, slippery mass, which 
was all that was left of the stately vessel that when the sun had gone 
down had been steering calmly before the wind, with white sails set, 
through a fair and balmy evening, over a laughing azure sea. When 
the few who were gathered together trembling and praying on the 
wreck, waiting for instant death, and scourged by the brutal stripes of 
the salt billows as they broke, saw him ascend and stand amidst them, 
giving his life for theirs, they fell upon their knees and lifted their 
blanched faces, and blessed him and prayed to him with tears of agony : 
their saviour looked to them not man, but Deity. 

And as they wept and clung about him, and worshipped him as their 
deliverer from death, he neither saw nor heard them; but in that moment 
when he stood upon the wreck, with the tumult of the storm around, and 
the black waste of water between him and the land which he might 
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never reach again—between him and the life which was filled with 
wealth, and power, and honour, and the ripe fruitage of a great ambition 
—Strathmore remembered but one, the Dead who in the long-buried 
had fallen when the sun went down upon the murderer’s wrath : 
and from his lips a prayer broke, more bitter and more yearning than any 
the g those whe wept about his feet prayed for their deliverance from 
ve : 
y God! Let this atone!” 
Thed, he bade those trembling and quivering in the terror of the 
~ to be still and of good cheer, and with the aid of the youths— 
who had been passengers in the ship, and could not swim—he tn- 
sa the rope oa about his waist, an fastened it tightly to a beam; 
the other end was held by those on shore, and, when it was made taut, 
it stretched a narrow yet firm bridge through the pathless waters, a frail 
yet precious aid through the great abyss that yawned between the drown- 
ing and the land, where lay deliverance and safety. It was a hideous 
passage—through the curved walls of the giant waves, through the black 
sa chasm filled with the hollow roar of the voracious billows, through 
the drenching, merciless blows of the solid waters, with but that one frail, 
vibrating cord as plank between them and their destruction! Yet the 
love of life is a master-passion, and makes the feeble strong, the coward 
daring, the weakness of womanhood cope with the force of man. It was 
their sole chance: one by one, in the glare from the heavens or by the 
flickering lantern-light, he directed them to descend, and pass along the 
rope where it stretched through fhe foam and the gloom. There were 
wild disorder, delirious panic, the agony of hope conflicting with the 
horror of despair, the abject anguish of helpless women. But the same 
force of will which bore down the opposing factions of states and minis- 
tries made its might rule here ; he who is calm and resolute in peril is a 
king among his fellows. One by one he made them descend, holding 
back the reckless, encouraging the fearful, warning, guiding, command- 
ing each, bidding each be of strong heart and of sure courage through 
the perilous and dire passage. Seven lives were launched “by him on 
that frail bridge which he had perilled his own life to give them, where 
it hung vibrating above the boiling surf, and passing through the gorge 
of the reared waves. One alone was swept down into the abyss, and 
perished ; six were rescued, and one by one he saw them reach the shore, 
and received by those waiting there, in the ruddy gleam of the beacon- 
fire hastily piled on the sands from the broken pine-boughs and the 
resinous firs. He had saved them. Six lives wrestled for with death, 
and brought from out the grave ;—might not these expiate one taken ? 
Standing on the wreck, which he refused to leave while any were still 
unrescued, he looked across the sea as the wild shouts which welcomed 
those whom he had succoured, and saluted the grandeur of his act, rang 
loud through a pause in the uproar of the storm; and on his face a light 
shone which had never been there in the days of his youth, and in ‘his 
eyes came a sublime serenity; the peace, the gratitude, the rest with God 
and man, of the soul which, after lengthened years of travail and remorse, | 
is at the last released from the brand and burden of its crime, and purified 
by expiation. 
The holiest hour of Strathmore’s life was this in which he stood alone 
in the wide desert of the ocean. 
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IIt. 


LOST IN THE HOLINESS OF REDEMPTION. 


Two yet remained, young boys but little out of infancy, for whose 
delicate hands and fragile limbs the passage by the rope was hopeless. 
Their mother had been swept from them when at the first crash upon the 
reef the vessel had parted amidships, and half her human freight had 
perished: the children, by the wild caprice of the seas, had been spared, 
and sat locked in each other’s arms, the elder comforting the younger, 
strangely stilled and in the awe of a voiceless terror. Strathmore looked 
down on them, then stooped and touched the elder, a little fellow of some 
seven years, whose fair locks were drenched in the brine and surge. 

“‘ Leave your brother and trust yourself to me. I can only save you 
one at a time.” 

The child gazed up at him with sad and dreaming eyes ; the horror of 
the awful night had left him passive, his eyes were tearless, and his face 
very white. He loosened his arms from the little one, and motioned 
Strathmore to take him instead. They were French children, for the ship 
was a Havre vessel bound for América. 

“ Take Victor first, not me; my mother loved him best.” 

The plaintive heroic answer was drowned in the hoarse roar of the 
hurricane, but Strathmore heard it, and lifted up the younger, as the boy 
bade him. 

“J will save you both. Have no fear. You are a brave child.” 

He took the other in the grasp of his left arm, who, younger still, was 
all but unconscious from cold, from terror, and from the blows of the heavy 
billows, and plunged down once more into the waters. As he quitted the 
wreck, he saw one whom he had not noted—a woman lying prostrate, in- 
sensible, perhaps dead. It was too late to go back; when he returned for 
the boy he could rescue her if she lived; and he gave himself once more 
to the madness of the ocean, this time with the dead weight of the young 
child hanging wearily upon him. 

From the shore they saw him leave the wreck thus laden; then they 
lost sight of him in the deep trough of the heaving seas; in the darkness 
they knew not whether his life had been laid down in ransom for those 
whom he had saved, or whether he wrestled with the seas again to be 
again their victor. The blackness of night brooded over land and water, 
while the sullen roar of the thunder rolled through the air, and the hoarse 
fury of the winds lashed the storm to its height—they knew not whether 
he lived or perished. 

Then, where the gleam of the fire on the beach was cast red and lurid 
upon the breakers, as they rolled upward, crested with white hissing surf, 
they saw him rise, bearing the burden of another life. 

Swift as thought, Lionel Caryll flung himself into the sea, and swam to 
meet him. Strathmore threw the young boy to him, and, without pause, 
turned and went backwards to the wreck to redeem the word he had given 
to the child left there by his own will to perish, that his brother might be 
saved. Once more back through that terrible travail of life with an im- 
pending death ; once more through the passage of the trackless seas, 
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through the darkness of the tumultuous night, through the reared massive 
waves, with the bitter brine in his eyes and his teeth, with the bodies of 
the dead floating around him, with the winds hurling him hither and 
thither, and striking him blindly with great masses of curled water. 
Once more ;—while now, his breath came in laboured gasps of pain, and 
every sinew throbbed with the unnatural strain, every muscle quivered, 
every bone ached, while his throat was parched, his eyes starting, his 
temples aching ; while, beside the whirl and the force of the waters, he 
had to combat with a direr and moré insidious foe—the exhaustion which 
was slowly gathering over all his limbs, and stealing out the life and 
power from his frame. 3 

Yet strength of the will conquered weakness of the body; he reached 
the wreck afresh, and the wistful eyes of the young boy, gazing into the 
awful night, saw his deliverer return faithful fo his word, though but 
pledged to a lonely child. Strathmore ascended the stranded wreck, and 
paused to rest, ms gather force to reach the shore in this last passage, 
whose peril was more imminent than all. A brief breathing-space sufficed 
to give him back some strength ; his muscles were of steel, his powers of 
endurance great, and his ascetic indifference to indulgence and pleasures 
of the senses had left his frame firm knit as in his earliest manhood. As 
he paused, and looked down to where in the darkness the waves were 
dashing the timbers of the shattered ship together, and whirling the dead 
bodies of the drowned men in the ghastly glare of wreathing phospho- 
rescent light, he heard a sullen menace roll and groan dhecugh the shat- 
tered hull on which he rested—it was the sure and ominous sound which 

receded the parting of the few broken timbers which still held together. 

hey were no longer safe for a single second: one moment more and they 
would break away, destroying with them all life which should remain near 
the abyss which yawned for them. It was quite dark; the uncertain 
glimmer of the lantern he had left upon the wreck was cast about his 
feet, but shed no light on the wide waste around, where the roar of the 
waves was heard seeking whom they should devour, and the bodies of the 
dead were washed es the reef, lit only here and there by the weird 
we ce! omy on the surf. There was no time for pause, for thought ; 

e stooped and touched the woman lying at his feet; she was unconscious 
from terror or from a swoon, but he laid his hand to her lips, and they 
were warm; in her bosom, and her heart was beating. She lived; he 
could not leave her there to certain death. 

He bade the child mount on his shoulders, and cling close so as to 
leave his arms free and his limbs unshackled ; the boy, quiet and intel- 
ligent beyond his years, comprehended and obeyed him; then Strathmore 
raised the woman’s form, and grasping her firmly in his left hand, felt 
his way with his right along the rope down the side of the wreck, which 
with every moment might yawn, and crash, and disappear, and so com- 
mitted himself yet again to the fury of the seas, thus heavy laden with 
the burden of two lives. The thick darkness was around him ; he could 
see neither the waste that stretched before, nor the vaulted skies which 
brooded above him. He sank as he first swam out from the side of the 
wreck ; the great waves washed over him, and he held himself as lost, 
with the child’s hands clinging round him, and the weight of the woman 
hanging on his arm. The waters closed above his head and over the 
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boy’s fair curls, and he felt-the salt billows surging in his ears and stifling 
his breath; he heard the rushing roar of the waters, he knew that he was 
sinking to his grave. Better for him to have so perished—better had he 
died thus in the supreme martyrdom of a grand labour, in the great 
ransom of a holy expiation. His death had then absolved his life; he 
had then yielded up his soul in peace with God and man; having sinned 
much, yet much atoned. 

But death came not to himin that hour. The long hair of the woman 
swept across his lips ; he shuddered and sickened at its touch, he knew 
not why, as he had never done at the sharp agony on the jagged rocks, 
or the blinding blows of the massed water. By his involantaey move- 
ment his foot touched the projecting timber of the sunken wreck ; in- 
stinctively he struck with all his force against the beam, so that the 
impetus given might send them upward to the surface ; he rose, and they 
breathed again, floating in the impenetrable darkness on the face of the 
ocean. Life was yet his and theirs whom he had saved, and he lay on 
the black waters, parting them with the strength of his single arm, while 
afar off through the dense gloom gleamed the leaping flames of the 
beacon fire. His hand grasped the woman’s form, which he bore up 
against the force of the hurled billows, and her hair swept again against 
his lips, and her breath was on her cheek, while she faintly awoke to 
consciousness from her trance, as they moved through the icy waters ; 
and thus they passed together through the darkness of the night, through 
the tumult of the storm, through the valley of the shadow of death. 

Thus they passed together amidst the j Bact waters, with the in- 
nocent face of the young child nigh them, and the cold limbs of the lost 
dead washed against them, while over the ocean the tempest raged, and 
the winds gave voice to the Dies Ire of their wrath. 

As the last ransom of his soul from guilt, as the last travail in his 
ordeal of expiation, he was bidden to save this woman’s life ! 

Above, in the brooding skies, the dense clouds driven by the hurricane 
were hurled on one another; the shock vibrated through the air, and 
pealed over earth and sea. There was a lurid, hideous light which lit in 
its glare land, and heaven, and ocean, and in its ghastly gleam he saw her 
face, the lips close to his own, the eyes filled with a fearful agony, the 
trailing length of the amber hair lying loose upon the waves. 

And they knew one another, they whom guilt had bound together, 
while they looked down into each other’s eyes, where they lay on the 
boiling, hissing, bitter waters with the white livid light upon their faces, 
as, in the Vision of the Poet, the doomed behold and recognise each other 
sinking in the liquid fires of the Lake Avernus. 

She gazed on him with a dumb and terrible appeal, for his will alone 
upheld her from the yawning abyss, and back upon her ear through the 
mist of many years rang words once uttered to her in the hour of her 
extremity : 

“If you were drowning before my eyes, and my hand stretched out 
could save you, you should perish in its need.” 

Beneath her, around her, leaping up to seize her as hounds leap on 
their prey, the waves surged and roared; between her and destruction 
there stood but the mercy of him to whom mercy was unknown; death 
was upon her unless he gave his life to save her, he whom she had made 
& murderer! : 
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Afar off, above on the hanging rock, under the dense monastic 
woodlands, with her arms wound about the great stem of the pine, her 
fair hair floating in the wind, her eyes gazing down into the raging seas, 
unblinded by the storm, and opened wide with straining, yearning 
agony, stood Lucille: and her young face, white and pure, and filled with 
a sublime light, was as the face of an angel, and on her innocent lips 
was one voiceless, unceasing prayer to God for him, in whom she saw 
but the deliverer from death, the saviour of the lost. Had he looked 
there he might still have conquered, still have endured; and saved him- 
self from the fresh guilt which uprose and curled about him from out the 
slimy bitter waters like some loathsome shape from the depths of the sea. 
But the ringed lightning circled him, eddying round in its ghastly glare, 
a white whirlpool of flame—fire burning on the icy waters—and by its 
light they gazed alone on one another as their faces rose above the black 
and seething mass. 

They met again. 

In his eyes there came the dark, merciless, brutal gleam of the passions 
which were not dead but sleeping,.the chill, pitiless, ruthless thirst of 
the vengeance which no time could satiate, no draught could slake: she 
was his temptress still. The noble serenity, the thankful, holy rest of 
one who has laboured for absolution, and won his way to meet atonement, 

assed from his face—for ever. Where the lurid flame gleamed on it as 
be rose above the foam, it grew white and rigid with the deadly menace 
of his chill smile upon his lips. And his hand unloosed its hold, and left 
her alone upon the fathomless seas. 

*“‘ Die—as you condemned him to die!” 

The words hissed to her through the tumult of the storm, and her eyes 
gazed up to his with a mute, appealing terror, yet with a hatred bitter 
and brutal as his own, where she was left to perish, the water reaching to 
her livid lips, her brow turned upward in the scathing light. Then, in 
the circle of the azure flame that played upon the chaos, Marion Vava- 
sour sank, downward, downward, till the loose trail of her hair floating 
on the waves was beaten beneath the billows. 

Darkness fell over the ocean, and darkness as of the night covered 
his own soul, which for one holy hour of travail and of martyrdom had 
soared upward to God’s light, and had failed in the supreme instant 
of victory, in the crowning ordeal of temptation. She had been his 
temptress again, and again he had fallen; again through her he knew 
himself accursed. And on his face a great agony gathered, for the 
weight of his guilt lay afresh upon his life, and the work of his expia- 
tion was tainted and atinted, and in vain ;—his ransom had been lost 
even as it was redeemed. 

No human sight had looked upon that awful meeting on the waste of 
the ocean; its history was hidden in the shroud of the storm, in the 
wildness of the hurricane, in the beating of the seas; the darkness 
brooded over land and water, darkness impenetrable, filled with the 
rushings of the winds and the roar of the ice-chill breakers. When 
the light broke forth again from the riven skies, they saw him tower- 
ing above the boiling waters, and holding the young child aloft; erect, 
and with measured movement he came through the surf, breaking breast 


high upon the shore, the glare upon his face, the cold surge parted by 
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his arm. Then, as the loud shout of those who welcomed their deliverer 
vibrated through the midnight, Strathmore reached the land—and, with- 
out word, without sign, reeled and fell, even as one dead. 


A bitter cry, wailing through the night, rang on the silence as he 
fell. 

There was a swift, noiseless sweep, as of a sea-bird’s wing, past those 
who gathered round him; in the lurid light they saw what seemed to 
them a spirit face, rather of hoaven than of earth. Lucille sank down 
beside him, where he lay upon the wet and surf-strewn beach. 

Her fair hair swept backward from her brow, white flowers still 
tangled in its loosened masses ; her face was blanched with a terrible 
misery, her lips laughed with the delirium of joy, meeting and mocked 
by, the delirium of despair. 

“ He is not dead? Oh, for the love of God!—saved—saved !” 

Her voice, in its anguish of appeal, thrilled above the tumult of the 
storm, above the hoarse roaring of the breakers; it pierced through the 
mists of the exhaustion which clouded and dulled his reason; a shudder 
ran through his frame where he lay stretched, felled in his spent strength, 
like a stately pine that the tempest had broken and laid low. 

“Saved? No. Lost!” 

His soul awoke to its guilt ere his senses revived to the world; but the 
low, delirious words died muttered and unheard upon his lips. Life was 
dark and meaningless to him; he remembered nothing save that dim 
horror of unexpiated guilt; the noise of the rushing seas was in his brain, 
the throes of a great suffering throbbed and quivered through his strained 
limbs, an iron weight seemed to lie on him, crushing the breath from 
out his chest, as the lead and beams were piled on the condemned in 
ancient days; he was sinking down, down, into a fathomless abyss, while 
the amber hair of his temptress twisted and writhed and netted round him, 
and would not let him loose! His eyes unclosed, and opened blindly and 
in pain to the wild fury of the night, to the ghastly whirling of the 
lightning blaze ; and he saw the child-face above him, with its fair, angel 
light aud its agony of voiceless prayer. What had she to do there, 
in the night, in the storm, with the black seething waters, with the 
ghastly, giddy flame? In a faint, unconscious gesture, he stretched out 

arms: 

** Lucille !” 

Their eyes met ;—and at the murmur of her own name by his voice, 
the unnatural strength which had sustained her through the tension of 
that horrible hour whilst he warred with storm and death, gave way, and 
with a low laugh of delirious joy she sank senseless down on the dank 
sands, her head bowed unconscious on his breast, her bright hair trailing 
in ie foamy surge, the virginal flowers tangled with the black beach- 
weeds. 

And in that moment, as he met her eyes in the dizzy, lurid glare that 
swept in flame over earth and sky and ocean, a light more terrible than 
the death-fire that played upon the sea flashed in its sudden dawn 
through the blind mists before his sight. 

He knew that Lucille loved him. 
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COTTON POSSIBILITIES. -° 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


EGYPT. 


Ir were trifling with the earnestness with which all thinking men have 
turned their attention to the subject of which we propose to treat in the 
following pages, were we to enter deeply into the remote history of cotton 
cultivation or manufacture ; but it may be useful if we can afford a short 
search into our most ancient records with a view to discovering the first 
home of the cotton-plant, because, in tracing it back to its cradle, we 
may find on what nourishment and under what circumstances it has 
flourished most. 

Going back as far as we can, we find two widely separated countries in 
which even then the indigenous cotton-plant was utilised—Egypt and 
America. In the Scriptures, mention is made of linen but not of cotton 
(II. Chronicles i. 16), and it is a moot point whether the cloth in which 
the Egyptian mummies are swathed be cotton or not. But Herodotus, 
writing four centuries and a half before the Christian era, distinctly speaks 
of a plant which produced, instead of fruit, a wool superior in quality 
to that of sheep, and which the Indians made into coverings for their 
bodies. Pliny is very explicit, using the very botanical name by which 
the cotton-plant is now known. “ Towards Arabia,” he says, ‘there 

ws a shrub which some call gossypium, and others xylon, and from 
which the stuffs are made which we call xylina.” This exactness of 
Pliny removes all doubt, for xylon in the Greek has been always taken 
to mean cotton, as gossypium does in the Latin ; but he goes still further 
into detail by describing the tree and its produce, which yet more clearly 
identifies it with the cotton-plant: “It is small, and bears a fruit re- 
sembling a nut, which is spun into thread. There is nothing to be pre- 
ferred to these stuffs for whiteness or softness; beautiful garments are 
made from them for the priests of Egypt.” He also affirms, on the 
authority of Theophrastus, the Greek naturalist, that the plant was in- 
digenous in the Isle of Tycos, in the Persian Gulf, and describes it as 
“a wool-bearing tree, with leaves exactly like those of the vine, only 
smaller, and which bears a fruit, which, bursting when ripe, lets loose a 
ball of downy wool, from which are made costly garments of a fabric 
resembling linen.” 

To Egypt, then, we conclude must be assigned the earliest discovered 
home of the cotton-plant, if not its native one. Those who claim Ame- 
rica for its birth-place can produce no authentic pedigree older than the 
time of Cortes, who, on landing in Mexico, was presented with cotton 
garments, and with cotton cloths to cover his huts. This certainly points 
back to a remoter age; and the fact of cotton having been found among 
the oldest tombs of Central America cannot be disputed, but, on the 
part of Egypt, we have Pliny’s circumstantial record, and on that of 
America mere conjecture. 

But, having fixed a starting-point, we soon lose all traces of the road. 
From the time when Pliny mentioned cotton, not only as a production 
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but as a manufacture of Egypt, we hear no more of it till our own time. 
The yearly increasing demand for cotton by every country in Europe, 
which had displaced almost every other cultivation in India, and had 
covered the southern part of America with the seeds of the much-coveted 
crop, seems to have been unheard of in the country of the Nile, and it 
was not until some forty years ago-thct Egypt awoke from its long sleep 
to look about for its ancient staple, and to find itself forestalled in the 
markets of the world in the very article of which it was the first to dis- 
cover the use and value. Seventeen hundred years fill a good many 
pages in history; it is a long interval to set down as eventless; yet, in 
writing the history of Egyptian cotton, we step from the time of the 
Egyptian Ptolemys to the time of the English Desens: 

In 1821, a French mechanician named Jumelle found the old plants 
still growing unrecognised and unprized in the garden of one Makoh 
Bey, in Cairo. Jumelle communicated his discovery to his sagacious 
patron, Mehemet Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt. The Pasha, ever alert to 
suggestions for the development of the country, ordered all the seed that 
could possibly be saved to be collected and sown on the viceregal estates, 
and next year produced a crop of 845 ewts. So promising a source of 
revenue was carefully nursed by the viceroy, and by extending the irri- 
gation by clearing out old choked-up canals and dykes, he multiplied the 
production two hundred and fifty times within four years. The cotton 
originally found and disseminated was named Makoh, from the man in 
whose garden it was found, but the French, with more justice if with 
more national vanity, preferred to call it Jumelle, after the discoverer. 
But Mehemet Ali dia not content himself with this one description of 
cotton, but procured other varieties, and naturalised some exotic kinds of 
long-staple cotton, and had extended its cultivation almost all over Lower 
Egypt, through the agency of the fellahs, who, although they were com- 
pelled to sow a certain proportion of their land with cotton, and to sell 
its produce to the government at ten dollars per cantar of 94 lbs., found 
the cultivation so profitable that they voluntarily exceeded the breadth 
of average senenl and poured in their cotton to the stores at Alex- 
andria and Cairo. The result was the following rapid increase in the 
quantity sent forth to the markets of Europe, expressed in cantars : 


Year. England. France. Austria. Various. Total. 
1821 235 206 262 241 944. 
1822 7,925 11,578 10,013 5,592 35,108 


1823 34,279 46,141 34,190 44,816 159,426 
1824 141,554 50,690 16,867 18,967 228,078 
1825 62,017 96,558 33,369 20,374 212,318 
1826 36,950 132,052 32,886 14,293 216,181 
1827 55,432 55,737 44,122 4,351 159,642 


In the last year mentioned in this enumeration the effects of war are 
first discernible. Abandoning the peaceful policy under which this cul- 
tivation had so quickly developed itself, the Pasha plunged into a series 
of wars which not rn impoverished the fellah class in their purses, but 
made constant demand on their persons for actual service in the Morea, 
Hedjas, Soudon, Kordofan, or still more distant Syria. These wars 
drained the cotton-fields of the means, and robbed them of the labour, 
necessary for the continued increase of their extent; and at length a third 
element of retrogression was added, in the shape of an emigration of 
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fellahs to avoid warlike service and taxation, which set im about the years 
1831-32 from Lower Egypt imto Syria, and from Upper Egypt into 
Abyssinia, We now have to look in at the other end of the telescope, 
and discern far and wide the desolating effects of war : 


Year. England. France, Austria. Various. Total. 

1828 24,686 21,510 6,773 6,286 59,255 
1829 14,437 52,859 35,585 2,039 104,920 
1830 54,555 63,284. 83,619 11,827 213,585 
1831 58,202 45,012 78,361 5,100 186,675 


1832 4,322 56,346 73,153 2,306 136,127 
1833 3,549 24,833 27,685 - — 56,067 
1834 50,045 55,158 38,068 621 143,892 


The average of the seven years from the resuscitation of the trade in 
1821 to the year 1827 was 144,528 cantars, while in the seven war 
years, from 1828 to 1834, it fell to 128,646 cantars yearly. These 
returns are not quite conclusive as to the actual cultivation, inasmuch as 
they only show the quantities exported ; but, although it is possible that 
the home consumption was larger during the latter term, it is more pro- 
bable that the reverse was the case, and that the exigencies of the times 
demanded the realisation of a larger quantity by exportation to meet 
the increased burdens imposed upon the land by taxation. Moreover, 
the inducements for exportation were far greater in the last seven years, 
inasmuch as the price rose steadily from 13 dollars per cantar up to 3 
dollars, whereas, in the first period, it had never exceeded (and, indeed, 
only once reached) 17 dollars. In fact, we know that the high price 
attained in 1834 induced the Pasha to send away even the 40,000 cantars 
which he had hitherto retained for the home manufactories which he had 
established ; so that most likely the fall in the number of cantars ex- 
ported represents a reduction in the quantity produced in even a much 

ater ratio than appears on the face of the returns. The rise in price 
may be partially accounted for by the fact of the Pasha having, in the 
year 1826, troduced into Egypt the seed of the celebrated Sea-Island 
cotton, which, for nine years from the date, was exported to the average 
extent of 8481 cantars per annum ; but, as it was found to deteriorate, 
and not to be so prolific as the old sort, its cultivation was gradually dis- 
continued after the year 1834, so that a very moderate allowance is 
sufficient to be made on this score. The real causes of the rise of price 
were more probably the increase of foreign consumption and manufacture, 
and Egypt having become recognised and established as a regular source 
for its supply. 

Be the causes what they may, the effect stimulated the Pasha to in- 
creased exertion; and notwithstanding that many of the obstructing 
influences still existed, the next seven years show a larger amount of 
exportation than ever : 


Year. England. _—‘ France. Austria. § Various. Total. 
1835 67,352 71,932 71,780 2,540 213,604. 
1836 40,380 97,800 99,290 5,760 243,230 
1837 92,280 75,640 142940 4,610 315,470 
1838 47,100 65,260 117,858 8,615 238,833 
1839 59,442 37,110 29,584 7,961 134,097 
1840 77,568 34,255 43,9158 3,560 159,301 
1841 72,942 $2,175 38,390 — 193,507 





In the next 
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septennial period, from 1842 to 1848 inclusive, the ex- 
tion did not materially advance or recede. Some readers may be 
curious to know the exact figures, and therefore we quote them, at the 


risk of being called prolix, as they will not take up much room: 


Year. 


England. 


France. 


Austria. 


Various. 


Total 
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1842 50,620 29,030. 130,650 730 =. 211,030 
1843 60,422 30,101 170,407 134 261,064 
1844 70,724 37,596 38,519 6,524 153,363 
1845 181,840 81,730 79,505 1,880 344,955 
1846 89,350 28,600 82,810 1,280 202,040 
1847 70,889 73,542 92,398 20,663 257,492 
1848 $1,318 16,656 21,550 44] 119,965 


Combined with the old warlike influences—the drain upon the resources 
of the country in men and money—another active cause was at work 

inst the spread of the cotton cultivation in Egypt during the seven 
years last quoted. England had repealed the duties upon the importation 
of foreign grain, and the fellahs found corn more profitable to grow, at 
the prices which immediately followed the repeal of ‘the corn-laws, than 
cotton. The stimulus which the high price received for grain, gave to 
agriculture of all kinds, after the first rush to the European corn-markets 
had somewhat subsided, was one, if not the principal cause, of the great 
advance in the exportation of cotton during the next septennial period ; 
but there were other cireumstances—improvements in internal adminis- 
tration, in the tenure of land, the recovery of the fellahs from the pressure 
of war, and their now rapid material progress, and, above all, the blessings 
of settled peace, which would sufficiently account for the following startling 
increase : 


Year. England, France. Austria. Various. Total. 

1849 151,315 44,834 61,361 — 257,510 
1850 185,653 71,868 104,234 3,061 364,816 
1851 168,438 69,409 144,576 2,016 384,439 
1852 386,416 109,668 169,559 4,486 670,129 
1853 363,703 106,491 102,897 4,326 477,397 
1854 268,101 93,131 110,220 6,453 477,905 
1855 270,615 108,248 140,412 1,611 520,886 










The exportation, therefore, had more than doubled upon the previous 
fourteen years, and was about treble that of the first fourteen years of the 
revival of the cotton trade in Egypt. The latest returns before us only 
come down to the year 1859, but we will quote them, to show that up 
till then the exportation (which, we repeat, must be taken as a pretty 
good index to the cultivation) was exhibiting a continued tendency to 
increase : 


Year. England. France. Austria. Various, Total. 
1856 322,548 94,702 121,863 722 539,885 
1857 284,440 109,850 94,351 2,319 490,960 
1858 307,541 103,500 108,496 _ 519,537 
1859 325,475 98,672 78,372 126 502,645 
Such has been the progress of Egyptian cotton in thirty-eight years; 


but the history of what has been done would give us a very incorrect idea 
of what can be done, and of what, under the enlightened rule and en- 
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couragement of the present Pasha (if his life be spared), no doubt will be 
done. At present, some 350,000 acres of land only are under cultiva- 
tion for cotton, but this quantity could be easily doubled, whilst at least 
three millions of acres are available ; so that, making allowance for im- 
proved means and appliances, and for the removal of some existing 
impediments, we may say in round numbers that Egypt is capable of 
roducing at least ten times her present supply. The Pasha has gone 
k, thoroughly impressed with the wide opening which there is for his 
country in this direction, and we shall soon, no doubt, hear of the prac- 
tical results of his visit to Europe.* He expressed much disappointment 
and annoyance to find his country so badly represented at the Inter- 
national Exhibition among the cotton-growing countries of the world, 
only putting forth to view one small sample of its staple, and doubtless 
the Moodeers, Mamoors, and Sheiks of the cotton villages will have their 
attention rather sternly drawn to this singular display of apathy. 

Under judicious encouragement from the ruler, there is no country in 
the world so favourable to the growth of cotton as Egypt. The inunda- 
tions of the Nile periodically enrich the soil, and by means of canals— 
some of them attesting to the sagacity of the ancients—diffuse its ferti- 
lising influences over the whole country. The climate is suited to the 
growth of all tropical and semi-tropical plants, and the population is 
frugal, industrious, and, when kept employed, easily satisfied. But the 
government must have its eye continually upon the canals; it must have 
its hand stretched out to help the cultivators of the soil. Let the canals 
go to decay, and the country relapses into a desert; leave the fellah 
population alone, and they will slip back to the time of the patriarchs. 
There is no native middle class in Egypt to undertake the work, and the 
higher class are of alien extraction—the hated and indolent Turks—so 
that it devolves upon the government not only to keep up the canals for 
the irrigation of the land, but also to introduce improvements—to supply, 
in fact, the place which private enterprise holds in more advanced countries 
—in the cultivation of the soil. The quiet population possesses one of 
the concomitant drawbacks of quietness, ignorance, and ignorance begets 
prejudice, so that they will not readily adopt mechanical improvements 
which are not almost forced upon them. They bent for so many years 
under oppression, that they cannot yet enter with becoming spirit the 
lists in which they have to contend against enterprise, which has come of 
generations of free men. With an absolute confidence in, or an abject 
fear of, their rulers, they are inclined to plod on in the tardy footsteps of 
past generations, but are not unwilling to be led into new paths so lon 
as they are not left to trust to themselves. Thus a skilful ruler, such as 
Mehemet Ali; a liberal one, like Ibrahim ; or an intelligent one, such as 
Said Pasha, who now sits upon the vice-regal throne, will have to keep 
his attention constantly ihe ao the work which he has in hand when 
he undertakes to improve the condition of the fellah population ; for to 
give motion to indifference, apathy, and ignorance, he has the most 
wretched machinery in the overbearing, indolent, pipe-loving, or enervated 
Turk, the corrupt pasha, or the exacting sheik. But within the last few 
years the fellahs have improved considerably, both in materia! wealth and 





* These papers were written in 1862, from information principally collected 
from the commissioners representing the various cotton countries at the Inter- 
national Exhibition. 
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in intelligence; the land is held upon a more satisfactory footing, the 


_ arbitrary interference of the government has ceased, irrigation has been 


extended, machinery has to some extent been introduced, and railway 
communication has been opened up to the port of Alexandria. The room 
for improvement is still great; agricultural implements are even now 
used which were in use in the time of the Pharaohs; manual labour is 
employed in irrigating the land, where machinery would do ten times the 
work in half the time, and at a fourth of the expense; the process b 
which the cotton is cleaned is slow and wasteful, and the fellahs will have 
to be won from a habit (which past troubles have taught them) of hoard- 
ing, instead of investing their gains in the improvement of their land and 
implements. When this is accomplished—when these impediments are 
cleared away—it is estimated by the gentleman to whom we are much 
indebted for the information on the subject (Mr. Fowler, of Alexandria), 
that in a few years Egypt may come into the market with a million bales 
of long-stapled cotton annually. In a recent speech, Mr. Cheetham 
stated the supply from Egypt in 1861 to have’ been 200,000 bales, so 
that, with the stimulus of high prices, which (whatever the cotton- 
spinners may say or desire) must hold for some years to come, this does 
not seem an unreasonable estimate. 

In fact, the last series of returns which we have displays a rapid 
increase. It shows the quantity of cotton exported from the 3rd of De- 
cember, 1859, till the 16th of February, 1860, as compared with the 
same period of the two previous years, as reported to Sir J. E. Tennent, 
President of the Board of Trade, by her Majesty’s agent and consul- 
general in Egypt: 


Year. England. France, Austria. Total bales. 
1857-8 7,535 3,159 2,983 13,677 
1858-9 23,158 7,962 3,187 34,307 
1859-60 36,328 9,949 4,688 50,973 


Egypt must always export all, or — all, the cotton she can grow. 
She will produce, but for years to come she will not manufacture. The 
experiment was tried by Mehemet Ali, and signally failed, for the 
habits of the people disqualify them from competing with the manu- 
facturers of other countries, so they must be content with cultivating, 
and sending the raw material to foreign markets. 


PERU. 

It is lamentable to observe how often some of the richest lands with 
which Providence has blessed the earth, smiled upon by the finest climates, 
fall into the hands of an indolent people, who allow their richness to go 
to waste, and not only refuse to help Nature in her production, but 
neglect even to gather the fruits of her luxuriance. Undoubtedly, the 
soil and climate have a great deal to do with the temperament of the 
people ; if they can lie down under a cloudless sky and a genial sun, 
and see the choicest produce of the world spring up almost spontaneously 
around them, is it altogether wonderful that they should not put them- 
selves out of the way to do that which Nature seems almost capable of 
doing, unaided, for herself? But, in the case of Peru, which is one of 
these favoured countries, the evil is aggravated by a cause from without. 
The original conquerors of the country brought with them all the indo- 
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lence and pride of the Spanish character, and grafted it upon Indian 
cunning, laziness, and sensuality. The result is a population ignorant, 
idle, and mischievous ; a government feeble and shifting; a country dis- 
tracted by internal strife. Turning their ploughshares into swords, and 
treading down the produce of the country as it springs up under their 
feet, in the desolating tramp of chronic civil war, the Peruvians have 
not until very lately paid attention to the capabilities which their country 
produces in so large a degree for supplying the wants of the world. But 
symptoms of improvement are visible; dawn is breaking upon their list- 
less and prejudiced minds, and the rising generation of Peruvians are 
taking home with them from English and American schools knowledge 
and ideas which we may trust will soon wrest the government out of the 
hands of wretched intriguers and reckless adventurers, and give the 
country to industry and commerce. The population is, in round numbers, 
something like two millions, spread over an area of six hundred thousand 
square miles; and the country produces rice, coffee, sugar, cochineal, 
indigo, ipecacuanha, medicinal bark, &c. &c. 

But there is another product which thrives luxuriantly in this favoured 
land, and more than a million acres available for its cultivation. One of 
the new school of Peru, and a gentleman of activity, enterprise, and 
intelligence, M. Manuel Scalcedo, was, we believe, the first to commence 

matic cotton farming with a view to the European markets, but there 
is no doubt that small but numerous plantations existed before even the 
arrival of the Spanish invaders ; for not only is the cotton shrub in- 
digenous to Peru, but there is also a COTTON-TREE peculiar to that 
country—the Gossypium arboreum of Linnzeus—which deserves much 
more attention than it has hitherto received ; for it flowers freely, pro- 
duces a fine, long, staple cotton, is hardy and perennial in its habits, and 
will stand a latitude of 40 deg. north. Of the qualities of the indigenous 
cotton, an eminent Peruvian traveller, Mr. Spence, thus speaks: “ It is 
the strongest I have seen anywhere in the world. . . . You know what 
strong string and rope the Indians of South America make of various 
palm-leaves, especially of the palm called tucum, on the Amazon ; yet 
fishing-lines of tucum often break with the large fish of the Upper 
Amazon, and the Indians always prefer for that purpose the cotton of 
Jarropoto, when they can get it, as being stronger than even the tucum. 
The inhabitants of Jarrapoto and the adjacent villages manufacture of 
this cotton considerable quantities of tocuyo, which meets with a ready 
sale.throughout the east of Peru, and even on the way down the Amazon. 
They also weave a very close fabric called manta, as stout as sailcloth, 
which is used for shoes, saddle-bags, &e., and of almost endless wear. 
The gossypium which produces this cotton is arborescent, and lives 
through many years, though it is considered to yield better when the 
stem is broken off by the ground every year. Of its excellence there can 
be no doubt. I have not seen finer cotton, and for length and strength 
of fibre it is unequalled. Ground suitable for its cultivation exists in 
Mayaas in any quantity, and water-power is everywhere convenient.” 
_ The yield of cotton in Peru is variously estimated. M. Sealcedo puts 
it down as two gatherings of four pounds each of clean cotton per annum ; 
Mr. Alfred Dewall, of Baltimore, says, “eight to twelve pounds per 
plant per annum ;” Mr. William Stirling, engineer, of Coquimbo, de- 
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clares it is ten pounds; whilst Mr. Gerard Garland, of Lima, asserts 
that the average yield is not more than four pounds per plant. We will 
take this very lowest estimate for the basis of our calculations, and adopt- 
ing Mr. Scalcedo’s calculation (which is also the lowest in that respect) 
of the number of acrés suitable for cotton cultivation, we arrive at the 
following results: In the three valleys of Motussa, Salas, and Lache, 
there is room for growing eighty million pounds of clean cotton in the 
year ; in the valleys of Lambayeque and Chieklago, two hundred millions ; 
the valley of Zana, forty millions; the valleys of Pacasmoyo and Talambo, 
a hundred and twenty millions, and the valleys of Chicama, Chimo, and 
Peru, another hundred and twenty millions ; so that these eleven valle 
could produce five hundred and sixty millions of pounds per annum. Tn 
fact, it is broadly stated that Peru could supply Joo-Hilale of the cotton 
required for the English market. 

Mr. C. R. Markham, who had been employed by the late Indian 
government in Peru, states, on the authority of M. de Castlenau, that 
the entire export of cotton from Peru in the year 1840 was 353,400 lbs., 
of which 300,000 came from the province of Yca ; in 1853, one pro- 
prietor alone in the province exported 400,000 Ibs. ; and in 1860, the 
yield of the province of Yea was estimated at 800,000 Ibs. These figures 
show a steady increase; and Mr. Kendall, of New Broad-street, London, 
the commissioner to the International Exhibition, states the present 
annual crop to be 1,200,000 lbs., adding, “ The plant might be cultivated 
in the valleys along a line of coast extending over eighteen degrees of 
latitude (from four to twenty-two degrees). The production of it has 
been greatly increased of late years, and the modern system introduced 
of cleaning and packing it. The French market hitherto having offered 
the greatest advantage for its disposal, the larger proportion of the crop 
has been attracted thither.” Don Domingo Elias is, perhaps, the largest 
grower, and certainly the principal exporter from Peru, but Don Manuel 
Scalcedo and Mr. Gerard Garland are entering upon the cultivation in 
an enlightened and liberal spirit. The “ Paita” cotton has already at- 
tained to a distinct character and a good name in the Liverpool markets. 

Mr. Quintana, who represented Peru at the cotton conference, and 
next to whom we had the pleasure of being placed at the banquet which 
closed its labours, mentioned a cireumstance to us which, though it has 
no immediate bearing upon our subject, is sufficiently curious and inte- 
resting to deserve record. Specimens of cotton and of cotton cloths have 
been found in the tombs of the natives buried centuries before the arrival 
of Europeans, far superior in quality, condition, and manufacture to any 
now produced, showing that the Incas, the ancient masters of Peru, pos- 
sessed the art of manufacture in a high degree, and some means of cleaning 
the raw material now entirely lost. 

The difficulties in the way of the cotton cultivation are the political 
condition of the country, which we may hope to see modified by the 
improved intelligence of the people—the character and temperament of 
the population, only to be met by the importation of labour—and the 
want of a more perfect system of irrigation and of transit,—wants which 
will have, in a great measure, to be supplied by foreign capital, if supplied 
at all. 

The more enlightened and advanced of the cotton farmers of Peru 
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turn, as most of the cotton farmers do under the same circumstances, to 
Asia, to look for the supply of that chief requirement in which their 


country is oo labour. The word “ coolie” is on their 
tongues as often as elsewhere—and, indeed, it seems yielded by general 
accord that not only are coolies the most suitable labourers for the cotton- 
fields, but that there are very few cotton countries indeed which can do 
without them. Previously to the abolition of slavery, after the last 
revolution, labour was abundant in Peru, but the reverse is the case now, 
and considerable importations of foreign labour must take place before 
the crops can be very widely increased. A few ship-loads of Spanish 
immigrants have been introduced, but they are found to degenerate, and 
not to be “up to the work,” in the new position in which they find 
themselves. 

From the nature and character of the country, the requisite works of 
irrigation would not be very extensive or difficult—some of the aqueducts 
of the ancient rs still remain—but it will be n to improve 
the means of transit. San Nicholas has hitherto been the shipping port 
for Yca, which not only has the disadvantage of a bad landing, but is 
also a long way from the cotton country, and the oo means of trans- 
porting the oo from the interior is on the backs of mules, which can 
only carry about three hundred and fifty pounds weight each. To talk 
about feeding the wants of Europe with such feeble appliances might 
be put beside the attempt at baling out the Bay of Biscay with a tea- 

n. 
Mr. Kendall, the commissioner to whose report to the jury of the In- 
ternational Exhibition we have already referred, winds up emphatically 
in these words: “ Increased means of cultivation by hand labour is only 
wanting to augment production to almost any extent.” 








THE YOUNG OFFICER IN INDIA. 
A TRUE STORY OF CAWNPORE. 


Part THE THIRD. 


Heref then, on their arrival at Cawnpore, began the first essay in 
military life for young Boyle and the officer in whose company he ar- 
rived. The captain, who had them both as it were under his charge, 
introduced them to the officer commanding one of the infantry regiments 
there. Thus commenced his life as an officer. 

When a man puts his son into any profession or calling, he generally 
first advises him to devote himself wholly to it, and then he takes steps 
to lead him in acquiring all the knowledge necessary to initiating him 
into commencing its career. The advice which he gives him with regard 
to his future prospects is to pursue whatever instructions he can’ pick 
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up with the most unremitting diligence if he wishes to succeed in life. 


But <eooragaa 4 in the army a youth was launched out amongst a set of 


associates who were generally thoughtless and inexperienced like him- 
self, and the sum total of knowledge which an officer was required in 
former times to perfect himself in was the simple routine of a little drill, 
which the meanest capacity could master in a few weeks, by devoting 
his attention to it for an hour and a half each day. Neither did the detail 
of all the duties which the officers had to perform at Cawnpore in this 
particular regiment during the drill season, which lasted from October 
to February, occupy them ever more than three hours in the twenty- 
four, except on an occasional field-day, when they possibly might be out 
four hours and a half. During the rest of the months of the year it was 
totally impossible to march out, owing to the extreme heat. So, “in 
piping times of peace’’ in India, an officer was very much his own master, 
and the young men consequently did, for the most part, whatever their 
fancy prompted them to do. ‘The seniors of the party in the regiment 
which he joined did not seem to set any very laudable example to the 
junior branch, although, of course, their prudent behaviour forbade their 
transgressing from the rules of propriety in any ostensible manner, but 
nearly every night at mess brought on deep drinking. Some men 
could scarcely begin their conversation, their jovial anecdotes, or let out 
any part of their character, until they had finished nearly a bottle of 
wine. One officer in particular used always to think it incumbent 
upon him to finish a bottle of Madeira, and towards the time that he 
got to the last two glasses, it was constantly observable about his lan- 
guage that in every word of more than two syllables he made a com- 
plete slipslop. Like “ Mrs. Malaprop,” his conversation often ran this 
way: when he meant to speak of an officer who .was a martinet, he 
would call him a tartinet, thereby jumbling the words tartar and 
martinet; and telling a man that he should acquire a parochial knowledge 
of the language, when he meant colloquial; and in quoting a well- 
known story of the Spartans, he would call them Sparthians; and so on 
ad infinitum. And so well acquainted were his friends with this his 
foible, that they used out of sport to lead the conversation on to some 
point where they knew he would chime in with some of these mistakes, 
which always occurred more frequently after he had drunk his first bottle. 
Another of these seniors used invariably, when the wine was well in and the 
wit out, to introduce the subject of his creed—as he expressed it—which 
indeed was no creed, as he had the rashness to avow the hateful dogmas 
of infidelity. Another man would invariably endeavour to get up a 
quarrel on some pretence—the slightest difference of opinion, or any 
fancied slight ; and there was one remarkable character who used to be 
profoundly silent the whole of the dinner-time, and for some time after, 
and when he was tolerably primed, would begin with all the characters 
present, and say the most cutting, taunting things he could possibly 
think of to one after the other, bearing on their habits, dress, or an 
peculiarity which they might be remarkable for. The persons thus ad- 
dressed, as well as most of the officers present, used, knowing his humour, 
to take these attacks in good part, and, indeed, rather enjoy them, as no 
one could be more inoffensive or quiet than this officer in his sober mo- 
ments. 
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There were some few of the number which composed the body of officers 
of a more intellectual turn than those I speak of, but they were the’ 
married ones, and, living in their separate bungalows, they seldom went 
near the mess, except on some evening when there was a general officer 
invited on the occasion of the regiment’s inspection. The younger officers 
used to pass nearly the whole of the day, and some of them the whole of 
the night, in the billiard-room, and many got into the habit of incessantly 
calling for spirits and water. The expensive charges for wine and brandy 
in England hinder men with small incomes having anything to do with 
them, and in other countries, particularly European ones, it is so also; 
but in India there was no duty on either, and they were both cheap, and 
the vile habit of drinking at all hours, as well as smoking, was fearfully 
prevalent. When the young men wished to vary the scene of their 
amusements, they had only to order their buggies, as they call the gigs 
which they drive in, and go two or three miles off to some other mess- 
room, where they found the same sort of party, composed of young 
officers of a different regiment, equally devoted to billiards, brandy-and- 
water, and smoking. There were seven or eight mess-rooms in the large 
station or cantonment, and they differed little in accommodation, size, or 
character of the inmates. The native servants were to be had always in 
attendance for all purposes, and the style of living was indolent and 
Juxurious to a degree that was perfectly astonishing to a new arrival from 
England. 

With regard to the female portion of the society, as the ladies coms - 
posing it were principally married, and as those young ladies who were 
not so on their arrival had plentiful encouragement quickly to become so, 
the young men had seldom opportunities of passing away their evenings 
in any private female society. Except now and then at a large réunion, 
when all that belonged to the station of beauty and fashion were as- 
sembled, or at a meeting for private theatricals, which generally drew 
most of the ladies to the theatre, they seldom had any change from the 
mess-room life, unless when they happened to be related to some of 
the English families residing in the station. 

Amidst all the different scenes which Boyle passed through, and the 
number of people he met, he never for a moment forgot the beautiful 
creature whose appearance had attracted his attention so much at Calcutta. 
His thoughts of her were not the less painful now to him, although he was 
now not subject to the raillery which he used to hear so much of from 
his young companion who was with him on the voyage, as the latter, en- 

ged as he was with other occupations, and finding companions less 
absorbed in their own thoughts, did not trouble him on this subject. But 
though quite unforeseen by Boyle, his doubts as to her history were soon 
to be dispelled. 

About a month after his arrival at Cawnpore there was a grand ball 
in the assembly-rooms, and all the officers of the station, whether as sub- 
scribers or as guests, were present. The ladies, of course, were all in- 
vited, and Boyle’s friends told him that a civilian who had been down in 
Calcutta for a few weeks with his wife, and who was expected to return 
with her and his youthful daughter, was sure to be there, and to bring 
his wife and daughter with him. After all the guests from their different 
=p of the cantonment—being nearly all officers dressed in uniforms— 

ad come into the spacious hall, and the ladies had been taken to their 
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seats on the sofas surrounding it, the music struck up, and the dancing 
proceeded as usual on such occasions. Some of the officers, as they ex~ 
pressed it, were “lucky enough to get partners where the ladies were in 

roportion of one to every twenty gentlemen,” but the greater portion by 
bar of the gentlemen stood looking on, when a sensation was evident 
from the groups nearest the entrance of the room up to those nearest 
its walls, and felt throughout by every individual present. This was 
caused by the entrance of an old gentleman and lady, leading between 
them a young girl dressed in simplest but purest of white silk covered 
with lace, with her light flaxen hair adorned with a wreath of ‘flowers. 
Her*beauteous fresh colour, her bright blue eyes, long eyelashes, her 
snowy neck, her extremely small hands and feet, fine bust and tall com~- 
manding figure, her light step, her look of youth, joyousness, and beauty, 
at once attracted every eye in the assembly ; the female portion at a losa 
where to find any short-coming or detraction from the beauteous picture, 
and the men one and all in fixed admiration of this youthful being, who 
had come like a vision to remind them of their native land, and the figures 
which were wont to grace their more favoured homes. 

One may readily imagine that Boyle shared in the general feeling when 
he recognised the features of the young lady whom he had seen with so 
much interest in the Botanic Gardens. As his appearance was very much 
in his favour, Miss Cloudley was not at all disposed to repel him when he 
managed, through the means of one of his civilian acquaintances, to pro- 
cure an introduction to her, and asked for the favour of dancing with her. 
She said she would be disengaged three sets after the one that was now 
going on, so Boyle was destined to wait with patience till that time 
arrived, when he again came up to remind her, and, telling her of her 
promise, met with her acquiescence. When they stood up to join in the 
quadrille, most of the ladies and gentlemen in the room noticed the ap- 
pearance of this very handsome couple. 

Rochefoucauld is the writer that remarks that “ it is impossible to dis- 
guise for a long time the existence of true love in one who feels it, or for 
one who feels it mot, long to feign it.” But, however that may be, it is 
certain that, young, thoughtless, and unversed in the world’s ways as 
Boyle was, he did not long let his young partner doubt the state of his 
feelings without actually telling her what they were, and she was not her- 
self unconscious of her having made some impression upon the stranger 
whom she had seen before and now recognised, though she did not men- 
tion to him either her visit to the Gardens or her recollection of having 
seen him there. Their conversation lasted for a long time, for it so hap- 
pened that the supper took place immediately after their dancing together, 
and he consequently led her in and sat by her side till it was over. With 
what earnestness he talked! while she listened; how he endeavoured to 
interest her in every way that was possible, and on every topic ; whilst 
she, flattered by the attentions of one so young and handsome, was more 
elate with vanity at her triumph than moved with interest in her admirer. 
In fact, though she had been but a short time in the country, she found 
out how high a price was set upon the person who was possessed of at- 
tractions such as hers; but, she differed from the maid in the ballad, for 


His passion never touched her heart, 
She triumphed in his pain. 
G2 
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It was not, I believe, on that occasion for the first time shown that 
the most inefficient way of proceeding in such matters is to allow of 
the fair lady perceiving that you are in love with her. However, they 

this evening very good friends, and when he saw her depart 
with her father and mother at a late hour from the assembly-rooms, he 
was not aware but that his society was most agreeable to her. It is true, 
had he possessed fortune, or any rank or position in the world, he would 
have appeared to her in a different light, but a young ensign, however 
= as a partner, was totally ineligible as a suitor. On the way 
omeward, her parents lost no time in questioning her as to the opinions 
she entertained of the young officer who sat near io at supper, and they 
were rejoiced to find that there was nothing to apprehend in that quarter, 
and were profuse in their counsel as to her making sure that she should 
not allow herself to be attracted by the fictitious glare of military attire, 
or the plausible manners of young military men. 

When she got to her lonely chamber, she began opening the tablet of 
memory’s last tracing, and was almost bewildered with astonishment at 
the havoc she had committed during the evening. For, although I have 
only mentioned the doings of one partner, she had had during the evening 
several, and a certain prescience, which most young ladies are possessed 
with, made her almost feel assured that one, if not two, of these (and they 
were in much more enviable positions than poor Boyle in point of fortune) 
would very soon make overtures to her father in her behalf. One of these 
was a rich civilian, who in Boyle’s eyes seemed quite an antiquated speci- 
men of humanity, but, although he really looked sixty, was not more 
than forty-five. So much for the effect of. an Indian climate, which he 
had been living in for the last twenty-five years, and what with his com- 
plete knowledge of the language and the natives, and his attention and 
readiness in the way of business, he had attained to the first rank as a judge. 
The other was a somewhat less eligible individual, being a major in the 
Queen’s service. In the matter of choice, she felt so intoxicated, as it were, 
with the adulation which met her on every side, that she really did not 
know what to say, but it seemed to her that, during the hosts of visits 
which she knew would be paid at the house in the course of the ensuing 
week, it would be better certainly not to encourage any one, least of all 
the young ensign, who seemed so completely enamoured with her charms 
that he could scarcely keep himself from avowing his passion at their first 
interview. Yet he was handsome—much handsomer than either of his 
rivals; she acknowledged that to herself. If he had any, the slightest, chance 
of elevating himself from the inferior position he held, it would be different ; 
but to rise even to the highest regimental rank was, after all, not to hold 
a higher one than that of a civilian just arrived in the country, and how 
long would it be before he could possibly rise to such a respectable rank ? 

n reveries like these she fell asleep. How different were the thoughts 
of her young, disinterested, and wholly unworldly admirer! His love 
was really genuine; he thought her a pure, ethereal being, whose soul 
was something elevated above the vulgar realities of life, and as free from 
the taint of self-interest as her brow and delicate features were from 
wrinkles. He could see no blemish in the idol which his love and fancy 
had set up, and his one idea was regret that he was not worthy of her. 
He knew that he had gone very far in showing her his sentiments with 
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regard to her; he knew what prudence and pride ought to have suggested 
to him; that a regard for self-respect should have kept him from going 
further ; but the infatuation of the love with which he regarded her was 
such that he was unable to resolve firmly and boldly like a man not to 
see her or go in her way. I know if I were following the normal plan 
of romance-writing, I should make the heroine a sylph-like embodiment 
of all that is kind, disinterested, and amiable, but I am writing down the 
simple tale of truth and not the flowery dream of fancy.. The winter— 
or cold season, as it is called there—is of short duration in India, and, 
while it lasts, is really the only time that Europeans can enjoy out-of-door 
exercise. The regiments then take advantage of the climate to go through 
a course of drill with the men, and of course the young officers are obliged 
every day to be present at this drill, and generally, for the better purpose 
of carrying it on, the regiment is encamped on some plain near the sta- 
tion. But as the actual time that they are under arms could never exceed 
three or four hours, the young men who were fond of shooting gene- 
rally passed the rest of the day at their favourite sport in the neigh- 
bouring province across the river in Oude, where they could range with- 
out any thought of procuring’ license, meeting acne acer or soliciting 

rmission, and were almost sure of finding quail and snipe. But, not- 
withstanding these advantages, the great majority used to adjourn to the 
billiard-room after the parade and its duties were over, and pass away 
the day there. The men who were fond of reading found very little of 
the pabulum animi in the newspapers of the day. ‘The late publications, 
indeed, were to be had at the mess-library, being sent from England, but 
those which were most called for were of a very light order of reading, 
and any studying except that of the Oriental languages, was not at all 

ractised. 

Boyle, whose heart wholly engaged, cared neither for sport nor play, 
took the first opportunity that he could avail himself of to pay a visit at 
Mr. Cloudley’s house, and as it was habitual for young men on their 
first arriving to make morning calls at the houses of the residents, it was 
not considered at all out of place his doing so. When he arrived, and 
was answered by the native servant that the Babee Sahib was at home, 
he sent in his name, according to the Indian ceremony, and he was 
ushered into a very large room, with little furniture except the chairs, 
tables, and a grand piano, and found the young lady seated at it. She 
rose at his entrance, and bowed civilly, and then they sat down and con- 
versed for some little time; but he could see by her manner a very marked 
coldness, although she spoke fluently and at length, with great intelligence, 
upon many topics. He was not devoid of discrimination, and began to 
fear that his prospects were very hopeless, when he returned to his home; 
in fact, he heard that evening at his mess that the old civilian who had 
met her at the ball was passing some days at her father’s house, and 
report, which is in India ‘ Tam ficti pravique tenax,” gave out that he 
was in great favour with the beauty who was now the cynosure of so 
much attraction on that station. He saw, then, that at least for some 
time he must give over the idea of hoping to feast his eyes with her 
presence, and although she was never absent from his thoughts, that it 
was in vain to seek her. 

To men for whom “ the court, the camp, the ocean, or the mart,” have 
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absorbing claims, and to those who, as Rochefoucauld says, have left the 

hs of love for those of ambition, and never think of their folly again, 
it may seem strange and childish that this young man should have been 
unable to conquer this predominating passion, but it was nevertheless 
true that, in the bitterness of his feelings, he gave way to a despair which 
made him seek relief in drinking. He had the good sense to refrain 
when he was wanted for any duty, or when he had to go to parade, but 
as the cold season wore away, and the time for close confinement to the 
house came on, it was one continued succession, of draughts of spirits and 
water, at first very weak, but gradually increasing in strength as he got 
more inured to it. 

I said that the cold season passed away very quickly, and it was suc- 
ceeded by a spring which, unlike the “ethereal mildness” of our favoured 
land, was of a heat more torrid than the summer of any other country 
colonised by Englishmen. There was first the intense glow of the mid-day 
heats in February and March, and in the beginning of April, or sooner, 
came on the hot winds. Then out of doors the atmosphere was like that of 
an oven. The houses were kept pleasantly cool by the artificial means of 
taking out the standing window-frames and:inserting in their places bamboo 
frames, composed like a thatch, and fitted in their interior with the roots of 
dried grass, which being kept constantly wetted, when acted on by the air 
outside conveyed coolness to the room. It is at this time of the year 
that the flights of locusts, in swarms innumerable, occasionally darken the 
air—and, in fact, the atmosphere is totally obscured by them for the 
— of an hour or so. They are long insects, shaped like the grass- 

opper, but quite brown, and their wings of equal length with their body. 
When they descend in a garden the whole produce of vegetables growing 
there above ground is completely eaten away in the course of a few 
minutes ; and the natives, on the first sign of their approach, bring out 
musical instruments, and, by making frightening noises of every de- 
scription, endeavour to keep them from lighting on the ground. These 
flights are, indeed, wonderful, and I have not heard it sensibly accounted 
for as to where the locusts emigrate from, but of their being eaten by 
the lower orders of the natives 1 am positive. A sight more wonderful, 
however, and much more unpleasant in its effects, is the toofan, or sand- 
storm, which frequently occurs in the North-Western Provinces. 

As all the English living in the station are sure to take the oppor- 
tunity of having the advantage of any little fresh air, unmixed with the 
sultry blast of the hot winds, that it may be possible to inhale during 
the twenty-four hours—most generally in the roads in its neighbourhood 
—the different residents are in the habit of riding at an early hour—about 
four o’clock—long before the sun is well up; and also as the evening is 
somewhat cooler than the day, although the wind at that time is equally 
hot, they mostly proceed to the course for their drive. But the new 
arrivals are frequently tempted to go farther into the country, as the 
variety of the new objects in it induces them to leave the most commonly- 
frequented haunts. 

It was one evening when the lull in the hot winds acted as an induce- 
ment to the languid Europeans to leave their bungalows early, Mr. 
Cloudley and his daughter went out to ride at some distance to the 
north of Cawnpore, on the way to Bithoor, and they had proceeded on 
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horseback about five miles, when there came on a frightful sand-storm. 
The air became dark as night, the thick massive pillars of cloudy sand 
whirled on in their course, pouring round them, on them, over them, and, 
enveloping them and their horses in the tremendous avalanche. It grew 
darker and darker every minute, and their eyes could scarcely stand the 
overwhelming dust; but Mr. Cloudley, recollecting there was a small 
sivalee or idol temple near the riyer, about two miles from the spot 
where they were, urged his daughter to accompany him thither as fast 
as their horses could carry them. Even such a temporary refuge as this 
was welcome in such a fearful condition as they were, and when they, by 
dint of being well mounted, reached it, they went inside, and finding 
some natives, who were also there for shelter, gave their horses in charge 
to them, and resolved to stay inside until the surging wind had spent most 
of its force. They found also that another person had, as well as them- 
selves, sought the friendly shelter of this roof, and was standing in the*in- 
most chamber of it, where a pedestal of about three feet high, covered with 
dark-coloured cement and garlanded with yellow flowers, was the only re- 
markable object to look at; but, such as it was, it formed the symbol for 
the fanatic Hindoos to worship Mahadeo, or the destroying spirit. This 
Englishman had also given his horse which drew the gig he had come in 
to a native to hold, and was waiting there till the storm was over. When 
Mr. Cloudley and his daughter entered they saw it was young Boyle, 
and he immediately offered his services, saying that he would gladly drive 
to their home and tell their servants to bring the carriage for them, so 
that they might be enabled to proceed homewards more comfortably. On 
hearing this, Mr. Cloudley thanked him, and said, that as all his servants 
were totally unacquainted with the English language, he would himself 
go, as he fancied Mr. Boyle might not find it possible to make them 
understand what they wanted ; so he, leaving his daughter in the temple 
with young Boyle, mounted one of the horses which they had been riding, 
and, saying that he should return in a short time, galloped in the direc- 
tion of his own house, which was not more than three miles off by the 
cross-road, and, though the storm had not yet quite spent its fury, he 
very soon reached his habitation. His grand object then was to procure 
a close carriage for Miss Cloudley, as he knew well that this terrific sand- 
storm would cover her habit, face, and hair with innumerable particles of 
minute sand, and render it almost impossible for her to ride homewards, 
and that driving would be much less annoying, besides enabling him to 
fetch the native ayahs to wait on Miss Cloudley, and also the servants, 
who could take the horses from them. When he was gone away, there 
was no English person inside the temple except his daughter and Boyle, 
and the latter, situated unexpectedly now as he had often wished to be 
situated, and feeling as he did the same unaltered attachment for her, 
found himself unable to conceal his emotions. He protested to her that 
he considered the circumstance of the storm coming on a happy event for 
him, as it gave him an opportunity of declaring the sentiments which he 
had felt for her ever since he saw her, and he urged her to have compas- 
sion on him, and forgive, if she could not reciprocate in his love for her. 
When she found that now there was no course open for her but to speak 
out, and declare her mind to him, she thanked him for his kind feelings, 
and for the flattering manner in which he had spoken of her, but said 
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that she never could think of entertaining his request, and hoped that he 
would see fit never again to mention the subject. 

She said this quite collectedly, and had all the advantage of being quite 
unnoticed by any one except by him, and even unobserved, as the natives 
standing outside, although they saw the lady and gentleman, and heard 
them talking, could form no conjecture what the subject of their discourse 
might be, owing to their ignorance of the English language. She had 
just finished giving him this unmistakable opinion, when she saw her 
father coming in a close carriage. As the time was precious, in a very 
few moments he was at the door of the idol temple. Putting his 
daughter inside, and thanking Boyle politely, she at the same time bow- 
ing to him ceremoniously, they both drove homewards and left him in 
the temple. Though only one of them was aware at the time of their de- 
parture of the state of his feelings, yet he knew well that, in addition to 
the mortification of being thus doomed to be slighted by one whom his very 
soul adored, he would soon experience the cutting poignancy of knowing 
that it would become generally a topic of conversation and he would be 
subject to contempt, as doubtless the young lady would tell her parents 
all that had happened, and they were by no means bound to keep the 
matter secret when informed of it. 

Men of the world—that is, men whose feelings have become blunted by 
the rough usage of worldly experience, or acted on by the pleadings of 
selfishness or sordid interest—such men say that the best cure for a 
hopeless passion is to force the mind to engage in some other of the same 
sort, and it is certain that there is nothing so hurtful to the peace of mind 
as want of occupation or letting it rest indolently, brooding on circum- 
stances which find no present remedy : 


For even the pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the dreary void, 
The leafless desert of the mind, 
The waste of feelings unemployed. 


Thus naturally does the mind of man, like a vessel from which air has 
been exhausted, abhor a vacuum, and had Boyle been able to master his 
feelings sufficiently to induce himself to seek in other society a resource 
from his disappointment, he might probably in time have been enabled to 
laugh at his own folly in so far giving way to his passion. But the cir- 
cumstance, which might be trivial as far as regards a man’s tenor of life 
in any country where all classes of society and phases of occupation offered 
a hundred resources for engaging his attention, was, in an Indian canton- 
ment—where (as in an isolated community) he had no escape from the 
eyes which were every day witnessing his actions—an insupportable drag 
on him. He gave way more and more to depression of mind. The long, 
long day of Indian sunshine, so hot, so enervating, so repulsive to an 
active mind longing for out-of-door exercise and healthful recreation, was 
usually passed by him in a sort of artificial delirium. The world is well 
acquainted with the description which is given by the English Opium-eater 
of the dreadful state of mind which is brought on by the action and coun- 
teraction of the effects produced by the drug, and by refraining from it, 
but the victim of spirit-drinking is equally sensible of the frightful sensa- 
tion which is experienced by the want of his favourite stimulant; and 
many, indeed, are the private soldiers who, having given way to the in- 
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dulgence of stronger and more deleterious spirits than any which find 
their way to the mess-room, have died of what they call in their own 
Janguage “the horrors.” The bane carries along with it its consequence ° 
of inevitably forbidding you to discontinue its use, and hetaia tis a 
frightful incubus on the helpless wretch who is a slave to it. Such a 
victim was poor Lawrence Boyle. His morning sleep was broken by 
a fearful craving, which could only find relief in the same fatal poisonous 
recipe. His night of horror he could not face without drinking deeply 
~before he lay down. The regimental doctor came in at the suggestion 
of one of his friends, who feared that he might be wanted for some 
duty in one of these fits of delirium, and being unable to discharge it, 
might involve himself in some dereliction which would subject him to 
dishonour or disgrace. The doctor, seeing him, was only able to give 
him advice, and left him with very little hopes, he being one of those 
medical men of whom so many used to be found attached to our regi- 
ments in India, who, not being paid for their work, did as little as they 
possibly could, and sometimes that little was wrong. In fact, in this 
instance of poor Boyle, as well as in recent other instances, a little more 
kindliness, attention, and humanity, on the part of a visiting doctor, 
might have been instrumental in drawing the patient from the horrible 
abyss into which he had sunk, for although the rescue from such a de- 
praved state of appetite is difficult, it is not impossible. But no! the 
medical man contented himself with a few dry words, stating the necessity 
of his refraining from his usual indulgence, and left him. 

Alas! despair, as well as hateful habit, allowed him not to listen to this 
advice, and what with the intense heat and the frequently repeated ex- 
cesses, he was seized with that singular delusion which is known better 
by medical men than others, and which has all the effect of temporary 
insanity in its power over the nerves and frame of the sufferer. It is 
called delirium tremens. He fancied a thousand things. His existence, 
waking and sleeping, was a wild dream. He conjured up his home and 
talked to its inmates as familiarly as if his brothers and sisters, in place of 
the black servants, were around him. He changed the scene in his fancy 
instantly to the idol temple, where the fairy being was before him. He 
was then in the Botanic Gardens, and saw her figure flitting through the 
mazes of the banyan-tree. The natives eyed him with a stupid lack- 
lustre stare, and when a momentary consciousness of his real condition 
came back to him, he ran to where the bottle was and again drank its 
fearful strong spirit, very little diluted. He slept, but in his sleep the 
visions more horrid, and more palpable, as it were, to the fancy, tor- 
mented him incessantly ; he cried out all sorts of incoherent words, and 
the servants, affrighted, went to one of his brother officers to say they 
knew not what the young master was talking of. While they were 
away he awoke, and went to the bottle again, and this last time drank 
deeper than before. His delirium now assumed a chronic state. His 
raving was perpetual. He addressed those who were near him con- 
stantly in an excited tone of restless, incoherent language, quite foreign 
to any purpose which was likely to be present to their thoughts. He 
said he saw objects before his eyes which reminded his friends of the 
acting which players of Macbeth or Hamlet, in the ghost scenes of those 
tragedies, exhibit when feigning terror. When the doctor saw that he 
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had got to this stage, he said that there was nothing but quiet could 
possibly be prescribed for him, and he again entreated him to refrain ; 
and he, along with some other officers, left him late in the evening, 
thinking that perhaps he might, when he was exhausted, fall asleep, and 
that the rest might restore him partially. But it was not rest which 
succeeded ; it was merely a short pause, intermittent to the state of 
frenzied delirium, in which he had been the victim of the most torturing 
series of fancies—incoherent vivid, perpetually transient, like the colours 
which glow in the changeful turns of the kaleidoscope. But one figure 
ever appeared as part of the groups or scenes which his restless imagi- 
nation conjured up, and incessantly formed the leading feature which his 
rambling thoughts descanted upon. It was sometimes beckoning to him 
with its hand to join in a dance; then viewed him with a cold and repel- 
lent look ; then poured forth a number of beautiful sentences, and ended 
in a laugh of derision. He described himself as wandering over a plain 
which was covered with ashes, which broke on his foot treading on them, 
and still the light beautiful figure lured him on like a beacon to his path. 
Then came a wild storm of dark dust, and he could see no object but the 
sylph-like figure which moved in the midst of it. She, the source of his 
grief, of his delirium, of his frantic abandonment—who, in point of fact, 
was the sole occupant of his waking thoughts—though being near at 
hand was totally unacquainted with the state of mind which her presence 
had been the unconscious means of causing, and was ignorant of the 
“ruin she had wrought.” He would now listen to no reason, and when 
his friends addressed him, he answered in such a wild rhapsodical manner, 
that they soon left off the attempt of recalling him to rational conversa- 
tion. The fearful oaths, the wild unconsciousness of feeling, the raging 
despair, which marked his train of thought—if train it could be called, 
which only followed, as it were, a phantasmagoria or hideous dream 
perpetually passing before his. mind’s eye—were said by the doctor to 
cause such exhaustion to the frame and the nerves, that he did not ex- 
= him long to survive; and he even wondered that his strength had 

eld out after the way he raved, and the trial experienced in the state 
he had passed the last two days. And then came a lull at different 
intervals, not bringing him repose, but conjuring, as it were, faint images 
of horror to his imagination, as he lay with his eyes shut, but constantly 
speaking incoherent words. By degrees his waking paroxysms of passion 
exhausted themselves sooner, and he grew, as it were, in frame fainter 
from their efforts, until at last, just as the third morning from the time 
he was seized was beginning to dawn, he sunk backwards on his bed 
with a wild scream, and when the servants went into his apartment they 
found him stretched with his mouth open, and very shortly afterwards 
his pulse ceased to beat. 
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THE QUEST. 
XV. 


A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 


WueEn I got to the gate of the monastery the omnibus to’ Voiron was 
just starting. Accustomed to rapid decision, I took my seat outside, and 
was conveyed by it to Voiron, leaving it to Count Lescure to explain my 
sudden departure the best way he could. I had, indeed, no alternative; 
the intelligence conveyed to me by Father Anselmo was of a nature 
which admitted of no delay. I could not afford to be shut up it the 
Grande Chartreuse, or to trust to the justice of the courts of law in 
France. Soupe maigre and perpetual silence were no inducements, even 
though I had been indulged with liberty; but without liberty the discipline 
was ral of a Penitentiary, which I was not willing to allow I had de- 
served. 

From Voiron I took railway to Grenoble, which I reached in time for 
the table d’héte. Before sitting down I got two letters which had arrived 
during my absence. One of them was enclosed in three envelopes; the 
outer addressed “John Smith,” in the handwriting of Monsieur Jour- 
dain, the next addressed “‘M. Alexander,” the address I had left with 
my friend in England, and the last addressed “Sir Austin Mowbray, 


_ Bart.” 


I opened the letter with a heart audibly beating, and its contents nearly 
drove me mad with joy. I transcribe the letter : 


“Dear Sir Avustin,—Hurrah! The time has at last come when I 
may address you, old friend, by your real name. Henceforth throw aliases 
and disguise to the wind. You are again Sir Austin Mowbray, of Elm- 
dale, entitled and able to take that place in the county which your ancient 
family and estate justifies. But let me explain. You left this head over 
ears in debt, and liable to arrest. How then does it happen that you are 
now a free and arich man? Very simply, but I suppose very unexpectedly. 
Your old aunt, Lady Walters, with whom you thought you had quarrelled 
irretrievably, and who was devotedly attached to your cousin Thomas, 
has gone to her ancestors, and has left no will. Well, you will ask, what 
has become of Thomas? Poor fellow! he broke his neck hunting, a 
month before your aunt’s death. Thomas out of the way, you are the 
old lady’s heir. ‘Therefore rejoice with me, and fill me a cup of the best 
Vin du Pays, wherever you may chance to be. No, you may take some- 
thing better, the best you can get, and drink to the memory of the old 
lady. ‘Two hundred thousand pounds! Why that exactly pays the mort- 
gages over the old place, and the other debts, of which you left me a list, 
and which you somewhat facetiously termed debts of honour, and leaves 
you a clear rental of six thousand per annum, supposing your estate had 
not improved. But good things and bad things never come single, they 
are birds of passage, and come in a flock. Your property is not as it was. 
You left me to manage it. Well, I have done so. I consulted Scotch 
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farmers, I advertised in all the papers in the kingdom, I puffed, I caused 
surveys to be made, I analysed the soil, analysed the water, did every- 
thing which the best agent in the world could have done, and, lo and 
behold! the result has been an improvement of one thousand pounds on 
your rental, and allow me to say, an improvement which nobody complains 
of, and which your old tenants, when they saw I was in earnest, readily 
agreed to give, well aware I could have got more from the Scotsmen, and 
well aware, also, that they could get more out of theland. So you have 
changed not one of your tenants, and your rents are still lower than 
those exacted from any other estate in the county or the next. 

“So far, my dear fellow, the most important part of my budget. I 
would like to see you reading it. And now I have some questions to ask 
you. Are you turning Papist, or what are you about, for the fathers at 
Cleve Priory have been making inquiries about you, and in particular his 
reverence, Father O’Farrel, has been making the most minute investiga- 
tions as to your antecedents and prospects? He went the length of asking 
me about your rental, professing the greatest interest in your welfare, and 
alleging a previous acquaintanceship and even friendship with you, which 
I had never heard of. I can assure you he is not much the wiser for me, 
and that puts me in mind of what I ought to have told you before, namely, 
that nobody but myself knows as yet of your succession to Lady Walters. 
The secret will keep for two or three weeks yet. I thought you would like 
to act the disguised prince a little. For, my dear fellow, 1 fancy there is 
a lady in the case. Does she insist on your joining the ancient faith? If 
so, beware. There are plenty of beauties here who would admire very 
much Sir Austin Mowbray, now that he has six thousand pounds a year, 
and though of course I don’t vindicate the mercenary views which our 
ladies so generally take, I suspect it is the same in other parts of the 
world, and I profess a predilection in favour of our native dealers in affec- 
tion. Besides, I am not one to judge harshly the custom. I am myself 
quite prepared to marry ten thousand pounds a year, and would demur 
considerably to espousing an angel who had no other dowry but her 
wings. 

“* Besides the clergy, a French gentleman, evidently of distinction, and 
who talks excellent English, was for a day or two at the Seminary, and 
seemed anxious to know about you. Both he and the reverend father 
have gained a great deal of information about you which is not true. The 
secular party is aware you are in France, and that you had adopted the 
very distinctive name of John Smith. He said he had met you, and 
spoke very highly of you. But I suspect all Papists and Frenchmen. 

‘“‘I have nothing more to write about. I hope you will come home 
quickly, and to facilitate matters I send you a credit for one thousand 
we on Farquhars fréres, bankers, Geneva, as I suppose you will likely 

in that neighbourhood, or if not, as it is a Protestant faa it will do 
you good to go there. 

“T am, dear Sir Austin, 
* Your old friend, 
“ Henry Lacovurt.” 


The second letter was from Adéle. It abounded in expressions of 
attachment which I dare not publish for fear of profanation, and it con- 
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tained also some rews. She was back to her aunt and uncle, whom she | 
found still inflexibly bent on her marriage with Count Merville, but she 
was determined, whatever it might cost her, not to consent. In the mean 
time, she had a respite from the attentions of her unwelcome lover, who, 
she said, was at present somewhere in the south of France, but was ex- 
pected back immediately, the business which had occasioned the journey 
not being likely to require any long time to transact. 

Albert had put a postcript, which I transcribe : 

“The Gorgon is still implacable, and her husband aids her. Adéle will 
require all her courage, and a certain friend of mine and of hers all his 
discretion. My own opinion is, that that gentleman had better cross the 
frontier, or he is likely to get into trouble for meddling with the dead, or 
rather with their property, which, though not worth five francs, seems by 
some process of arithmetic to have risen to thousands. At least so Baron 
Lagrange puts it, when he tells your story, and entertains his friends with 
the dexterous ruse by which a fascinating impostor got hold of the hidden 
treasure. I think the gentleman should go to Switzerland, and you may 
tell him I will stand his friend in spite of Gorgons, ambassadors, counts, or 
even the ghost of the Man of the Morgue.” 

I will not attempt to describe my sensations on reading these letters. 
Had I not served an apprenticeship in the school of vicissitude, the 
sudden change might have affected my brain. 

At all events, these letters made my course clear enough with respect 
to the Man of the Morgue. I could now defy my opponents safely, and 
take up the cause of Dumont openly, for, however much the law might 
be wrested against poor John Smith, I knew enough of the French and 
of the emperor to be well aware that Sir Austin Mowbray was a different 
personage. Indeed, I had formerly enjoyed the personal intimacy of a 
Prince Louis Napoleon when an exile in England, and he was understood 
to possess no little influence with the present Emperor of the French, and 
though so long as I was a ruined man I would not have availed myself 
of this intimacy, as it would have involved the loss of my incognito, the 
privileges connected with which I highly estimated, there was no reason 
now, when about to take my own name, against availing myself of it if 
necessary. 

There was, however, no hurry. I was still anxious to unravel the 
tangled skein of the Man of the Morgue’s life, and I had a wish to give 
a sort of special interest to my marriage with Adéle, to which I did not 
anticipate any obstacles, for I knew that few French counts, and certainly 
not Count Merville, had an income equal to the owner of Elmdale. I 
therefore determined still for a little to preserve my incognito, and, in 
order to preserve my liberty, I arranged to go next morning to Ge- 
neva. 

I answered Lacourt’s letter as follows : 


“My pear Henry,—I have received your most welcome and most 
unexpected letter, which has lifted me out of the Slough of Despond, and 
landed me safe and dry in the Happy Valley without having to go over 
the Hill of Difficulty. I cannot understand how my old aunt got over her 
rooted aversion to me, the scapegrace of the family, and why she did not 
disinherit me. She told me so often that on no condition, and in no 
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circumstances, would I get a penny of her money, that I had quite re- 
conciled myself to poor Tom getting it, and would willingly have executed 
any deed, making him heir to the non-existing surplus of Elmdale, had 
he paid the debts on it, which I have no doubt the good fellow would 
have done, and, in addition, attempted to get me to accept from him 
something altogether generous and noble. ‘His death is the only ingre- 
dient of bitterness in my cup. Like William of Deloraine, I would give 
half my lands to see him back again. But he has died after the manner 
of the family, on horseback ; not on the battle-field, it is true, but still 
in as close an approximation to it as a Mowbray can attain to in these de- 
generate days. I hope all due honours have been paid him. 

* And now for myself. I can’t tell the precise day I will return: 
probably soon. I have got engaged in a curious piece of business, which 
will amuse you by-and-by. Meantime, I am not going to turn Papist, 
but I can’t answer your other supposition in the negative. There is a 
lady in the business, and, O Henry! such a lady—there is not such an- 
other in the whole world! I am not going, however, to tell you her 
name nor her family. I have no doubt you will approve of her at Elm- 
dale, if she agrees to go there. : 

“ Another matter must also remain, in the mean time, a mystery— 
namely, the object of the very remarkable solicitude shown in my favour 
by the reverend fathers of the Seminary. It is not my possible or pro- 
bable conversion they are interested in, nor anything to my good, but I 
am glad you have not told them of the coup fortune has played in my 
favour. I like to have that for a fortnight or so my own secret, and will 
manage something exquisitely dramatical out of it, of which and of other 
things, as it would be unfair to deprive my oldest friend of the edification 
of being a spectator, I hereby invite, and call upon you to meet me, four- 
teen days from the date of this letter, at Folkestone, and hence to Paris. 
Meantime, thanks for the 1000/., which are well-timed and useful. I 
go to Geneva to-morrow. 

“ Yours truly, 
“A? 


To Adéle I wrote in such terms as may be supposed a nearly middle- 
aged man would write to a radiant beauty still in her teens, and who had, 
without any recommendation, given him her heart. I said nothing to her 
of the extraordinary stroke of fortune which had happened to me, but 
I spoke with all the authority of a necromancer or disguised duke or 
despot of a play, that all would turn out well, that all I asked of her was 
to be faithful for a very little time, and if she was still of a mind to share 
my fortunes, that I would assert my claim to her in the face of every 
opposition. 

To Albert I wrote that I would conquer the Gorgon and all other 
monsters, and that I would carry off his cousin in spite of his excellency 
Lagrange and his wife, and in spite of the count, let them do what they 
liked, and that he had my full permission to tell them so. 
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XVI. 
I ENGAGE A SERVANT. 


Havinc finished my dinner and my letters, I sauntered out. It was a 
beautiful evening, and as there were still four hours daylight, I took the 
poad to Sassenages. I do not know why this enchanting village has not 
attained the celebrity its exquisite beauty deserves ; but out of Grenoble 
it is little known, and tourists are ignorant of the existence of one of the 
finest landscapes in the world. A village nestling among fissured rocks 
and huge boulders, torn from the mountain by a stream of water which 
forces its way through a narrow ravine thickly wooded with oak copse, 
acacia, mulberry, and hazel, affording scant room for the peasants’ 
houses. These at every turn you come on unexpectedly, perched on jagged 
rocks, trellised with vines and clematis, with, in general, a patch of green 
sward below. Looking to the west, through the cleft in the hill made 
by the stream, and through which the sun was gleaming, casting the 
shadows of the trees on the opposite bank, a small but exquisite landscape 
frames itself in, like a cabinet picture; while south and east the valley of 
the Isére, walled in by the bright-coloured precipices of the Sappy hills 
and the grand forms of the Hautes Alps, stretches an exquisite garden 
at your feet. In the midst of which, surrounded by mulberry plantations, 
is the town of Grenoble. 

The villagers of Sassenages were gathered before the door of the small 
auberge, enjoying themselves in the cheap and temperate way which it 
would be well our peasantry could imitate. I sat down beside them. The 
costumes of the men were picturesque—the sombrero, the high Swiss 
steeple-hat, and the red nightcap, supplied the head-gear, while the 
ornamented blouses, knee trousers, and bright vests, gave colour and 
variety to the group. 

One fellow with a slouched hat attracted my attention, because I had 
attracted his. I caught his eye gazing keenly upon me, and anon rapidly 
withdrawn. It struck me I had seen him before; but that feeling to one 
who has been knocked about in the world, and met all varieties of faces, 
is often very vague and uncertain, and I paid no further attention to him 
till I was leaving the tavern, when I observed that he rose at the same 
time and paid his reckoning. It was now dusk, and it was with a little 
difficulty [ found my way down to the main road. I forget the name of 
the village you come first to, and which reaches up to the Sassenages 
Mills, but after you get through it there is about a mile of mulberry 
plantations traversed by the road. I was slowly sauntering along this 
part of the road, when I heard a stealthy step behind me, and, turning 
sharp round, the man with the slouched hat stood close before me. I 
sprang to the side of the road to get good ground for defence, if an 
attack were intended, and at that instant he fired a pistol. 

My quick movement saved me, though I felt the bullet whiz past. 

Without a moment’s delay I lunged at the assassin with my stick, and 
luckily caught him at the pit of the stomach—a manceuvre which I re- 
commend to all placed in similar circumstances. Its effect was decisive, 
doubling him up in an agony of pain and suffocation. ‘To complete my 
victory was easy, and he was soon pinned to the ground. In the scuffle 
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I tore off his hat, and also a false beard, and, to my no slight surprise, I 
recognised my old friend Jacques Osetout. 

“ You rascal,” said I, “ this is the second time you have attacked me ; 
I will take care it shall be the last. Rise up and come with me, and if you 
attempt to escape, I will myself rid the earth of a villain.” 

To secure my prisoner against escape I cut his braces—a highly effective 
expedient, since it requires both the hands of the prisoner to keep up the 
trousers, who therefore is not in a favourable position either for attack 
or flight. In this fashion I marched my prisoner silently into Grenoble, 
made him ascend to my bedroom, and then, having locked the door, I 
said : 

“ Now, Monsieur Osetout, I need hardly say that your life, at least 
your liberty, is in my hands. Attend well to what I say. I give you 
up to the police immediately unless you comply with one or two con- 
ditions. In the first place, let me see what you have in your pockets, 
and to prevent any temptation to conceal anything I will take the liberty 
to make a search myself,” 

It was useless to attempt resistance, as I was considerably the stronger. 
I accordingly turned all his pockets out, and found a quantity of tobacco, 
a small mainspring saw, a flask of powder, and a letter. 

The letter, which was addressed to himself, and doubtless was meant 
to be private and confidential, I opened. It was in a lady’s handwriting, 
and ran thus: 

“ Jacqures,—I have one service to ask you, which you must perform 
for my safety and your own. That pernicious Englishman, I hear, has 
learned the whole story, and our fate is in his hands. You must act, 
therefore, to save yourself, for you know, how one we knew, fell into the 
Seine; but if your own danger be not a strong enough reason, there is 
no sum which I can procure which I will not willingly pay if you quiet 
my fears for ever. Recollect, he has the secret, and no one else has it. 
If you succeed, we may be all perfectly secure. I know your resolution. 
I know your vices. I know your necessities.” 

Here the letter stopped. There was no signature nor initials : it had 
been posted, and bore the impress of the Boite aux lettres of the Chassé 
d’ Antin. 

‘Who is this letter from ?” I said. 

*‘ From a lady,” replied Osetout. 

“Come now,” said I, “ this is no time for trifling. I have a suspicion 
who your correspondent is. Tell me her name immediately, or A 
And I moved towards the bell-rope. 

*“‘ Her name ?”’ said Osetout. “ Her name? I don’t know her name.” 

“You do,” said I, “and I will have it from you. But, in the first 
place, as I would rather not call in the police, what will you sell it to 
me for ?” 

The man’s face brightened up. 

“T expected,” said he, “ five hundred francs from the lady, if——” 

“Yes, I understand; if you got rid of me. But I have not to bribe 
you not to murder me ; that, at least, I will put out of your power. What 
I am willing to pay for, is simply to be saved the annoyance and waste 
of time which the interference of the police would occasion. Here are 
five napoleons ; you may have them if you tell me who wrote this letter.” 
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“Your arguments,” said Osetout, resuming with an effort his old 
effrontery, “are unanswerable. I don’t want to revisit the galleys, of 
which I have had experience, and I see no chance, in the mean time, of 
the rather vague promises of reward held out in that letter being re- 
deemed. Give me, then, the five napoleons. The writer’s name is Marie 
Lescure.” : 

“ T am quite well aware,” said I, “that was her name; what I wish to 
know, and what I insist on knowing is, what 7s her name now ?” 

“Her name now,” said Osetout, reluctantly, “is the Baroness La- 

n 2 , 

I do not know whether my readers are prepared for this discovery. I 
have related my adventures exactly as they took place, and have heen 
xmemcey | careful to detail as nearly as i could recollect all that had 

ppened betwixt me and Madame la Baronne, and looking back upon 
it since, it has struck me that I ought to have been prepared for this 
revelation; that the coincidence of inquiry by La Baronne and by the 
concealed Marie Lescure about the same matter, and the common end 
both aimed at, might have long before suggested to me that there were 
not two parties, but that Marie Lescure was the Baroness Lagrange. 
However this might be, the truth was, that I was never more surprised 
in my life. It had always struck me that the baroness had some secret 
sorrow—probably some secret remorse—but it never for a moment oc- 
curred to me that she was a woman capable of the crimes which her 
identification with Marie Lescure proved she had committed. 

It took me some time to recover from my surprise, and to review all that 
I knew of the baroness, till I satisfied myself that Osetout was speaking 
the truth. I could now understand the inveteracy of her pursuit of me, 
which the mere object of damaging me in the eyes of her niece did not 
at all explain, for I need hardly say I never gave her credit for any dis- 
interested love for justice. It explained also the gloom in her manner 
which had struck me so much at her evening party, for I recollected that 
I had sealed the note accepting her invitation with Dumont’s seal, and 
thus revealed to her that I was the party who so ominously, and to her 
mysteriously, had interposed in the eventful history at the very time when 
she had reason to suppose it was closed for ever. 

**T have,”’ said I to Osetout, after about a quarter of an hour’s silence, 
“two other questions to ask.” 

** At five napoleons each?” the fellow interjected. 

“T will have my answers for nothing,” said I. “ You have told me 
already all that is essential, and the interference of the police now will 
not inconvenience me—it may you.” 

“Since, then,” said he, “ I must answer, I protest I do it under com- 
pulsion, and I ask you, whenever an opportunity occurs, to testify as 
much to save my honour.” 

“Of course,” said I, “ your honour will remain intact. I will always 
be willing to state you have spoken on compulsion ; and in order that I 
may make my certificate with a safe conscience, I assure you I will use 
the power I have over you without scruple or mercy. Your only chance 
is to answer my questions in a straightforward manner. Keep in mind, 
it is simply because you may be of use-that I spare you ; the moment I 
‘can make no use of you, the moment you hesitate to serve me, that 
moment you are in the hands of the police.’ 

Sept.—voL. CXXXII. NO. DXXV. H 
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I spoke sternly, and my friend saw I meant what I said. 

* Ask your questions,” said he, sullenly. 

“The first question is, what name does Cameron now bear ?” 

“Cameron,” said Osetout, “is the Count Merville. He was in 
Grenoble a day ago.” 

I was not unprepared for this: once it was proved that Marie Lescure 
and Madame Lagrange were one, it had immediately suggested itself to 
me that Merville and Cameron were the same man. 

“Had Cameron—or, to give him his title, Count Merville”—said I, 
“any communication with you lately? Was it he who suggested my 
assassination ? Was he aware of your intention ?” 

“T believe he was not,” said Osetout. “The count is not a man of 
strong character. He has a conscience, and, as he has done many things 
against it, not a quiet one. He has a sort of high-minded way of doing 
things. The count can’t get over sundry scruples of birth and educa- 
tion—he cannot entirely shake off what you call the gentleman.” 

“T am glad to hear I have one opponent who is restrained by some 
scruples.” : 

“ As to that,” said Osetout, “be not too sure. The count will not, 
like a wise man, shoot you off your guard, but he may be equally dan- 
gerous. At present, he is filled with virtuous indignation against you 
for acquiring possession of the property of a man exposed in the Morgue, 
under false pretences; and his mission here, I happen to know, was to 
get you arrested, and quietly handed over to those who would take care 

ou.” 

uy prevent that this evening,” said I, “by leaving for Switzerland. 
You go with me as my servant. In that drawer you will find a suit of 
black clothes; put them on immediately.” 

Osetout made no objections, and when dressed in the black clothes 
he looked like a respectable Mute. His countenance, sharp and sinister, 
was not an agreeable one, but his voice was good, and he could express 
himself well. On the whole, I was rather pleased with my acquisition : 
I had got a respectable Thug for valet. 

He seemed rather amused at the transformation, and looked grimly 
at himself in the mirror. 

“Tf,” said he, “I had thought I looked so respectable in black, I 
would always have worn it. I would have suceeeded much better in 
life. I might have been a forger.” 


XVII. 


CHAMBERY. 


Berore leaving Grenoble, I wrote the Baroness Lagrange a letter, in 
which I formally requested her consent to my marriage with her niece. 
I said I had enough to maintain her in the rank to which she had been 
accustomed, and I said I would satisfy her, that my position in society did 
not make this communication at all presumptuous on my part. 

I made no allusion to the tragie story I had now unravelled, and I 
signed my letter John Smith, but I enclosed the scrap of paper I had 
taken out of the immortelle, and I sealed my letter with Dumont or 
Laporte’s signet-ring. 
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I left Grenoble next morning by the diligence for Chambery, and 
arrived there before noon. 

Chambery was about being annexed. Universal suffrage was to give 
its decision in a day or two, and I felt tolerably secure till the vote was 
decided that no attempt would be made to arrest me, even should the 
French authorities get on my track. I, therefore, true to my philosophy 
of “carpe diem,” established myself comfortably in an hotel. 

The thing to see in Chambery is the house of J. J. Rousseau. It is 
a place of ae to the French, and the amount of sentiment ex- 

ed in the visitors’ book kept in his house is altogether extraordinary 
toan Englishman. The house itself is an ordinary villa, one or two of 
the rooms of which are kept undisturbed as Jean Jacques left them, and 
they seem to have been more comfortable than was consistent with his 
love for the state of nature. There was no evidence of despair, or of that 
sentimental hopelessness associated with his name. Altogether, the house 
would have looked in keeping in Hampstead or St. John’s Wood, and was 
furnished just as any well-to-do Cockney would furnish his box in the 
country. I suspect Jean Jacques’s misery was a good deal on paper, and 
that he was rather a jolly fellow, not “the self-tormenting sophist, wild 
Rousseau,” but a gentleman who liked a good dinner and a good bottle of 
wine, and, what was better, managed to get both. 

If he were ever to return, he would be amused with the visitors’ book 
to which I have alluded. The sentences are mostly all in French, and 
generally begin, “Je crois,” or “ Je pense,” and then follows a specimen 
of namby-pamby. such as an English schoolboy would concoct while 
suffering from a dose of Epsom or Glauber. One Englishman had given 
his pensée, which struck me as more to the purpose than the others. 
It was interjected between two most Byronic descriptions of wretchedness, 
and was simply, “I think it is damned hot.” I have no doubt it was, 
for even at this time the slopes of Chambery are like hothouses. 

The town of Chambery was all posted with French proclamations 
explaining the advantages of annexation. These were not at all senti- 
mental, such as might be expected in the city of Rousseau. The follow- 
ing was the sense of them : 


“ NAPOLEON, TO THE GOOD PEOPLE OF CHAMBERY. 

“Gentlemen and Ladies,—I will take down your old buildings and 
erect new ones, or I will take down new ones and erect others in their 
place ; I will repair your old roads, and make others necessary or unne- 
cessary—all the same to me, and much the same to you. I will employ 
your ouvriers ; I will give to your bourgeoisie situations in the prefec- 
ture—situations in Paris; altogether, I willspend on you any number of 
millions. I will put you in a way of being all richer, and I will do all 
this at the expense of posterity by loans, leaving posterity to take care of 
itself. So, brothers, companions in arms, friends, Vive la France !— 
Vote for annexation !” 


And so they did, with a strange unanimity afterwards attempted to be 
explained by a little doctoring of the ballot-boxes, and some slips of the 
pen in making the returns; but, after all allowances, the hope of present 
profit carried it over patriotism, and Savoy was voted part of France by 
a large bona fide majority. 
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I did not wait the consummation of the august event, but prudently 
left the day before by the railway, and found myself quiet and safe in 
the Hotel Britannique, Geneva, guaranteed against the French police by 
the Treaty of Vienna and by the contracting powers. 

And now, after so much anxiety and humiliation, I found myself free 
from care of any kind, with prospects assured, and the past bringing 
rather zest than bitterness to the future, and I attempted to sum up my 
past life in my own favour. I had been an Adventurer, or, to take a 
severe view of things, an impostor. I had lived on the profits of gambling. 
I had gained the affections of a lady when quite aware I could not afford 
an establishment, and I had done a hundred other questionable things; 
and yet, withal, I felt I was still a gentleman, and that now, when my 
wealth accorded me the position of a gentleman, there was nothing in 
— which prevented me carrying my crest as proudly as any in my 
rank. 

“T know,”’ said I, “these sentiments will be decried by all who do not 
know life, including all the fair sex; but those who have gone through the 
same ordeal will probably, recollecting their own experience, endorse my 
judgment of myself. Let it, however, be understood,” I continued to 
myself, I offer this merely as a social judgment, not as a moral one; 
morally, my conduct had been culpable, but was it susceptible of no 
excuse? Let me not be judged on abstract principles, but on an equit- 
able view which takes all circumstances into account, and by that rule of 
judgment, if I am no better, I am.no worse than my friends.” 

Such were the reasonings with which I tried to persuade myself that 
in anger | my position as a gentleman I resumed it in unimpaired 
lustre, and I believe that these reasonings correctly enough expressed the 
verdict the world was ready to have passed. But they did not satisfy 
myself ; I felt that in yielding to misfortune, in seeking to escape painful 
thoughts by the distraction of dissipation, in acting for a time a deli- 
berately false part for no good reason whatever, I had lost my own self- 
respect; and if I took a higher, that is to say a religious, view of + 
career, there was no one thing in the last four years I could look b 
upon with feelings of satisfaction. Fear I had none, either of the present 
or the future ; but religion is not only for those who fear, but also for 
those who have no constitutional timidity to which the “terrors of the 
law” can attach ; nor did it vex me much that I might have forfeited 
my chance of the rewards held out for obedience, for there is surely a 
religion for those who do not seek for a reward, as well as for those who 
do; but I felt that I had offended against a God of purity, and my con- 
science told me I had fallen from my better nature. My love for Adéle 
helped to intensify these feelings. Dissipated as I had been, how could 
I expect to sympathise with a mind like hers? It might be I was no 
worse than other men, but that did not satisfy me. It was necessary to 
be better than other men, to be worthy of her. It was necessary to be 
as pure, innocent, and disinterested as she was. I was in every eae 
the contrary. And yet, in looking back on the past year, I thought I 
could discern improvement. I had given up dissipation and gambling, 
to which I had addicted myself when I first came to Paris, and I felt my 
feelings had become of a higher tone. Honour, which I had always 
clung by as much as I could, had begun to assert higher claims, and to 
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enforce a more truthful life, while my mind, occupied with different 
thoughts, and especially with that ideal which mofe and more engrossed 
my faculties, was gradually separating itself from gross associations, and 
finding affinity in the pure and beautiful. My heart, too, had been 
gradually expanding, and promised, ere long, to break through those 
obstructions which my necessities and anxieties placed in the way of its 
healthy action. Long before I got Lacourt’s letter I had begun to feel 


‘for others, a thing in my selfish misery I had not done for long, and 


now, when the summer gales of prosperity were playing gently around 
me, I felt blossoming within me the old feelings of generosity and kind- 
ness, to which, if I owed much of my adversity, I also owed the little I 
liked to look back upon of my former life. 

This moral and spiritual change, gradual but real, had brought about 
some vacillation in purpose with regard to the actors in the tragedy of the 
Man of the Morgue. Two months before, had I been ate os of the 
crushing evidence I now had, and that practical immunity from retaliation 
which my rank and wealth now secured, I would have Lendinl the ac- 
cusation, without hesitation, at the heads of the guilty ; but now, when 
they were in my power, I hesitated how to act. After all, the mischief 
cannot be remedied, the victim is at rest, and it may, indeed I felt it must 
be, that the actors in the tragedy had suffered much in remorse and terror. 
Of the latter I had proof, from the anxiety with which they had watched 
my proceedings, and from the terrible means one of them at least did not 
scruple to employ to secure her safety. In the adoption of such means I 
saw the sure indication of utter moral despair, the absolute abnegation of 
hope, a horror of futurity, and the determination, therefore, to perpetuate 
the present, however miserable, by any means in her power. And from 
the bottom of my heart I pitied that woman. With respect to the count 
my feelings were somewhat different. I would have ceased to treat him 
as an enemy if I did not look on him as a rival, and now even as arival I 
entertained little doubt I would defeat him, but there remained some ani- 
mosity in my mind for his treatment of Adéle, and for lending himself to 
her uncle and aunt to force himself on her as her husband. Similar feelings 
actuated me towards Lagrange. 

But, on the whole, I was not surprised when I found I had no wish to 
inflict punishment ; for what, after all, was Dumont to me that I should 
be hisavenger? All I wished was that these people would get out of my 
way, and allow me to gratify my cherished hopes. If they did that, I 
would cry quits, and leave vengeance and punishment to others. If they 
opposed me, I would use the information I had gained to overcome that 
Opposition, and it altogether depended on the resistance the extent to 
which I would go. If they succumbed to threats of publicity and punish- 
ment, I would only threaten. If they would not, the consequences would 
be on their own heads. I would have Adéle, though Marie was sent to 
the scaffold, the count to the galleys, and Lagrange to whatever his com- 
plicity in the dark conspiracy might infer. 
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PRUSSIA—HER ANTECEDENTS. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Ir is with some nations as with individuals of no honest reputation, who 
are gone so deep ito dubious practices, that a decent character being 
irrecoverable, they endeavour to profit by their loss. Of nations so 
situated Prussia is a striking example. The conviction of this among 
reflective people—and that class was never more numerous than at present 
—is now well established. The career of that kingdom for the best part 
of a century has been peculiarly obnoxious to the principles of high 
feeling. Since the death of the great Frederick, whose talents and 
courage were scarcely a balance for the extension of his originally petty 
dominions by no over-scrupulous measures, Prussia has been as re- 
markable for unprincipled conduct, for grasping meanness, and that 
political huxtering, at the cost of character and principle, which have been 


. exhibited by no other European nation. Her rulers, since the time of 


Frederick, have afforded a poor contrast in talent and feeling to the bold 
conqueror at Rosbach, while they have exhibited a disregard of honest 
reputation. A feebleness of mind, destitute of high sensibility, is traceable 
in their history from the period above named. To turn their measures to 
profit, whatever colour those measures might bear, seems to have been 
their continued aim. It is true that representative legislators sometimes 
pass laws in their public capacity which neither morality nor justice will 
sanction im individual action, and then shelter themselves under the plea 
of a plurality. This, however, cannot be maintained as a justification. 
It is only the difference of operation between one robber and a band. 
How much less can similar acts on the part of one arbitrary authority be 
supported, except under the sie volo ste jubeo of despotic rule? The 
Prussian constitution is as yet a mere name; the power of the crown has 
not yet been limited de facto. The reputation of a constitution will not do, 
and that which is hollow must ultimately react. Constitutional govern- 
ments elsewhere are making a rapid progress, in more than pretence. 
They are tending towards happier realities. The time is approaching, and 
not far distant when the nations of Europe will no longer become divided 
about who shall be their tyrant, upon the solicitation of every upstart pre- 
tender who has an empty title stuck te his name, and hunts for a ruler’s 
place under all sorts of pretences, with “a prince to let’”’ stuck in his hat. 
Hereditary succession under representative constitutions, the ruler being 
selected by the people, will put an end to the upstart claims of this or that 
individual, who insists on what he denominates his right to govern—to 
govern right or wrong as he wills! There can be no such right. The 
veto of the people having settled the point, it is to remain intact, until 
some breach of the contract between the sovereign and those for whose 
benefit he holds authority renders it void, as in the case of James II. in 
England. The arbitrary official must then descend from his stilts, and 
share the fate of the Bourbons. We hail the progress of constitutional 
governments in the world, because they will tend to the happiness of every 
people that adopts the system. The modern Holy Alliance is its great 
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nt. That alliance will find the rule we advocate is only a question 
of time with them. In Prussia we have seen the attempt made and 
thwarted by what in mili 
the enemy.” The bait has been taken, and Denmark has been made the 
victim of the manceuvre. Those of the Prussian people who dreamed of 
opposing the crown have had dust thrown into their eyes. They have been 


movements would be called “ a diversion of 


ed with the tinsel glitter of military glory—gloty of a mock character, 
it is true. It has flattered them through the ear. If their ruler is to be 
credited, if the achievements of their troops are to go for what he designs, 
Frederick the Great has been rivalled, though the conquest has been 
Brobdingnag against Lilliput. Prussia rings with the glories of her 
monarch’s astounding victories, throwing Rosbach, Breslau, and Frieberg 


into shadow. Faded before the present glory of Prussia are the ex- 


ploits of the great Frederick. The present Goliath of Berlin has overcome 
the stripling. How successful has been the “ diversion’ of the people 
from the hateful term “constitution” to that of military suecess. What 
matters it that the war was unjust, it was successful in more ways than 
one, and it had the further glory of showing that the signatures of treaties 
by the most powerful empires mean nothing at all—are, in fact, mere 
mannikins set up for momentary popular deception. Who can hesitate to 
add a plaudit to the impudent dexterity which set at defiance the signa- 
tures of the more important European nations, under the pretence that 
Denmark had not fulfilled her engagements? Without concert or respect 
for any of the other powers that signed the treaty, the Prussian monarch 
would officiously call the offender to account. He is become the self- 
elected redresser of wrong in Europe, the Prussian Quixote. In place of 
calling together the powers that had signed the treaty, and demanding 
that they should join Prussia in seeing to its execution, she proceeded to 
act herself, in the hope that she might make something profitable out of it. 
Unluckily, she was hampered by Austria, which was at the head of the 
German Confederation, that many-headed exemplification of the law 
“divide and govern.”’ The heads of the miserable little states composing 
the larger part of the confederation, putting on the airs of- sovereign 
princes, some of them with less revenues than many English country 
squires, with armies of a few score men, were still objects of jealousy in 
regard to their preference for the one or the other of the two great powers. 
Austria must, unfortunately, be consulted, and the design of Prussia be 
explained to her. Jealous of the ascendancy of Prussia with the con- 
federation, if that power were suffered to act alone, Austria was obliged 
either to join the movement or cease to be the head of the multiplied fry 
of princes, all of the most pure “blue blood,” as the Spaniards term it, 
that is to be found in the veims of so exalted a race, renowned for left- 
handed marriages. It was unfortunate for the designs of Prussia that she 
could not act alone. She had affected to aet for the benefit of the views 
of the entire confederation at first, but she soon saw that by doing so in 
good faith, and robbing the Danes of their territory to hand it over to the 
confederation, or the petty satrap who desired to grasp it, and add another 
to the Lilliput “empires” composing the pandemonium, she would gain 
nothing but an empty reputation for disinterestedness. This had not the 
slightest value in her eyes. She conquered, being ten to one to the 
Danes, holding fast all the territory acquired, if possible, to obtain 
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yment for her officiousness out of the plundered districts claimed by the 
confederation, that was as little regardful of right or wrong as Prussia 
herself. That government, in the mean while, awaits events, to see what 
title she may take to establish yet more fully the character of her own 
disinterestedness, and show her independence of all selfishness. From the 
second partition of unhappy Poland to the present day of Danish spolia- 
tion this has been her game. Ever marked by the same rule of action, 
unprincipled, and ready to dare for any wrong, that which she would not 
lift a hand to champion for the sake of justice, she stands unrivalled in, 
selfishness by other European nations generally not deficient in that 

uality. 

: But the Treaty of 1815 has become a dead letter, and is not Prussia, 
in the way of example, justified from that circumstance in breaking 
treaties without consulting the subscribing parties? We are not aware 
that any similar case to the present has arisen respecting the Treaty of 
1815. The future internal affairs of the different European nations were 
not regulated by the Treaty of 1815. Coming events even a Metternich, 
a Haugwitz, or a Castlereagh could not control. They could only deal 
in the tangible. If, as with the King of Holland, a monarch chose to 
cause a justifiable insurrection in his dominions, there was no stipulation 
that the subscribing sovereigns to the Treaty of 1815 should do more 
than preserve the Frontiers of the states intact as then laid down, not 
march in troops to subdue insurrections among the people. Such a matter 
had to be considered according to the circumstances. ‘The separation be- 
tween Belgium and Holland was not considered a breach of the Treaty 
of 1815, and it was assented to by the European powers. It was a neces- 
re On which they tacitly agreed by acknowledging the change. The ex- 
pulsion of the Bourbons from France was an internal affair, interfering 
with no other states or principles except those called “the Holy Alliance 
principles.” It does not appear that Austria, Russia, and Prussia were 
ever brought into, or were ever nearer acting upon, these principles than 
they are at this moment, when it is reported they have been renewed. 
They did not venture to act upon them. The changesin France have all 
been internal, with which the allies of 1815 had nothing to do, except as 
regarded the family of Bonaparte, against any renewed rule of which, in 
France, it fulminated in behalf of the cherished Bourbon dynasty, for the 
absolute rule of which the princes of Europe had armed in 1792. But the 
Bourbon and Orleans dynasty had passed away after the early spoliation 
of Poland. The Holy Alliance men, before the family of Bonaparte was 
again placed % the people on the French throne, had departed to the 
tomb of the Capulets. The institution is contemned like all decayed 
rubbish, though worms and grubs may still harbour in it. If in the in- 
ternal affairs of nations the principle of non-interference had not existed 
and marked the advance of the times, since the despots of Europe signed 
the Treaty of 1815, giving away nations and people as their own selfish- 
nesses prompted, the cost of another unjust war to dictate’a ruler to 
France would have been calculated upon, and wiser statesmen than those 
of 1792 have played a different game. The fear of a similar reaction to 
that in 1792 on the part of a great people, convinced the most 
stolid European ministers, as well as the crowns they served, that the 
better part of valour was discretion. If the Treaty of 1815 stipulated 
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direct internal interference, while Europe presented a forest of hirelin 
bayonets, the course of time levelled them in the dust. Principles ha 
overridden force. Reason had made no small way in trampling upon the 
stolidity of the rule that then prevailed in courts on matters of magni- 
tude long considered sacred. The present affair cannot enter into a 
comparison with the gigantic character of a war of principle, as well as 
of the sword that would convulse Europe, if the men, and principles, and 
acts of 1815 were again ruling powers, or such an example as Prussia 
has now set were followed up. But we are travelling a little out of the 
record. It is the conduct of Prussia that stands prominently forth at 
present, and is marked by the reprobation of the world. To us there is 
nothing in it out of character. The invasion of a small country like 
Denmark might furnish a braggart government with matter of boast ; and 
might give the troops of Prussia an opportunity to renew the display of 
their former character on many occasions in outrages upon the people 
on whom they make war, mf show how little the feeling of high- 
minded men prevails in their onslaughts. 

Long years have passed away, great events have occurred, and the 
progress of knowledge has shown a wonderful advance, since, in the 
winter of 1815, we were travelling in France en voiture. The weather 
was biting cold, for winter was near. There was snow upon the ground, 
and we were glad to refresh in a little auberge at Blangy, before passing 
through the forest of that name. We had ordered wine, with the design 
to warm it, and a bottle of very good wine was brought. Expressing our 
surprise that any could be produced after the armies had so lately occu- 
pied the country, the landlady said: 

We buried all our wine and little plate; we lost none.” 

“ How did the troops treat you ?” 

“The Russians were civil; they took what they wanted, of course ; 
it was a sad loss to us. It was the fortune of war—we did the same, I 
suppose.” ' 

“ And the Prussians—did they treat you better ?” 

“They were the worst of all we ever saw or heard of; what they could 
not use, nor take away, they destroyed; they plundered the poorest.” 

She further told us (we had a friend with us) that she had at one time 
between twenty and thirty English dragoons on her premises, but that 
they paid for everything they had; she should not mind having them 
again. At Rouen, where we resided several months in the Boulevard 
Cauchoise, we were told that a strong body of Prussians, with artillery, 
had, in 1814, occupied the city, and were equally exacting and insulting. 
In the house of a single lady of fortune, handsomely furnished, a Prussian 
officer quartered himself. He used the best rooms, demanded the 
servants up on all occasions. His men trampled over the floors as they 
chose, when coming to him on duty. He spoke not a word of the lan- 
guage, yet ordered the servants of the house to do what he wanted. Not 
comprehending him, he would fly into a passion, and with his cane 
knock a glass chandelier to pieces, or dash it through a mirror. The 
lady left her residence, and went off into the country. No active hostilities 
were in existence, yet these excesses, occurring in active hostilities else- 
where, were practised by the Prussians in simple occupation. In Den- 
mark, it would appear, they played the same kind of ruffianly game. 
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Mere occupation could not justify such proceedings, and they were never 
to be found among the British troops when active hostilities were not 
raging. We heard remarks on the difference made everywhere. A 
poor French soldier, who had been wounded at Mont St. Jean, as they 
call Waterloo, got away into some wooded ground at a distance from the 
scene of action. He there lay down, as he thought, to die, far away from 
any living succour. Some British Horse, scouring the country in pur- 
suit of their opponents the next day, found him suffering and alone in 
the wood. One of the men made him mount behind him, and lodged 
him in a cottage a mile or two distant. ‘ Now,” said the poor fellow, 
“if a Prussian dragoon had found me, he would have put me to death.” 
We confess our heartfelt pleasure on hearing our countrymen so spoken 
of, and formed much of our high opinion of the Duke of Wellington from 
what we heard and saw of him on the enemy’s ground, and on his conduct 
there, which was most magnanimous. In 1848, in the attempts made 
in the north part of Germany to obtain a little political freedom, 
Prussians, among others, were employed to crush the laudable efforts, 
and were quartered on the people. The latter complained of their ex- 
actions, and said that the Freneh in Napoleon’s wars only exacted regular 
rations of bread and meat, but that the Prussians exacted everything 
they were inclined to take, even from Germans. 
But if we want to know something of the general eharacter of the 
Prussian government and its past conduct, we should take it up from the 
decease of the great Frederick and the accession of Frederick William IL., 
who came to the throne of Prussia in 1786, and died in 1797. Inflated 
with the inheritance of the army of the great Frederick, which he be- 
lieved, as was believed in England, was the pattern army for Europe, 
Prussia was quite ready with these her invincibles to get a slice or two 
out of France. Without the smallest provocation, and charmed with the 
opportunity of display and spoil, on the solicitation of Count d’Artois 
the King of Prussia and Emperor of Austria determined to invade 
France, under the treaty signed at Pilnitz for the purpose. Austria was 
to have spoil out of the French Netherlands; the bribe to Prussia was 
kept more secret. They were to enter France with an army, and replace 
the king in full suet of despotism, together with other stipulations, 
considering his cause their own. By this step they accelerated the 
monarch’s ruin. Feudal rights were to be established in previous pleni- 
tude. The French naturally demanded what right the other princes of 
Europe had to interfere in their internal affairs? Like men of spirit 
should do, they prepared at once for their defence, and called out a 
hundred rae men. The divine right of kings to govern wrong was 
at stake, and the well-meaning, weak-minded Kimg of France became the 
victim of his officious but rapacious brother despots. The march of the 
Prussians was under the Duke of Brunswick, who issued one of the most 
insulting addresses ever tendered to any people. He was at the head of 
seventy-eight thousand Prussians, besides contingents from other powers, 
amounting in all to one hundred and thirty thousand men. They fol- 
lowed the proclamation, which, among other things, reproached the 
French with usurping the reins of their own administration, troubling 
order, and changing their government, The invading force came to 
place the king in absolute sway of power and authority. Those who 
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opposed them should be treated as rebels, and their houses burned. Paris 
should be given up to total destruction, if all was not done that was thus 
demanded. If the people behaved well, the pardon of the king should be 
solicited in behalf of their.ofences, with much more ill-judged, weak- 
minded argument, showing the ignorance and low state of intellect of 
the heads that prompted the invading force. It suffices that the invincible 
army, the scholars of Frederick, the greatest soldier of his day, was 
beaten, discomfited, and disgraced by the raw levies of France. 

After such a wonderful effort, Prussia, that had contributed to bring 
Louis XVI. to the scaffold, by its intrigues with the princes of France, - 
and the clandestine correspondence with the queen and court before that 
event, now turned round. From denouncing the changes in France and 
those who caused them, and marching to demolish Paris, if it did not suc- 
cumb, in obedience to the Europeati despots leagued against her, Prussia 
baffled, left Louis and the other allies to their fate, and in 1792 made a 

ace with those whom a few months before she had denounced and in- 
vaded under the pretence of supporting the rights of crowns against a 
rebellious people. Now, flexile and unprincipled, Prussia could become 
the ally of that people without any conscientious scruples about the 
monarch whose ruin by his clandestine correspondence with them the 
armed enemies of his country had accelerated! France had never been 
hostile to Prussia, and had often shown a good feeling towards her. The 
Treaty of Basle separated her from the army and cause she had just before 
espoused, and by this step she also contrived to get a large part of the 
members of the German Empire to favour herself against Austria. 
Frederick the Great had left his empire in good order from a wise and 
liberal home government. She changed her policy to one more ambitious, 
narrow, and tortuous. Ever mean and sordid, fear alone restrained her, 
for she never degraded herself by motives of principle. 

At length France did not sacrifice enough to meet her sordid view, and 
was treated in her turn as Prussia had treated all her allies. In 1805, 
Pitt, whose unfortunate policy of getting up coalitions by corrupt means, 
and paying men to fight with not half a heart in the cause, approached 
the termination of his unfortunate plans, and with their failure the termi- 
nation of his life. In that year, Prussia was in a dilemma which part to 
take, or, in other words, by which she was the most likely to profit. If 
she allied herself to Austria and Russia, France would no doubt subjugate 
her. A new sovereign, Frederick William III., had come to the throne, 
but Prussian policy was still sui generis. She determined to remain 
neuter, as she announced, having just before armed to prevent Russian 
troops from passing through her Polish territory ; now all at once she took 
measures to make war against France. The latter had marched over a 
corner of her territory, a very insignificant spot, on proceeding to Austria, 
and when she demanded reparation, offered it fully. It did not suit her 
inconsistency to accept the apology, while at that very moment France 
was found victorious at Ulm. 

_ Who would have imagined that at such a moment Prussia would show 
insolence to France! No matter, the policy was her own, and exceed- 
ingly original. She had had the bait seeretly tendered her of a subsidy 
from England. The mercenary cannot resist the golden tender, even 
when the opposite course would be the safest and best. The Prussian 
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— was set in motion. So slowly was this done, so imprudently, and 
so feeble and incapable was the government, that while this hostile 
demonstration was proceeding against France, Count Haugwitz had been 
sent to negotiate between the allies and the French. The King of Prussia 
would not agree to the arrangement. At that very moment the battle 
of Austerlitz* was fought. The Prussians were on the point of joining 
their new allies against their.old, when they were stop y the armistice 
between the beaten allies and the French. Then Prussia shone in her 
characteristic glory. She began at once to negotiate, and offered to ac- 
cept the arrangements with France she had just before arrogantly declined, 
and then sent an envoy to the French to say that she would consider the 
occupation of Hanover by the French as a declaration of war or an act of 
hostility. In the interim, the Prussian minister had, despite this notice, 
just signed a treaty at Vienna, by which Prussia, the moment before the 
declared enemy of France, constituted herself an ally of that power—no 
matter for Pitt’s subsidy! Prussia also guaranteed as right all the con- 
quests of France in Germany. Hanover was to be annexed to Prussia, 
in exchange for three other provinces differently disposed of. Yet at this 
very moment was Prussia under the most solemn engagements, and 
actually in the confidence of the cabinets of London and St. Petersburg ! 
Such was Prussian honour under Frederick William III. ! 

At the very moment Prussia was guilty of this treachery, the Prussian 
army could have joined the Russian in Germany, and she was openly the 
professed ally of England and Sweden! England was bound in pecuniary 
advances to Prussia in the event of her being at war with France. At 
that moment she still further exhibited her natural character by accepting 
Hanover, the province of an ally, from the enemy she was subsidised to 
oppose! Did ever any government steep itself with more audacity to the 
very chin in dishonour, in infamy? But it was acknowledged in Eng- 
land that Pitt knew nothing of foreign courts, and being himself a man 
of integrity, and highly respecting his own word, he could not believe but 
that honour had some influence at the court of Berlin. How could 
Prussian frailty reject such a bait! The electoral dominions of the King 
of England, with whom a solemn treaty had just been concluded, was 
a grasped, like Poland, with an equal violation of principle and 

ecency. 

But this was not all; the step was taken in the most awkward shuffling 
manner that can be imagined. The final arrangement regarding the 
exchange of the three provinces before named in exchange for Hanover, 
it was stipulated, should only take place “when the war ceased” —a sub- 
terfuge to conceal the real state of facts. Such was the excuse, such the 
royal profession to England, that with superlative duplicity the Prussian 
monarch tendered. The transaction was unworthy the imitation of a 
pediaring dealer in a fifth-rate village. “There was no design of 
annexing Hanover to Prussia!” Why, this mean skulking from a fact 
disgusted even the French ruler. The cession was an open one, and 
Napoleon was displeased at this sneaking and shuffling, and he insisted 
on the truth being declared. There was no longer any help for it, and 
the Prussian king crowned all by openly annexing Hanover to his 





* Fought December 2, 1805. 
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‘dominions, the possession and treaty confirming it being announced 

ther. Honour, “ trumpet-tongued,” pleaded in vain against the 
“deep damnation” of the principle that should be found in the heart of 
kings if nowhere else existent. As they have done recently in Denmark, 
under the excuse of merely occupying the Electorate,.they took care to 
assume the civil and military administration. British ships and subjects 
were excluded even from the Elbe. A just retaliation was at once 
adopted by England. The Ems, Weser, Elbe, and Trave were blockaded, 
and an embargo laid upon all Prussian vessels and all belonging to the 
rivers, save those which bore the Danish flag. | 

Charles Fox said that “ the conduct of Prussia was the concentration of 
everything contemptible in servility, with everything odious in rapacity. 
Other nations had been compelled to make concessions to France, but 
none, like Prussia, had been reduced to. the lowest state of degradation, 
so as to consent to become ministers of the injustice and rapacity of a 
foreign master.”” Severer remarks on the part of that distinguished 
statesman followed. So much for Prussian perfidy against England. 
Now let us see if she was less honourable, less perfidious towards France 
that had benefited her. Napoleon I. had, when he opened a treaty with 
England, signified that the restitution of Hanover should be no obstacle, 
Prussia, of course, being fully indemnified. 

The dignity of the nation, whose previous conduct had been as dignified 
as before related, was pretended to be wounded. Napoleon had by this 
time fathomed the honour and sincerity of Prussia, and it secuhlanted: ulti- 
mately, in 1806, in the well-merited castigation of Prussia for her double- 
dealing and duplicity, during that short term, towards all who had formed 
alliances with her, in the battle of Jena, or, as the Germans call it, Auer- 
stadt. Never was the route of insolence and treachery more merited or 
more complete. The details are matters of history: her losses were 
enormous, and she ceased to be of any further note in continental affairs 
until the return of Napoleon from Russia, when her people, rather than 
her court and sovereign, aided in shattering the damaged remnant of Na- 
poleon’s power, and in obtaining not only their old possessions, which 
were more than they merited, but by the dishonesty of the Vienna con- 
gress, and the bs er of the representatives of England, in that and 
other instances, suffered her to reap the fruits of her past treachery by 
large gains, shown in her present exhibition of her power, and her defiance 
of national decency. Prussia, in her past and present history, reminds us 
of the Psalmist’s query: “ Wherefore do the wicked live, become old, yea, 
are mighty in power?” Such dispensations are puzzling to our humanity, 
in relation to national as well as to individual action. 

Here we have a nation of the second or third rank in Europe, which 
has been put together of shreds, patches, and plunder, a piece of its ter- 
ritory filched in one war, acquired by mean acts in another, regardless of 
the character or the mode by which it enlarges itself, committing an 
insult—for it is no less—upon those nations which joined with it in a 
certain treaty a few years ago. The object of all gee in low-minded 
selfishness. The disdain with which it treated the superior powers who 
were concerned in the Treaty of 1852, reflects disgrace only upon them- 
selves for putting up with it—yet perhaps peace was best at that cost. 
In gentlemanly society, he who breaks the rules that governs its conduct 
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ceases to be regarded as having a claim to its. acknowledgment. The 
world will consider the attack—unprovoked and unnecessary as it was ; the 
unscrupulous shedding of the blood of man for no honest purpose ; the 
ravage, plunder, and pom teary by the armed myrmidons of such a 

; the needless bloodshed of its own instruments of vengeance, 
Ioenliod on without scruple to work sanguinary injustice upon the Danes, 
all as proving that with such a government the march of mind has made no 
advance, orwe Oey still an interloper, and the sacred principles of the 
Christian faith as being at war with such outrages, among all nations pro- 
fessing them. They are made, in fact, no more than a deceitful cover 
for that which will not bear discussion. Until rulers learn to value human 
life, and cease to sacrifice upon the unhallowed altar of shallow pretence 
the existences and liberties of those over whom fraud, violence, or acci- 
dent, as well as choice, may have placed them, they will more and more 
lessen their influence, and will work out for themselves great and well- 
merited reverses, until in the end they meet the decadence which winds 
up similar histories. : 

The unfortunate Danes, stripped and pillaged by the Prussian hordes, 
have been taught a lesson, however painful, that it is to be hoped they 
will turn to good account. Their islands might be rendered impregnable, 
but money is wanting, and a larger population. Norway was unjustifi- 
ably torn away from Denmark to repay Sweden for the plundered terri- 
tory Russia had taken from her. She is now robbed again. ‘Thus to be 
weak is to be miserable. The brave Danes had no resource but to suc- 
cumb, retaining their honour. 

Sut is there one living bemg who has watched the past conduct of 
Prussia who believes she has not been actuated by the most intense 
selfishness? She has her eyes upon something yet to be made out of her 
outrage upon Denmark. She will throw the confederation overboard if 
she can do it at a profit, and that, as well as the éclat of her “ astounding” 
victories over the Danes, will subdue the constitutionalists at home, hardly 
yet out of the shell. The same low cunning, benefited by experience in the 
practice, will mark her future conduct in regard to the Duchies, for which 
she affects to have taken up arms. A town, or district, or seaport, some 
annexation the confederation and Europe cannot surely grudge to bestow 
upon one whose present and past history is so exemplary, so full of “ honour- 
able’’ recollections, so disinterested as we have shown it-to be! Prussia 
has thrown the tub to the whale, and the confederation must take care 
they don’t swallow it in place of the real Jonah, who will not be so easily 
gorged, but will be found busy in gorging the bait himself, for which they 
have themselves been playing round and round in the waves so long. It 
is amusing to see how very cavalierly the confederation has been treated 
in the person of its representative, Von Beust. Prussia has no idea of 
working for nothing, being pre-eminently low, mean, and mercenary. 
If a nation ever worked so hard as Prussia has done to make the rest of 
mankind contribute to the exact length, and breadth, and height of its 
own views, ever crooked in place of straight, we know not where it is to 
be found, either in existing life or past history. 

But it is important to see, if possible, what will be the ultimate result 
of entering into treaties not to be kept, and passing by breaches of con- 
tract as if they had never been made. There is in the prevalence of such 
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a practice a depreciation of international morality, that may at some 
fature time result in mischief immeasurable to the nations of Europe. 
We have shown how in the past turbulent times, within human memory, 
among the European nations, Prussia was pre-eminent for setting at de- 
fiance, whenever she could make a profit of it, all those honourable ties 
which bind civilised nations ; and then her exposure and punishment at 
Jena, so well merited. Nothing has amended her conduct. Denmark, 
that was justified in appealing to the powers who signed the Treaty of 
1852, so as to be judged by them, was attacked. Those powers were set . 
at defiance by an act which, while it speaks degraded character, bears that 
air of laxity in moral conduct which Prussia had before exhibited both to 
England and France. , 

A little time will unmask the designs of Prussia as to the annexation 
of its plunder, or some portion of it, obtained under false pretences. The 
world has a right to suspect her. “Hic niger est hune tu Romane 
caveto!” She is marked. She is in the position of a returned convict, 
who for a time kept up an appearance of honesty, only because, as we are 
justified in believing ftom his past history, that he has not yet been 
enabled—to use the term so applicable in the comparison—to find the 
“swag” convenient for a new breach of the laws, not from any repentant 
misgivings on account of his past deeds, and the well-merited punishment 
he has undergone. : 
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Tue beautiful Emma Lyons—Lady William Hamilton—has been de- 
picted by a host of aspirants to fame in art: she has been painted as 
Venus and Ariadne, as Leda and Armida; she has been portrayed by 
pen in little less mythological forms, the last and not the least extrava- 
gant of which has been by Alexandre Dumas senior. It required the 
veteran romancer to grapple with that transcendent and fatal beauty to 
complete the historic gallery of portraiture. It is many years now (seven 
or eight, he tells us) since p has laid by that romancer’s pen which he 
could wield with so much skill, and basking during the greater part of 
that time under the sun of Naples, he has taken up the most striking 
episode in its annals as his last contribution to historical romance. 

Nelson’s first visit to Naples was made on the occasion of the fall of 
Toulon, when he was sent in the Agamemnon to announce the fact to 
King Ferdinand and Queen Caroline of Naples. According to Dumas, 
Sir William Hamilton said on this occasion to his lady, “I bring you a 
little man, who cannot boast of being handsome, but I shall be much 


surprised if he is not one day the glory of England and the terror of his 
enemies,” 
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“ How do you foresee that ?” inquired Lady Hamilton. 

“ By the few words that we have exchanged. He is in the parlour; 
come and do him the honours of the house, my dear. I have never yet 
received any English officer, but this one shall put up nowhere but with 
me.” . 

And Nelson lodged at the British embassy, situated at the angle of the 
river and the street of Chiaia. 

Nelson was at that epoch (1793) thirty-four years of age, short of 
stature, pale face, blue eyes, spare hair, and with that aquiline nose 
which is peculiar to warriors, and which makes Cawsar and Conde re- 
semble birds of prey. There is nothing to indicate that at this period 
Emma Lyonna, as Dumas always calls her, entertained any different 
opinion to that of her husband as to the “physique ” of Nelson, but he, 
on his side, we are told, left Naples wus that thraldom which few 
appear to have escaped who came within the meshes of the syren. Nay, 
our historical romancer would have us believe that it was to cure himself 
of this hopeless passion that Nelson so exposed himself at Calvi and 
Ténériffe, as to lose an eye at the one, and an arm at the other. 

One thing is certain, that the hero was not embellished in person when 
he reappeared in the presence of Lady Hamilton in June, 1798. It was 
a critical moment with the brave admiral. He had not only allowed the 
French fleet to slip through his fingers, but he had also left Malta at the 
mercy of the enemy, and permitted thirty thousand men to be disem- 
barked at Alexandria. He was, further, without provisions or water to 
continue the pursuit, and some of his ships had been damaged in a storm. 
Caroline of Naples was sister of Marie Antoinette, and it is not to be 
wondered at that she detested the persecutors of the latter ; her husband, 
Ferdinand, fully shared in her horror of Jacobin licence, and, in the face 
of certain treaties of neutrality, Nelson was allowed to revictual and 
repair in the states of the Two Sicilies. 

Nelson, who “ knew that a great victory could alone save him,” quitted 
Naples, we are also told, more deeply enamoured than ever, and “ never, 
since the invention of powder and the use of great guns, had any naval 
combat terrified the ocean by so great a disaster.” Out of thirteen ships 
of the line, which constituted the French fleet, two only succeeded in 
making their escape. Nelson as usual, who fought like a lion, did not 
come off scathless. He had been struck on the forehead by a falling 
yard, and the integuments, borne down over his only remaining eye, had 
required to be replaced into their proper position, and then duly retained 
there by plaisters and bandages. It was in such a plight that the 
triumphant hero made his reappearance at Naples, but then he was also 
the victor of the Nile—the conqueror of Aboukir (Abii kir, father of 
pitch). Yet are we told, and asked to believe, that so unbounded was the 
joy experienced at Naples at this victory over the aggressive republicans, 
that the daughter of Maria Theresa, the haughty sister of the equally 
haughty Marie Antoinette, spoke to Lady Hamilton in the following 
terms : 

‘My beloved Emma, in order that I may remain king, and, in con- 
sequence, in order that you shall remain queen, and that this man shall 
belong to us, you must belong to him.” 

The explanation as to how such a discourse could be held to the wife 
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of the British ambassador, is contained in the chapter that follows, and 
which is devoted to a sketch of Emma Lyons’s antecedents. They are 
certainly not brilliant, but, if it were possible to give them a colour of ex- 
ceeding and flagrant vice, Dumas was not the man to spare the brush. 
A one semana characteristic of the veteran romancer, when he 


is not carried away by his hereditary republican tendencies, describes 
how the court of Naples went forth in a royal galley, rivalling in mag- 
nificence the Bucentaur when bearing forth its Doge to wed the Adriatic, 
to meet the mutilated hero on his arrival in the Vanguard, and on board 
of which the beautiful Emma was with feminine tact first ushered into 
the hero’s presence to the tune of “‘ God save the King.” Seeing Nelson 
with his one wound more, pale with loss of blood, and his forehead ban- . 
daged, she also, we are told, turned pale, and, almost fainting, sunk into 
his arm, muttering : 

“O great, O dear Nelson !” 

The hero of the Nile, letting his hat fall, supported her with that re- 
maining arm, and with it also pressed her to his bosom. He was repaid 
at that moment for all his wounds. The king, the queen, the whole 
court, had followed in the footstepstof Emma Lyons, and the touching 
scene was happily soon generalised. It was the duty of Admiral Caracciolo 
to reconduct the royal party, reinforced by Nelson, on shore. Before 
landing, Lady Hamilton, we are told, addressed herself to the Neapolitan 
admiral as follows : 

“ The reception which we shall give to our illustrious countryman 
will be incomplete if the only seaman who can rival with him does not 
join our party to celebrate his victory, and share in the toast to the great- 
ness of England, the happiness of the Two Sicilies, and the humiliation 
of that haughty French Republic which has dared to declare war against 
all monarchies. This toast we have reserved for the man who fought so 
courageously at Toulon, for Admiral Caracciolo.”’ 

Caracciolo bowed respectfully, but gravely. 

“ Milady,” he replied, “I regret sincerely not being able to accept, as 
your guest, the glorious duty which you have reserved for me; but, fine 
as the day has been, so does the night threaten to be stormy.” 

Emma Lyonna cast a glance at the horizon; with the exception of a 
few clouds grouping beyond Procida, the blue of the heavens was as 
limpid as her own eyes. 

She smiled. 

“You doubt my words, milady,” continued Caracciolo; “ but a man 
who has passed two-thirds of his life on the capricious sea which is called 
the Mediterranean, knows all the secrets of the atmosphere. Do you sée 
those light vapours ascending and coming rapidly towards us? They 
indicate that the wind which was north-west is veering to the west. 
About ten o’clock at night it will blow from the south—that is to say, 
there will be a sirocco; the port of Naples is open to all winds, but par- 
ticularly to that one; I must then see to the safety of his Britannic 
Majesty's ships, the most especially, as being already ill treated in battle, 
they may not be in a condition to resist the tempest. What we have 
done to-day, milady, is an open declaration of war with France, and the 
French are at Rome—that is to say, five days’ march from us. Believe 
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me, that before many days are over we shall require that both fleets shall 
be in a good condition.” 
Lady Hamilton made a slight movement of the head, as if she were 


ee she said, “I accept your excuse, which attests so deep a 

i for the interest of their majesties of Great Britain and of 
Sicily ; but, at the least, we expect to see your charming niece, Cecilia 
Caracciolo, at the ball; she cannot have an excuse, as we wrote to her to 
invite her the very day that we received Admiral Nelson’s letter.” 

“ Precisely, madame, what I was about to say to you. Her mother, 
my sister-in-law, has been so unwell for some days past, that, this morn- 
ing, before embarking, I received a letter from poor Cecilia, in which 
she expresses her deep regret at not being able to take a part in the 
entertainment, and she bade me present her excuses to your ladyship, 
and that is what I have the honour to do at the present moment.” 

Whilst these few words were being exchanged between Lady Hamilton 
and Francis Caracciolo, the queen had approached, had listened and 
heard, and understanding at once the cause of the double refusal on the 
part of the austere Neapolitan, her Austrian lower lip had lengthened, 
and she had turned pale. 

“ Take care, prince!” said the queen, with a harsh voice and a smile, 
threatening as those light clouds to which the admiral had called Lady 
Hamilton’s attention, and which announced the approach of a tempest 
—* take care! Only those persons who shall have presented themselves 
at Lady Hamilton’s party shall be invited to the court parties.” 

“ Alas! madame,” replied Caracciolo, without his serenity being in 
the least disturbed by this threat, “the indisposition of my poor sister- 
in-law is so serious, that if the parties given by your majesty to Milord 
Nelson were to last a month, she could not be present at them, nor con- 
sequently my niece, since a young girl of her age and name cannot ap- 
pear even at the queen’s without her mother.” 

“ Tt is well, sir,” replied the queen, no longer restraining her vexa- 
tion ; “we shall remember this refusal in proper time and place.” 

And, taking the arm of Lady Hamilton, 

“ Come along, dear Emma,”’ she said. 

Then, in lower tones, she continued : 

“Oh! these Neapolitans! these Neapolitans! they hate me, I know 
it well; but I am not behind with them; I also, I detest them!” 

A grand entertainment was given that evening at the British embassy, 
and numerous and enthusiastic were the toasts drank to the health of 
George III. and that of the gallant Nelson, who was placed between the 
~— and Lady Hamilton. The orchestra of San Carlo had just sung 

national hymna, and the guests were still applauding, when the voices 
suddenly stilled, and every one looked towards the door as if the specure 
* Banquo, or the statue of the Commander, had come to interrupt the 
east. . 

A tall man stood at that doorway with threatening aspect. He wore 
the republican costume. Blue coat with deep collar turned back, red 
waistcoat embroidered with gold, white breeches, and top-boots ; his left 
hand grasped his sword-hilt, his right was buried beneath his waistcoat, 
and, as a climax of insolence, on his head was the three-cornered hat 
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with tricolour } ee. emblem of that ‘revolution which raised the people 
the throne, and humbled monarchs to the level of the 
scaffold. 

This was the French ambassador, Garat, who, in the name of thé 
National Convention, had-read»the sentence of death to Louis XVI. in 
the Temple. It can be readily imagined what was the feeling produced 
at such a meeting, by such an intrusion. He was, however, the first to 
break the silence, and, addressing the company in a loud declamatory 

e, said : 

“ Notwithstanding the incessantly renewed treacheries of this lying. 
court, which is called that of the Two Sicilies, I still doubted; I wish 
to see with my own eyes, hear with my own ears; I have seen and heard! 
More explicit than that Roman who bore peace or war to the Cartha- 
ginian Senate in the lappet of his toga, I, I only bring war, for this da 
you have discarded peace. War, then, since you wish it, King Ferdi- 
nand and Queen Caroline; ‘but it shall be a war of extermination, in 
which you will leave, ‘I forewarn you, notwithstanding he who is the hero 
of this entertainment, notwithstanding the impious power that he repre- 
gents, your throne and your lives. Farewell! I leave Naples, city of 

rjury. Close the gateways behind me, assemble yours soldiers behind 
the walls, fill your fortresses with guns, gather together your fleets in 
your harbours; you may retard the vengeance of France, but you will 
not make it the less inevitable or the less terrible, for everything shall 


yield before the shout of the great nation, ‘ Vive la République!’ ” 


Leaving the new Balthazar and his guests stupified, we are told, with 
horror and surprise, although there cannot but have been those present in 
whom the sense of the ridiculous must have fought for mastery with in- 
dignation, the magnificent regicide marched down stairs, letting his steel 
scabbard resound on every step. 

That same evening there was a meeting held of Neapolitan Jacobins 
and conspirators in the so-called palace of Queen Jeanne, an old ruin 
situated at the extremity of Mergellina, towards Pausilippa. The mal- 
contents comprised Cirillo, a medical man high in repute, but out of 
favour with the court; Hector Caraffa, Count of Ruvo and Duke of 
Andria, who had already suffered for his republican ideas, but had 
managed to make his escape from Fort St. Elmo; Gabriel Manthonnet, 
an officer of artillery, who had been led away by the enthusiasm of 
Caraffa ; Schipani, a Calabrese; and lastly, Nicolino, a young gentle- 
man, nephew to Admiral Caracciolo. In the midst of the tempest, which 
came on that very night, as had been foretold by the admiral, this party 
of five were joined by a sixth—Salvato Palmieri, aide-de-camp to Ge- 
neral Championnet, at that time in command of the French troops at 
Rome, and the bearer of secret despatches to the conspirators to tempo- 
rise, and to Garat to remain quiet, as he, the general, had so few troops 
and so little ammunition, that he could not at that moment enter upon a 
campaign against Naples. 

It is an old peculiarity with Dumas pére—and it seems, like most 
mannerisms or habits with great artists, to have become even more fully 
developed with age—to tell his story up to the point when he has new 
characters to bring upon the scene, when he halts, or rather deviates, to 
record their individual history. Thus we have the history of the five 
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conspirators related at length, followed by that of Salvato Palmieri, the 
most curious of all—<“ — of the deed one,” as he was called, for he 
was brought into the world, on the assassination of his mother, by the 
Cesarian tion. He was educated by his father pepeenely for the 
one t chjeat of avenging his mother’s death by the destruction of her 
murderer with his own hand, and he had accomplished this feat ere, a 
Neapolitan by birth, he had entered into the service of the French 
Republic. 

Salvato Palmieri was all but drowned—his two boatmen were, we are 
told, lost for ever—in reaching the ruined palace of Queen Jeanne that 
stormy night, and little better fortune awaited him even when, after 
changing clothes and pistols with Nicolino Caracciolo, he left the company 
of the conspirators, after communicating to them, according to orders, the 
contents of his despatches, to proceed under favour of darkness to further 
communicate the same to the worthy citizen, Garat. 

But at this point we must halt with our narrator to be introduced to 
the young personage who gives her name to this historical romance—La 
San Felice. The Chevalier San Felice, whose name she bore, being his 
wife, was a man of a certain age, and librarian to the hereditary Prince 
Francis. He had been in his early youth schoolfellow and bosom friend 
of Prince Caramanico, ambassador in England, minister at Naples, and 
some time viceroy of Sicily. At the time when Prince Caramanico was 
most in favour at court—was, in fact, according to scandal-loving Dumas, 
“‘amant de la reine Caroline”—he introduced an adventurer, J ohn Acton 
by name, of Irish origin, but said to have been born in France, and who 
had distinguished himself in certain engagements between the Tuscan 
navy and the Barbary States as admiral of the Neapolitan fleet. This 
John Acton not only superseded Caramanico in the confidence of the 
queen, or, as it is more than insinuated, in the favours of the queen, but 
he actually obtained the dismissal of the minister to whom he was in- 
debted for his first introduction to the Neapolitan court. 

One fine day Prince Caramanico made his appearance at the pretty 
villa of San Felice; it was called the House of the Palm-tree, on account 
of a fine specimen of the graceful plant which overtopped the walls and 
orange-trees in the garden, and it was situated in the Mergellina, between 
the casino of King Ferdinand (now Torlonia’s) and the Fountain of the 
Lion. Caramanico came to bid the friend of his youth farewell, and at 
the same time to place under his charge a little girl called Luisa Molina, 
whose mother was dead, and whose father, exiled on an embassy to London 
with his wife and family, wished to provide for her a suitable protector. 
San Felice accepted the charge, and superintended the education of this 
child of love. After the lapse of some years Prince Caramanico was called 
to the viceroyalty of Sicily, where he is reported to have counteracted, to 
& great extent, the fatal effects of Acton’s influence at court ; so much so, 
as to cause the hostility of the latter to assume such formidable propor- 
tions, that he is taxed with his death by slow poison—he (Acton) being 
the son of a chemist before becoming an adventurer at sea, and then 4 
courtier. Be this as it may, one day, after Luisa Molina had budded into 
womanhood, San Felice received a letter from the prince, who had never 
returned to Naples since he bad committed her as a child to his guardian- 
ship, intimating that he was on his death-bed, and that he wished to see 
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Luisa ere he quitted this world. The result of this interview was, that 
Prince Caramanico, anxious in his last moments for the future of the child, 
obtained her consent to wed her guardian, than whom he knew no more 
honest or trustworthy person, and he further suitably provided for her 
under such circumstances, San Felice, albeit somewhat taken aback at 
first at the idea of wedding one whom he had always looked upon as his 
child, did not object, but stipulated that Luisa should see the world 
before taking any final step, and that the marriage should not take place 
for a year. 

Prince Caramanico died. Luisa Molina was introduced into what is so 
absurdly termed “ the world,” by the Duchess of Fusco, her neighbour ; 
she was wooed by the Duke of Rocca-Romana, who was, in fact, the 
means of obtaining for San Felice the appointment of librarian to the 
hereditary Prince ) Seton but she held by the promise made to her 
father on his death-bed, and at the end of the year was wedded to her 
guardian, the Chevalier de San Felice. 

It was as the wife of San Felice, when twenty-two years of age, happy, 
and yet feeling a void which she could not explain to herself, that seeking 
for distraction from her own thoughts, she one day got her foster-brother, 
a lazzarone known as “ Michel the Madman,”’ to bring to the house of 
the Palm-tree one Nanno, an old woman of Albanian origin, who was 
noted for her knowledge of the future. The old lady had predicted for 
Michel that he should be a colonel, and perish by the halter; and little 
_ better awaited poor Luisa, for she was to love one who was born of a 

dead woman, she was to be wounded, imprisoned, and finally to perish on 
a scaffold. 

These lugubrious predictions were suddenly interrupted by facts still 
more ominous. Two pistol-shots were heard in succession at the very 
door of the Palm-tree villa, shouts and curses followed, and then the 
crossing of swords. 

“They are assassinating a man beneath the walls of the garden !” 
exclaimed Luisa, already terrified by the terrible revelations of the old 
fortune-teller. “ Michel, you are a man, will you allow a fellow-creature 
to be slain at our door without giving him help ?” 

“No ; by the Madonna, no!” exclaimed Michel. And he jumped up 
to the top of the wall, as the most expeditious means of reaching the 
combatants, but he drew back as quickly, muttering, “ It is Pasquale de 
Simone, the queen’s sbirro!” 

“Well, what of that,” said the indomitable Luisa; “then I must 
save him.” 

And so saying—although Michel and Nanno both opposed themselves 
to the rash proceeding—she rushed to the garden gate, which she no 
sooner opened than the body of a young man fell at her feet. With a 
supreme effort she dragged it into the garden, and then called to Michel, 
Nanno, and her chambermaid Nina, to come to her help. 

All this occurred, by the license of romance, the same night—the night 
of the tempest, the night of the entertainment to Nelson, of Garat’s re- 

blican denunciations, and of the meeting of the conspirators. We left 

vato Palmieri on his way from the ruined palace of Queen Jeanne to 
the French embassy. He had not proceeded far ere he observed that he 
was watched, and that his footsteps were tracked. Arrived at the casino 
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of King Ferdinand, he found himself suddenly confronted by two men. 
He at once drew forth his pistols, and marched upon them. The men 
withdrew to let him pass, but he heard one of them say, “Itishe!” A 
few steps farther, and keeping close to a garden wal, overtopped by a 
tall palm-tree, he came upon two more men, evidently belonging to the 
same party. He was preparing to go through the same maneuvre, 
ad the two he had first met came up. They had their knives in their 
“Here, Beccaio!’’ shouted one, who appeared to be the leader, and 
two more men came out of the darkness and advanced to take Salvato, 
who had confronted his assailants from behind. But at their first move- 
ment Salvato had fired his pistols at the two with knives in their hands, 
had killed one, and wounded the other; then, casting away his mantle, 
he drew his sword, with a well-directed blow cut open the face of one of 
his antagonists in the rear, and as quickly inflicted a severe wound on the 
other with the point. But they were six to one. The chief of the party, 
who held aloof, had, at the moment that Salvato was engaged in giving 
int to the last ant ist cast his knife at him; it penetrated between 
e shoulder and the clavicle, leaving the handle alone outside of his body. 
Salvato tore it out with his left hand, but it seemed as if the pavement 
would no longer support him; he leant against the garden gate, but that 
also seemed to yield and turn as upon a pivot, till he fell unconscious at 
its threshold. This was but a second or two after Michel had recognised 
Pasquale de Simone, the queen’s shirro. When Luisa opened the door 
the shirri had fled—not, however, before they had rifled the wounded man, 
and leaving their own dead and wounded on the pavement. 
The other conspirators had each sought his home on that eventful night 
Le te roads. Cirillo dwelt on the river of Chiaia, and his way lay, 
refore, hy the casino of King Ferdinand, but he had not advanced far 
ere he fell upon a patrol engaged in the examination of what appeared to 
be two bodies. One was found to be dead, the other was still living, and 
water was fetched byone of the soldiers from the Fountain of the Lion to 
revive him. Cirillo hastened to introduce himself as a surgeon, in order 
to give what aid was in his power to the wounded man. He had him 
carried into a neighbouring house, and in his intervals of revival the 
moribund related to him the events of the night. Cirillo felt convineed 
that a misfortune had befallen his friend Salvato, and leaving his patient, 
whose life was fast ebbing, under charge of a priest, he wended his way 
to the scene of the disaster, There was no Salvato, but there were traces 
of blood on the doorway, and he felt certain that the envoy, wounded or 
dead, had been taken into the house, Cirillo was a conspirator, and there- 
fore a discreet man ; he abided till the next day to pay an accidental visit to 
his friend San Felice, and there he soon found that Luisa, aided by Michel 
and Nanna, had, in order not to compromise her husband, and without his 
knowledge, had the wounded man, for he was not dead, removed into the 
house of the Duchess of Fuseo, who had been banished for a time to her 
country residence for having spoken too freely of the antecedents of Lady 
Hamilton. He was thus enabled to give to him the advantages of his 
professional skill without any one even knowing that there was an invalid 
wm the neighbourhood, and it was whilst tending the “son of the dead 
que” that Luisa imbibed for the first time the germs of a fatal passion. 
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Pasquale de Simone had in the mean time conveyed ‘the precious de- 
spatches to the queen. The failure of ordinary legal process to obtain 
what she in her natural horror of Jacobinism deemed to be adequate 

unishment for its partisans, had caused the institution of a secret inqui- 
sition, the three inquisitors being Castel-Cicala, minister of rg inc ying 


Guidobaldi, vice-president of the State Junta; and Vanni, pro- 
curator. Pasquale de Simone and his sbirri were employed by this in- 
yng emi gars yg They were simple in , 
but of great ; orders to put all who were proved guilty of 
Jacobinism before that seeret eourt out of the way by the knife. No 
wonder that the name of Pasquale de Simone and of the so-called sbirri 
of the queen were dreaded in Naples! It was at this secret council that 
the queen received the important document seized on the person of 
Salvato, and which betrayed at ‘once the impotency of Championnet, and 
the existence of a deep-laid eonspiraey within Naples itself. 

It was then, with no small amount of pride, that, at a council held 
by the king next day to consider the emergencies of the moment, and 
the rude declaration of war made the previous night by Garat, the 

n was enabled to announce—first, that she had an army of sixty-five 
t d men, raised chiefly by her instrumentality and that of her 
minister Acton, all dressed in Austrian fashion ; se ly, that, at her re- 
quest, the emperor had sent a distinguished general—Mack—distin- 
guished, Ferdinand did not fail to observe to him, for his strategic re- 
treats rather than for his victories—to take the command, and that he 
had arrived that night; and, thirdly and lastly, that General Cham- 
pionnet was prc’ be. want of men and ammunition to such an extent 
as not only to be incapable of taking the initiative in the war, but almost 
of defending what he held. Ferdinand, who was not of a warlike dis- 
position, a. who held the sans-culottes in great dread, still insisted that 
there was no money; but even this last objection was removed by Nelson, 
who appeared at the council with a notification from Pitt of assistance in 
money to any extent to the court of Naples in carrying on war = 
the French republic. Malta was to be ceded in exchange for the subsidy. 
Lady Hamilton, Alexandre Dumas assures us, was the means of obtain- 
ing for the court of Naples the devotion of Nelson and the subsidies of 
England. The absurdity of such a deduction is manifest in as far as re- 
re at all events, the second assumption, inasmuch as Pitt’s letter 
must have been penned before the events recorded. 

This, then, with a strange story of Fra Pacifico, who from a sailor had 
turned monk and purveyor to a Franciscan monastery ; an account of the 
melancholy end of two brothers—the Duke della Torre and Don Clemente 
Filomarino—who perished at the hands of an infuriate mob led on by the 
ferocious Gaetano Mammone; and some details of Garat’s journey to 
Rome, in which that distinguished citizen met Louis XVI.’s aunts, 
Madame Victoire and Madame Adelaide, on their pilgrimage to Naples, 
and witnessed the conversion of a certain Fra Michele, in ar a8 of 
@ murder enacted out of jealousy of a favoured lover, into the redoubtable 
Fra Diavelo,—completes the first portion of this stirring narrative of 
Neapolitan life, and graphic portraiture of the chief personages e 
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ANDREW HOFER. 


Part I. 


AoccrpENT has recently brought into our possession a number of 
MS. documents drawn up by the contemporaries and followers of the 
great Tyrolese patriot. Supported by these, we purpose to tell the 
true story of Hofer, and the struggles of the mck ned. with Napoleon 
and the Bavarians. If it be found greatly to vary from the hitherto 
accepted accounts, the reason will be discovered in the following cir- 
cumstances. 

For centuries the lese grew up under the guardianship of their 
Jesuits, who sedulously meee them from the deleterious effects of 
private judgment, contact with heretics, and the investigation of super- 
stition. When Maria Theresa abolished the ambitious order, and 
Joseph ITI. published his patent of toleration, restricted the ceremonial 
services, and did away with pilgrimages and fraternities, there was 
great grief in the land; indeed, if we may believe the priestly autho- 
rities, an insurrection was imminent. The complaints, too, raised after 
the death of the great emperor, at the public diet of 1790, show how 
deeply the old ulcer had corroded the heart of the people. Although 
Leopold IT. paid no heed to the request for the recal of the patent of 
toleration, both he and Francis II. were so negligent in the appliance 
of the new laws, that the restrictions on the priestly authority only 
existed nominally, and when Tyrol passed over to Bavaria by the 
treaty of Presburg, the good old times, in which the clergy exercised 
full liberty, almost entirely returned. But this did not suit Mongelas, 
the Bavarian minister: Tyrol must be incorporated with Bavaria, the 
power of the clergy broken, and the people cured of their superstition. 
A decree of April, 1806, ordered the priests to undergo a secular ex- 
amination prior to ordination, and placed all benefices in the hands of 
the king. Encouraged by the Pope, the Bishops of Chur and Trient 
resisted these regulations, declared them to be a schismatic attempt, 
and were consequently by royal order sent across the frontier. The 
Bishop of Trient pace Ae’ B yielded, but he of Chur obstinately aroused 
the people, who were attached with childish eer, to the old 
rites, against the government by a species of interdict. By his orders 
the clergy were not to recognise any foreign bishop or vicar, and, in 
the event of the insubordinates being deported, the faithful would de- 
cline any communion with those appointed by government, would 
marry without the aid of priests in the presence of Catholic witnesses, 
and pray in their own houses for the dead. Hence, when the rebellious 
priests defiantly refused to break off their connexion with the Bishop 
of Chur and submit to him of Augsburg, and several of them were 
banished, the pious clergy took leave of their congregations with tears, 
imparted the sacrament for the last time, stripped the tabernacle, and 
prohibited their followers from attending church. The Bishop of 
Chur, on entering the carriage that was to bear him away, had even 
told the bystanders that his persecution was worse than that of the 
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heathen, for it was performed by Christians. The Bavarian officials 
were certainly guilty of various acts of harshness and oppression, but 
the conduct of the bishops and their partisans was merely actuated by 
a feeling of revenge for the loss of their prerogatives. As early as 
November, 1807, the Bishop of Chur sent instructions to the pro- 
Vicar of Meran “to prepare the nation for the coming storm,” and 
requested him to get up petitions to the king for the bisho ’s recal 
through the whole of the Fintechgan. Eventually, however, the Pope, 
who had so eagerly fanned the quarrel, yielded to the will of the 
Bavarian government, and by a brevi of September, 1808, decreed the 
incorporation of the Tyrolese portion of the Chur diocese with that of 
Brixen. 

In addition to the insult offered the clergy, the long deprivation of 
the means of grace through a large portion of the country, and the 
threatening danger of immense damage to salvation, came the aboli- 
tion of many Catholic customs, and the spirit of innovation, announced 
by the removal of the monks fiom the schools. The early masses in 
Advent, and the miracle plays in Lent week, were done away with, 
pilgrimages and processions were forbidden, the turbulent Capuchins 
taken out of their monasteries, and, like other disturbers of the peace, 
carried to remote spots. The Franciscan and Benedictine schools at 
Botzen and Meran were closed, and a real schoo] opened in their 
stead, while the professors of Innsbriick University taught the most 
horrifying doctrines. It was evident that the Bavarian illuminati 
wished to extirpate the Catholic religion in Tyrol, and spread infidelity 
and immorality in its place. This opinion was expressed by the 
clerical martyrs from the pulpit, and propagated in the confessional 
on every possible occasion. ' 

Early in November, 1807, ugly peasant meetings had taken place 
at a cattle-market held at Meran, and afterwards in the vicinity of 
Brixen. Andreas Hofer, the Sandwirth of Passeier, was present, but, 
in spite of every effort, no evidence against him could be procured. 
Even in the reports of his contemporaries we seek in vain any infor- 
mation about him, until, towards the close of 1808, Archduke John 
entered into a correspondence with him through his gunsmith, Anton 
Steger. We cannot say what drew the prince’s attention to him, 
except that his former campaigns of 1796 and 1805, in which he stood 
at the head of his Passeirer, had rendered him a very popular peasant 
leader. His personal appearance produced the impression of a strong 
and well-fed man: his cheeks were plump and red, his chest broad, 
and he was above the middle height, while his long black beard he 
wore in consequence of a wager that he was not under petticoat go- 
vernment. His education agreed with that of a horse or wine dealer, 
both of which trades he carried on ; he read nothing beyond mass-books 
and his almanack, and his orthography agreed exactly with the Passeier 
dialect. Accustomed from youth up to regard the statements of the 
clergy as oracles, he was their blind instrument in most res : 
mass and the Capuchins were all in all with him, and what they sug- 
gested to him was more in his sight than the sanctity of his word or 
even the command of his emperor. Hormayr says of him very 
a “ He carried in one hand the rosary, in the other the wine- 

t e.”’ 
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In January, 1809, he was summoned to Vienna with a few of his 
intimate friends. For some time past plans bad been formed for a new 
war with Napoleon, who, since the Treaty of Presburg, had humiliated 
Francis IL. and striven to render him a vassal. Annoyance at his 
personal humiliation weighed on the mind of Francis, but not the hbera- 
tion of Europe, who, according to the proelamations of his romancers, 
had sought shelter under the Austrian banner, and hoped to have her 
fetters torn away by his victories. How he explained these phrases 
was best seen at the Congress of Vienna and by the Carlsbad resolu- 
tions. They were not at all intended for Tyrol, where all that was de- 
sired was the restoration of the pious old customs and the return of 
the “ beloved clergy” to their lost livings and power. As nothing was 
easier than to come to an understanding with Hofer as to the object 
of the insurrection, he was sent off to Baron von Hormayr, intendant 
of the eighth corps d’armée, which was designed to invade Tyrol. Full 
of the sweetest hopes, and cheered by numerous presents, Hofer quitted 
the capital, but the outbreak of hostilities was deferred longer than 
was anticipated, and the plan of operations was even altered and 
transferred from Bohemia to the Danube. On his homeward journey, 
Hofer imparted the seeret to a few friends who spread it further, but 
it is idle to say that all the patriots were aware of the fact and main- 
tained a marvellous silence, for the great majority only heard of it 
shortly before the entrance of the Austrians. The latter was effected 
under the command of Lieut.-Field-Marshal Chasteler on April 9, 
and on the same day Hofer issued from Sand in Passeier a public 
order, drawn up by Arehduke John, in which he appoi various 
commandants and ordered certain points to be oceupied. He himself 
advanced on the 10th with about three hundred men on Stertzing, 
where, having been reinforeed by the population, he on the following 
day attacked six hundred Bavarians under Major Speieber. After five 
of the latter had been killed, and twenty-five, including the major, 
wounded, Hofer summoned them to surrender. As this was roughly 
declined, Hofer hit on the idea of advancing against the enemy’s 
battery under cover of three hay waggons. It was not till after a 
further loss of two hundred men, and a perusal of the archduke’s 
original order, that the enemy surrendered. This suecess encouraged 
Hofer to attack a larger force of Freneh and Bavarians who advanced 
in the afternoon from Mauls, under General Bisson. He sent Captain 
Laner, of the Passeier corps, against them, but, as most of his peasants 
speedily di he was obliged to retreat, and the army bivouacked 
for the night in Stertzing. the following day Hofer left it to 
Laner to harass the enemy on his retreat to Innsbriick, where he 
surrendered with the Bavarians on April 13 to the riflemen. On this 
day Hofer was in Stertzing, and, by imperial command, arranged all 
sorts of masses and Te Deums. Soon after he to Passeier, 
in order to colleet fresh forees, advanced with four hundred and fifty 
men, under Lieutenant-Colonel Leiningen, to the southern frontier, 
and on the 27th fought an aetion at Pilcamte. The glory of the day, 
however, does not belong to him, but to the brave rifle captain, 
a who saved the Austrians from defeat and rep the 
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In the = — Archduke J ag ea ae: rer to ses by 
Napoleen’s five days’ campaign on the ube, and on il, 
General Wrede advanced oe more with a powerful Bavarian 
on Innsbriick. The Austrians, under Chasteler, were defeated yr 
13th at Worgl, and fell back on Steinach, where their commander was 
assailed by a panic on hearing that Napoleon had declared him an 
outlaw, and ordered him to be shot twenty-four hours after arrest as 
the chief of a band of robbers and murderers. The Innsbriicker sent 
a deputation to meet Wrede, requesting a capitulation and the mainte- 
nance of the Catholic religion. It was accompanied by several priests, 
who had orders to appease the peasants outraged by the burning of 
Schwatz. After this humiliation, Wrede entered Innsbriick on May 
19, and ordered the citizens to send deputies to the King of Bavaria 
and Napoleon, imploring mercy for the past. Even the staunchest 
Austrian patriots consented to join the deputation. 

Hofer heard of the arrival of the Bavarians just as he was returnin 
to Passeier with his men: he hastened to Stertzing, and isiemtanted 
a letter from Chasteler to General Buol, ordering the latter to retreat. 
Full of suspicion of the Austrians, he considered any stratagem per- 
missible, though he carefully concealed it from the field-marshal. He 
did not probably know what he had better do, for on the 19th he 
issued a most miserable appeal for a general levy, but restricted it on 
the next day to the rifle companies, then proceeded to Bruneck in 
order to dissuade Chasteler from retreating, and when the latter re- 
fused to listen to him on account of the surrender of Vienna, which 
had taken place on the 13th, he decided to join Archduke John at 
Villach. however, in the end he felt most anxious to retain the 
Austrian troops on the Brenner under Buol, he again suppressed 
Chasteler’s order, which called Buol to Brienz. Buol, whose 
consisted of 2381 men and 130 horses, sent a courier to Archduke 
John and Chasteler, but let himself be induced by Hofer to give him 
800 men and six guns, with which the latter advanced on Innsbriiek. 
He was encouraged to this chiefly by the news that only 6000 to 
8000 Bavarians were posted there, while the rest had retired to the 
Lower Innthal. The reason for this was, that Wrede, offended by the 
conduct of the Duke of Dantzic, obtained an order from Napoleon to 
retreat, leaving Deroy to cover hisrear. Hofer assembled all his men 
on the evening of May 24 at Steinach, had absolution given them by 
Field-Chaplain Alber, and then, im the presence of all, made a solemn 
vow to a festival annually in honour of the heart of Christ, and 
celebrate a Te Deum in all the churches in memory of the battle. In 
this way he believed that he had performed his most im t duties 
as commandant, for he took no part in the action i The action 
lasted till nime p.as., though undecided, which is proved by the fact 
that the peasants retreated to the villages on the heights. 

Hofer was so intoxieated at nightfall, that, when asked for orders by 
Baron Lichtenstein, he was unable to give them. In the action of 
May 29 he played an equally wretched part, for while his rifles were 
heavily fighting, he sat over the bottle with a friendly landlord. As 
after a violent resistance the Bavarians had expended all their ammu- 
uition, they hoisted the white flag at four r.M., and sent a messenger 
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to Lieutenant-Colonel Erbl. As the Tyrolese were running short of 
powder too, the colonel was about to grant the twenty-four hours’ 
armistice requested, but being warned by Lichtenstein, and fearing a 
trap, he merely granted one for twelve hours. Deroy employed it in 
retreating, and escaped unharassed by Hofer’s troops, and the latter chief 
quietly drove into Innsbriick on the evening of the next day. In spite 
of this negligence and want of strategic ability, Hofer was regarded 
as the surest guarantee of victory by the clergy, for he never failed to 
celebrate the favourable result by masses. Thus, when after a quarrel 
with the less pious intendant, he retreated until July 16 to Passeier, 
he on in the company of six hundred riflemen, a pilgrimage, 
and thus appeared in the sight of the crowd the man who had obtained 
from Heaven the miraculous salvation of Tyrol. 
As no enemy was left in the land, Hofer proposed to invade Carin- 
thia and take Klagenfurt by surprise. For this purpose, he paid 
a visit to General Schmidt at Sackenburg, but had hardly arrived 
there, when two French officers announced the armistice signed at 
Znaim on July 12. That Emperor Francis, who had so late as 
May 29 declared to his faithful country of Tyrol “that it should 
never again be separated from Austria, and that he would sign no 
peace to the contrary,” could forget this promise, appeared to Hofer 
utterly impossible. Hence he issued a proclamation declaring every 
one a foe of the Fatherland who propagated news of the armistice, 
and summoned rifle companies for the defence of the frontier. He 
considered the document produced by the French, and countersigned 
by the Austrian General Wimpfen, a “ hostile finesse,” and even Buol 
and cna were led astray by a letter of Archduke John, accord- 
ing to which Tyrol was not to be surrendered without an order from 
himself. This was regarded as a proof that such an order did not 
exist. Even when this order arrived, it did not appear to Hofer clear 
enough, and when Marshal Lefebvre advanced from Salzburg, he re- 
garded it as a breach of the armistice, and summoned the whole 
country under arms. “Not only must we save our temporal ve 
perty,” he declared, “ but evident danger also threatens our most holy 
religion, and for that we have begun the great work. Take up arms 
against the general foe of heaven and of earth!” On hearing that 
the French had started from Innsbriick, he issued further proclama- 
tions, but thought it advisable to conceal himself for the next three 
days in a cave at the mouth of the Passeier Valley. In the previous 
May he had been infuriated at Chasteler’s despondency, who allowed 
himself to be terrified by an outlawal, but a dark foreboding urged 
himself to flight now, for Lefebvre, in his proclamation of August 1, 
had only excluded Major Temme from the amnesty, but given Hofer 
and the commandants time till August 10 to surrender at Innsbriick. 
The command to shoot all those men who might be induced by 
Hofer’s example to take up arms, was not issued till the 2nd of August, 
or after his evasion. For all that, he already regarded himself in the 
light of an outlaw, and dreamed about a large sum which was set on 
his head. Most melancholy, too, was a proclamation he issued on 
August 4, from his hiding-place, to his “ dearest Tyrolese,” in which 
he said that he would remain invisible until a sufficient number of 
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triots had assembled “ to fight for God, Religion, and Fatherland.” 

hen he was assured of this, he would lead them “as well as his 
sense permitted.” It was signed, “Your faithful heart, Andere 
Hofer, Chief Commandant of Passeier. From the spot where I am.” 
His good friends the priests did not omit any effort to save the sole 
true faith. The Capuchin Haspinger forced Peter Mage, one of the 
best leaders, who was unwilling to fight any more, out of the arms of 
his weeping wife in the middle of the night. Other priests placed 
themselves at the head of the levies, preached, crucifix in hand, a 
crusade against the betrayers of Christianity, and rushed forward wild 
with rage at the head of their bands. Two of them had the bar- 
barous idea of hurling stones and trees from the heights on to the 
advancing columns. 

After the expulsion of Lefebvre from the Eisack Valley, Hofer, 
even when he had become visible again, rendered no further aid than 
sending men and food, with orders to the former to advance at full 
—, while he remained comfortably at home. It was not till the 

asseirer and other rifles had put the French marshal to flight, and 

ressed him so hard on his retreat to Innsbriick, that he marched into 
elten without a hat and between two protecting horses, that Hofer 
came up with the rest of the levies. On August 13 he had the 
courage to arrange a general attack, and, as Haspinger tells us, “ the 
hero stood behind his Passeirer, but not by their side.’’ On this occa- 
sion, too, he sat the whole day over the wine-bottle. In the evening, 
the peasants retired to the heights, with the intention of renewing 
the fight the next day, but a violent storm prevented them. Lefebvre 
employed the night of August 14 in making a perfect retreat, and 
escaped without being in any way harassed by Hofer. When the 
latter entered Innsbriick on the next day, he had plenty to do with 
the wild masses of the Landsturm, who, when the bell rang for mid- 
day mass, certainly bared their heads devoutly, but afterwards yelled 
and stormed all the more, insulted honest people, and could scarce 
conceal their desire for plunder. Hofer, who was toping with the 
provincial of the Capuchins, being terrified by the tumult, appeared at 
a window, and tried to shame his men by comparing them with the 
Bavarians, but as only the nearest heard him, the clergy were eventu- 
ally obliged to interfere in restoring order. 

The peasants now found themselves lords of the land. Hormayr 
and the Austrians, with the exception of a few deserters, had quitted 
it, the authorities were powerless, and the Landsturm intoxicated by 
their victory. Nothing was more natural than that a peasant should 
now place himself at the head, and such a man suited the taste of the 
coarse riflemen, who continually talked about murdering the “ gentry,”’ 
and no less that of the priests, who alone were respected and powerful. 
After his entry into Innsbriick, Hofer assumed the title of “ Chief 
Commandant of Tyrol,” and the first document he signed as such was 
an order to the Commandant of Meran to remain at home with the 
outstanding rifle companies. His friends, and probably himself, how- 
ever, were not satisfied with this: he must undertake the govern- 
ment of the country, or at least lend his name, and the clergy were 
the chief persons to urge it. Ere long he took up his residence at 
the palace. 
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Probably he felt at the outset that he was not equal to his new posi- 
tion, and therefore at once invited old Count Kiinigh to a conference. 
The count refused to accept the sole responsibility of the new govern- 
ment; hence he collected one-and-twenty officials, and brought before 
them the dangers of anarchy. How greatly all were convinced of 
them is proved by Hofer’s proclamation of August 23, by which all the 
bonds of legal security were loosened. Eventually a committee was 
appointed, at which the chief commandant was represented by one of 
his Passeier ts, and at the last session by the future protector of 
the Jesuits, Joseph von Giovanelli. In afew matters, however, Hofer 
decided contrary to the advice of his council, and this was chiefly the 
case in spiritual affairs. The pious servants of the Church went into 
him early and late unannounced, and could always feel assured of his 
obedience. Nothing supplies a better proof of this than his procla- 
mation of August 21, “‘to the reverend clergy of Tyrol,” or before 
the appointment of the new government. In this remarkable docu- 
ment he only ventures “to raise ‘his voice to them with the respect 
owing to their profession.” He is most affected by his pledge “‘ to 
promote the Christian religion with all his strength,” and the procla- 
mation of this intention to the reverend gentry appears to have a 
partial fulfilment. He most respectfully requests them, “ by virtue of 
the authority imparted to them,” to strengthen the public prayers, 
and thanks, “with all due regard for the eternal power and respect,” 
and finally implores them, “ with unfeigned reverence for the authority 
of the Church,” to weaken the obstacles, remove all perils from the 
Christian religion, and arouse devotion to it. 

Although this proclamation was so flattering, it does not appear to 
have been quite agreeable to the clerical advisers of the chief com- 
mandant that the orders for celebrating a victory which had been 
solely gained through and for the Church should emanate from them- 
selves : at least, it is a curious fact that Hofer, two days after the above 
order, in which he expressly reserved the arrangement of public 
prayers for the priestly authority, ordered, on September 3, a ten 
hours’ service, with high mass, a suitable sermon, and a Te Deum, in 
every church of the Tyrol, and at the same time commanded “ that the 
services should be performed as they were when we were Austrian.” 
To the same suggestion was owing a further decree of September 10, 
by which all dance music, except at weddings, and the supply of food 
and drink, was prohibited during public service, for nothing offended 
the priests so much as the laxity of the Bavarians in thisrespect. At 
the same time a regulation was made that every mother of an illegiti- 
mate child must denounce the father to her priest. 

Next to religion, Hofer and his reverend friends paid most attention 
to education, the management of which was always a mainstay of the 
true faith. When he arrived at Brixen, in September, he first visited 
the cathedral, and then the prince bishop, and it was only necessary 
for the latter to allude to the abolition of the Seminary by the Bava- 
rians, for Hofer at once to order its restoration within three days. At 
Bozen the chief commandant abolished the real school and restored the 
Franciscans, and the same was the case at Meran. Not satisfied 
with this, the prince bishop demanded further concessions, and though 
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the provisional government had the surprising audacity to declare 
this an encroachment on its prerogative, Hofer gave way as usual. 
= hardly say that the Bishop of Chur was triumphantly re- 

Nor did Hofer and his council prove themselves much more en- 
lightened in secular affairs. As a want of money was perceptible, the 
provisional government proposed customs dues on wines, spirits, and 
vinegar, such as existed in Austria. Hofer, who had previously dealt 
in these articles, and hence was a man of business, reduced the dues, 
and even brought those on bridle-horses in Passeier down one half, 
But these measures, as well as a system of confiscation introduced in 
the mines, produced but slight effect, for all the public exchequers 
were exhausted, and the emancipated peasants declined to pay taxes. 
As early as September 10, Hofer found himself compelled to declare 
that the non-payment of the rifles did not justify them in retiring 
from the service, while a fortnight later the chief commandant ac- 
knowledges that the taxes were in a perfect state of stagnation. 
Hofer is found constantly complaining not only that the administra- 
tion is impeded by the want of money, but the clergy were suffering 
the greatest want. He was consequently compelled to have recourse 
to forced loans, but promised faithfully in the name of the Emperor 
of Austria, for whom alone he declared, that principal and interest 
would be repaid by him. None of these proclamations, however, had 
the desired effect : the bonds of order were relaxed, and none of those 
in the palace of Innsbriick had the sense or power to restore them. 

Among the principal exploits of Hofer’s short administration was 
the formation of a body-guard of one hundred horse, who caused the 
greatest complaints to be made by their impudence and insubordina- 
tion. But by this time Hofer imagined himself the representative of the 
emperor, exercised his prerogatives as such, wisdiondl criminals, amon 
others a poacher accused of murder, and coined silver money, whic 
bore the initials of his name, -together with the Tyrolese eagle; he 
also employed a similar seal as chief commandant. The lofty ideas he 
had of his office did not prevent him, however, from entrusting his 
chancellerie to a schoolmaster, whom he appointed his adjutant. His 
treasury was managed by mine host of St. Leonhard, in Passeier. His 
council of war consisted of several rich peasants from Meran, who 
tolerated among them a half-insane Passeirer, who constantly de- 
clared that “the angels wanted to see blood.” Nor was it much 
better with Hofer’s subordinate commandants throughout the country. 
With but few exceptions he appointed peasants, among them being 
several who could neither read nor write. Owing to the ignorance of 
one of these, it was possible for Dalpontes to collect a band of robbers, 
murderers, and French deserters in ‘l'rient, and carry on his exploits 
until he was fortunately arrested. Another of these commandants, 
John Nepomuck von Kolb, Hofer’s most intimate friend, had appari- 
tions in which the Virgin and the angels had mercy on him. Hofer 
himself entertained great martial ideas. He ordered every man from 
the age of sixteen to sixty to be enlisted, and, though he might not 
have the money to pay them, he was all the more certain of the bless- 
ing of Heaven. 
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When Hofer learned the real state of affairs in Austria, he became 
very melancholy, and for a season thought seriously of sending a de- 
putation to Napoleon, and impioring his protection. This did not 

revent him, however, a few days later, from issuing a proclamation 
to the inhabitants of Carinthia, in which he urged them to confide 
“in the visible protection of Heaven,” and expel the foe from their 
country with the assistance of his Tyrolese rifles. At the same time, 
he sent men and ammunition to Haspinger and Speckbacher, so that 
they might make an inroad into the Salzburg territory, and cut off 
Napoleon on his return. Such was the way in which Hofer under- 
stood keeping an armistice, with infringing whieh he accused the 
enemy. 

i Francis, in the mean while, kept up the belief in a reoccu- 

tion of the Tyrol by a distinction which could only strengthen 
Hofer in his exaggerated —— On the 28th September two 
officers arrived in Iunsbriick from the imperial court, bringing with 
them three thousand ducats and a gold chain of honour for Hofer, for 
Haspinger the cross of merit, and for Speckbacher and other leaders 
various presents. At the same time they announced the speedy 
arrival of a commissioner, who would bring with him further sums of 
money. The chief commandant at once ordered all the priests to 

rform a Te Deum on October 4, the Emperor’s name-day. He 

imself received his reward in the Cathedral of Innsbriick from the 

hands of the prelate of Wilten, after an ex-Jesuit had preached a 
sermon in which he ascribed the victory of the Tyrolese rifles to the 
marvellous interposition of Heaven. 

The chief commandant’s household was entirely in the peasant 
style: a crucifix and a picture of the Madonna adorned his dining- 
room, morning and evening he attended service in the neighbouring 
parish church, told his beads at night, and sang hymns. The only 
thing he cared for was good wine, which he procured from the Valley 
of the Adige, but in other respects his table was extremely plain. His 
sentries, who had chairs allowed them, sent for their liquor from the 
nearest taproom. 

In a subsequent article we purpose to show what was the result of 
Hofer’s enterprise, and at the same time prove to the satisfaction of 
the impartial reader that a vast amount of superfluous sympathy has 
been wasted upon him. 











